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THE  OLD  OAK. 

BY  SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

Immota  mcnet,  multmque  nepotcs, 

Multa  vinim  volvons  durando  iccula,  vincit. — Viac. 

Round  thee,  alas,  no  shadows  move  ! 

From  thee  no  sacred  murmurs  breathe  ! 
Yet  within  thee,  thyself  a  grove. 

Once  did  the  eagle  scream  above, 

And  the  wolf  howl  beneath. 

There  once  the  steel-clad  knight  reclined. 
His  sable  plumage  tempest-tossed  ; 

And,  as  the  death-bell  smote  the  wind 
From  towers  long  fled  by  human  kind. 

His  brow  the  hero  crossed  ! 

When  culture  came,  and  days  serene. 

And  village  sports,  and  garlands  gay, 

Full  many  a  pathway  crossed  the  green; 
And  maids  and  shepherd-youths  were  seen 
To  celebrate  the  May. 


Father  of  many  a  forest  deep, 

Whence  many  a  navy  thunder-fraught ! 
Erst  in  thy  acorn-cells  asleep, 

Soon  destined  o’er  the  world  to  sweep. 
Opening  new  spheres  of  thought ! 

Wont  in  the  night  of  woods  to  dwell. 

The  holy  Druid  saw  thee  rise ; 

And  planting  there  the  guardian  spell. 
Sung  forth,  the  dreadful  pomp  to  swell 
Of  human  sacrifice  ! 

Thy  singed  top  and  branches  bare 
Now  struggle  in  the  evening  sky  ; 

And  the  wan  moon  wheels  round  to  glare 
On  the  long  corse  that  shivers  there 
Of  him  who  came  to  die  ! 


THE  VAUDOIS  CHURCH. 

From  the  Qaaitcriy  Review. 

1 .  The  Crown  or  the  Tiara !  Considera¬ 
tions  on  the  present  Condition  of  the  Wal- 
denses ;  addressed  to  the  Statesmen  of 
Civilized  Europe.  London.  1842. 

2.  Statement  of  the  Grievances  of  the  Wal- 
denses.  London.  1843. 

3.  Report  of  the  London  Committee  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Vaudois.  1842. 

4.  Extract  from  Waldensian  Researches. 
By  W.  S.  Gilly,  D.  D.  London.  1831. 

The  Vaudois  have  at  various  times  occu¬ 
pied  prominently  the  attention  of  other  and 
distant  nations;  and,  again,  have  disappeared 
from  observation  like  the  revolving  lights 
March,  1844.  19 


which  alternately  shine  and  retire  from  the 
top  of  a  lighthouse.  Forty  years  ago  few 
even  of  the  educated  men  in  England  knew 
of  their  existence  :  the  sonnet  of  Milton  was, 
indeed,  imperishable;  but  while  it  was  liv¬ 
ing  poetry,  it  was  at  that  time  history  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  old,  and  called  no  man’s 
attention  to  the  actual  successors  of  ‘  the 
saints  of  the  Lord,’  whose  persecution  Milton 
had  immortalized.  It  is  true  that  we  might 
see  in  booksellers’  catalogues,  unread  and 
unbought,  a  folio  volume  by  Morland  on  the 
whole  subject ;  and  some  happy  bibliomaniac 
might  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  copy  of 
Henri  Arnaud’s  *  Glorieuse  Rentree ;’  but, 
practically,  the  interest  which  at  different  in¬ 
tervals  had  been  powerfully  felt  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  England, 
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in  favor  of  the  Vaiulois — notablv  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  of  Cromwell,  and  of  William 
the  'J’liird — had  been  almost  extinguished  ; 
and  a  century  had  well-nigh  passed  since  any 
public  manifestation  of  sympathy  in  their  fate 
and  fortunes  had  been  exhibited  in  our  own 
or  any  other  country. 

The  same  alternate  light  and  darkness 

^  o 

m.ay  be  traced  in  reference  to  the  history  of 
our  interest  in  other  not  wholly  dissimilar 
matters.  The  case  of  the  Native  Christians 
in  India  is  one.  AVhen  the  Portuguese  first 
discovered  them,  the  fact  excited  the  great¬ 
est  interest  in  Europe  ;  and  is  prominently 
brought  forward  in  all  the  accounts  in  the 
‘  Novus  Orbis’  of  Simon  Grynaeus  and  other 
early  narrators  or  compilers.  At  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  large  number  of 
them  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  and  a  community  which 
in  many  respects  resembled  the  Vaudois — in 
having  preserved  for  ages,  unsustained  by  in- 
'tercourse  or  sympathy  with  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians  in  the  West,  and  checked  or  persecuted 
by  their  nearer  neighbors,  the  pure  faith  of 
their  ancestors — were  compelled  to  surrender 
the  independence  of  their  church,  and  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
The  acts  and  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Diam- 
per  form  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments 
of  the  active  and  uncompromising  and  per¬ 
secuting  zeal  of  the  papists  of  that  age.  For 
another  century  nothing  is  heard  of  the  na¬ 
tive  Christians  in  India,  till  Michael  Geddes 
translated  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Meneses, 
and  prefixed  a  large  and  valuable  introduc¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  work  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  of  La  Croze,  ‘  On  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  Indies’  (1724) — i.  c.  on  the 
existence  of  a  small  body  of  native  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  peninsula  of  India — none,  we 
think,  of  the  wjjiters  on  India,  from  the  date 
of  La  Croze*  to  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
allude  to  them  ;  and  when  the  late  Claudius 
,  Buchanan  published  his  ‘  Researches,’  and 
sketched  the  history  and  the  state  of  the  na¬ 
tive  Christians  in  the  south  of  India,  the 

*  W’e  are  accustomed  to  smile  at  the  cool  igno¬ 
rance  with  which  an  otherwi.se  well-educated 
Frenchman  perverts  the  names  and  titles  of  English 
authors  and  hooks,  from  the  ‘  Messrs.  B.  White  et 
Horace  Head,  Fleet  Street,’  downwards  ;  but  we 
ourselves  are  not  always  guiltless  in  respect  to 
other  languages.  There  is  before  us  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  a  volume  on  the  Vaudois,  in  whieh  ‘  I^i  Ilayc,' 
where  ibis  work  of  La  Croze  w’as  printed,  is  con¬ 
verted  into  an  individual  and  independent  authori¬ 
ty.  ‘  Gibbon  informs  us  on  the  authority  of  Asse- 
manniis,  Geddes,  La  Croze,  and  Im  Haye,'  &c,  : — 
Gibbon’s  referenee  being  (4to.  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  601) 
to  ‘  La  Croze  in  two  vols.  ]2mo.,  La  Haye,  a 
learned  and  agreeable  work :’  —  and  w’e  could 
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world  in  England  received  the  whole  as  a 
discovery.  Yet  only  a  year  before,  another 
chaplain  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
Rev.  R.  II.  Kerr,  had  printed  a  letter  about 
them ;  and  the  Asiatic  Society  had  sent 
forth,  two  years  before,  the  Baron  von 
W rede’s  personal  narrative  of  his  visit  to 
them.  But  the  zeal,  the  piety,  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  Buchanan,  and  the  graphic  pages  in 
which  these  qualities  were  embodied — while 
the  earlier  works  were  forgotten,  and  the  new¬ 
er  works  w’ere  unread — brought  the  church  of 
the  Syrian  Christians  in  India  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  the  affections  of  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians  in  Europe,  almost  as  if  it  were  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  the  restoration  of  a  brother  never 
known.  In  like  manner,  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Gilly  to  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  did  not  so 
much  revive  our  recollections,  as  convey 
new  and  undreamed-of  knowledge  to  the 
greater  part  of  his  countrymen  at  home. 
The  sensation  which  that  publication  excited 
— though,  at  the  cold  distance  from  it  at 
which  we  now  stand,  no  man  will  admit  it  to 
have  been  electrical — was  certainly  unparal¬ 
leled  by  any  effect  arising  from  analogous 
causes  in  our  own  times,  excepting  that 
which  had  been  produced  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  by  the  revival  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  churches.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that 
within  the  preceding  eight  years  a  valuable 
English  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sims, 
had  visited,  and  in  a  short  pamphlet  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  Vaudois  valleys;  but  his  publi¬ 
cation  excited  less  attention  than  it  deserved  ; 
and  the  subject  was  forgotten  when  Dr.  Gilly 
first  wrote. 

In  some  of  the  highest  and  must  secluded 
valleys  of  the  Italian  Alps  live,  and,  except¬ 
ing  for  a  few  years  of  memorable  exile  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  still  more  memorable  return, 
have  lived  for  many  ages,  we  might  almost 
say  from  time  immemorial,  the  Protestants, 
without  and  before  the  name  of  Protestants, 
the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  Into  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  the  eye  of  the  traveller  at  Turin 
had  often  overlooked  when  gazing  on  the 

name,  if  naming  would  not  needlessly  pain,  a  not 
inconsiderable  (ireek  scholar,  who,  finding  certain 
apt  passages  from  the  German  quoted  scriathn 
from  a  certain  author,  for  whose  name,  after  the 
first  citation,  Ditto  or  Ebend.  (the  usual  contraction 
for  Ebcnderselbe,  ‘even  the  same’)  is  giren — trans¬ 
forms  Ditto  into  a  distinct  and  different  person,  and 
a  person  of  celebrity  too,  and  wishes  his  readers  to 
believe  not  only  that  he  has  read  Ditto's  works, 
but  that  they  also  ought  to  take  their  judgment 
from  Ditto :  ‘  Thus  it  is  well  observed  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  German  writer  (Ebend)ihat  man  errs  first  by 
taking  theories  for  experiences,’  &c.  &c.  ‘  Let 

him  and  his  ingenious  brethren  lay  to  heart  an  ad¬ 
mirable  remark  of  Ebend  ;’  &c. 
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pure  and  perfect  cone  of  Monte  Viso  at  the  j  The  consequence  was  in  some  degree  a  re¬ 
head  of  these  valleys,  no  traveller,  neverthe-j  action;  and  when  other  iinpiirers  ascertain- 
less, — we  mean  no  writer  of  ‘  travels,’ — had  .  ed  not  only,  as  they  might  have  discovered 
entered,  till  in  the  year  1823  Mr.  Gilly,  with  j  even  from  Dr.  Giliy’s  first  work,  (1824,) 
his  three  pupils,  making  the  ordinary  tour  1  though  more  fully  and  explicity  in  liis  ‘  Wal- 
of  Europe,  diverged  from  the  beaten  line, !  dcnsian  Researches,’  (1831,)  that  there  was 
and  took  up  his  quarters  at  La  Tour,  the  j  no  real  episcopacy  among  the  Vaudois,  but 
capital  of  the  Waldenses.  The  narrative  of;  that  some  of  the  actual  generation  of  pastors, 
his  ow'ii  rambles  among  their  mountains — the  and  consequently  of  the  people,  were  largely 
account  of  the  physical  privations  to  which, !  tainted  by  neological  errors,  arising  from  the 
like  other  inhabitants  of  Alpine  regions,  they,  Swdss  education  of  their  ministers — a  feeling 
are  exposed — the  statement  of  the  persecu-  of  indifference,  if  not  more,  succeeded  to  the 
tions  to  which  they,  and  they  only  in  the  first  burst  of  admiration  and  delight, 
present  generation  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  Dr.  Gilly  took  a  juster  view  of  the  case  and 
Alpine  regions,  are  still  subjected — the  beau-  of  his  own  duty.  He  had  honestly  told  the 
tiful  traits  of  domestic  life  which  he  brought  j  world  his  own  impressions  of  the  church  and 
forward — the  primitive  poverty  and  primitive  ^  people  ;  he  had  been  young  and  enthusi- 
piety  of  their  Moderator,  as  sketched  by  him — ^  astic;  and  those  impressions  were  more  fa- 
and  the  statement  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  of  j  vorable  than  a  reconsideration  and  a  second 
their  church,  untainted  by  the  apostacies  ofj  visit  could  sustain,  llis  part  was  taken;  he 
Rome,  which  he  found,  or  believed  himself  toj  had  bound  up  his  fate  and  his  fame  with  the 
have  found,  in  their  creed  and  ritual — interest-  Vaudois;  and  if  they  were  not  all  that  his 
ed  every  class  of  readers  in  England  ;  and  for  a  I  early  hope  had  painted  them  to  be,  he 
time  we  might  have  indulged  the  hope  that  the  ;  w^ould  labor  to  give  them  the  means  of  be- 


sympathy  thus  excited  in  behalf  of  the  V  audois  coming  so. 

would  have  been  permanent.  But  the  sub-  With  this  view,  on  his  return  from  his  second 
ject,  like  every  other,  had  its  day  ;  the  wedge  journey,  in  1829,  he,  in  concert  with  ‘  the 


was  driven  out  of  sight  by  {mother  wedge  ;1  Vaudois  Committee,’  which  had  been  form- 
and  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  inhabitants!  ed  in  London  {it  his  suggestion  in  1825,  took 


of  the  Vaudois  valleys  of  Piedmont  were  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  superior 


withdrawn  .from  our  observation  by  the  in-  order  of  schools  in  the  Valleys.  The  most 
terposition  of  nearer  and  more  obtrusive  grievous  of  the  wants  of  the  Vaudois  was  the 
questions.  w'ant  of  the  means  of  education  within  their 

It  must  be  owned,  too, — w'e  say  it  with  un-  own  frontiers,  or  even  w'ithin  the  kingdom  to 
feigned  respect  to  Dr.  Gilly — that  he  had  which,  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  they  were 
proved,  or  rather  had  attempted  to  prove,  too  .again  annexed.  The  youfig  men  intended 
much.  lie  had  colored  his  landsc.ape  too  for  the  ministry  .among  them  were  sent  forth 
highly.  Every  tourist  in  the  Alps  know's  the  at  the  most  critical  age,  not  merely  beyond 
effect  of  the  sunset  of  a  brilliant  day  on  the  the  control  of  their  own  friends,  but  beyond 


summit  of  the  Jungfrau,or  Mont  Blanc ;  there  the  supervision  of  their  own  countrymen,  to 


is  a  roseate  hue  on  the  mountain-top,  which,  receive  such  an  educ{ition  as  Geneva  or  Lau- 
for  a  few  minutes,  invests  the  snow  with  an  sanne  might  give  them.  Whatever  imiy  be 
unreal  character.  In  the  same  way  Dr.  Gilly  the  possible  value  of  that  educ.ation,  con- 
saw  on  the  surface  of  the  Vaudois  churcli  ducted  by  the  Swiss  for  the  Swiss  with  all 
cnulrur  dc  rose  instead  of  snow,  episcopacy  the  restr.iints  of  country,  if  not  of  home 
instead  of  presbyterianism,  a  bishop  instead  .around  them,  it  is  clear  that  such  possible 
of  a  moderator.  We  do  not  mean  literally  v{ilue  is  reduced  almost  beyond  calculation 
that  he  represented  the  form  of  church  gov-  when  the  recipient  is  a  young  stranger,  who, 
ernment  other  than  it  was;  his  common  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  finds  himself 
sense,  as  w’ell  as  his  principles,  of  both  of  alone  and  uncontrolled  in  a  city  fifty  times 
which,  we  think  most  highly,  w’ould  alike  larger  than  any  town  in  his  own  mountains; 
have  prevented  him  from  committing  a  crime  and  the  evil  of  such  a  system  becomes  still 
so  gr.atuitous  and  so  easily  detected ;  but  his  greater  when  it  is  considered  that  the  youth 
parental  interest  in  a  people  to  whom  he  w^as  so  sent  forth  was  to  be  sent  back  to  minister 
in  a  manner  giving  a  new  life  in  the  world  in  a  church  which  had  not  the  safeguards  of 
of  European  literature,  m.ade  him  anxious  to  a  liturgy  to  guide  or  support  him.  These 
find  in  them  every  fe{iture  of  resemblance  considerations  induced  Dr.  Gilly  to  propose 
which  he  thought  might  prove  their  original ;  the  est{iblishment  of  a  college  at  La  Tour — 
.  and  every  fault  he  touched  with  the  tender-  for  the  educ.'ition  of  those  Vaudois  more 
ness  of  a  father —  especi.illy,  who  were  destined  for  the  pas- 

‘  Appellat  Pxtura  pater.’  office  among  their  countrymen  :  and  his 
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endeavors  were  nobly  aided  by  an  anonymous 
benefactor,  as  stated  in  the  reports  of  the 
London  Committee ;  and,  above  all,  in  purse 
and  person,  by  Colonel  Beckwith,  a  name 
well  known  for  distinguished  gallantry  in 
war,  and  since  still  better  known  by  the 
active  sympathy,  and  self-denying  zeal,  with 
which,  almost  continually  on  the  spot,  he 
has  identified  himself  with  the  Vaudois. 
The  college  of  the  Holy  Trinity  has  thus 
arisen. 

Here,  under  the  eyes  of  their  own  families, 
will  henceforth  be  educated  the  rising  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Vaudois  people ;  but,  if  the  bene¬ 
fit  thus  implied  were  the  only  benefit,  which 
that  people  had  derived  from  the  stimulus 
providentially  imparted  to  them  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sympathy  of  those,  who  were  themselves 
conscious  of  their  own  higher  privileges,  and 
of  the  duty  of  communicating  them  wherever 
it  might  be  possible,  the  church  of  the  Vau¬ 
dois  would  have  been  left  in  a  state  still  more 
than  it  is  below  the  level  of  that  happier  com¬ 
munity  which  had  interposed  in  its  behalf. 
But  the  Vaudois  pastors  have  now  adopted 
a  ritual  of  their  own,  called  the  Waldensian 
Liturgy ;  and  they  have  also  adopted  a  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  to  which  they  require  sub¬ 
scription,  thus  defining  and  guarding  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  their  church,  and  at  least  pointing 
the  way  to  consistent  views  of  ecclesiastical 
government  and  unity.  The  happy  result 
of  these  improvements  is,  that  none  of  the 
Waldensian  clergy  are,  as  we  are  assured, 
any  longer  under  the  suspicion  of  entertain¬ 
ing  either  Socinian  or  neological  errors. 

The  claim  of  the  Vaudois,  however,  to  the 
sympathy  and  succor  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  does  not  depend  on  the  proof  of  the  ap¬ 
proximation  of  their  system  in  doctrine  and 
in  discipline  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  We  cordially  wish  that  there  could 
be  found  a  nearer  approach  than,  we  confess 
it  reluctantly,  we  can  find  on  the  part  of 
these  our  brethren  to  the  duties  and  the 
privileges  of  our  own  establishment.  But 
we  can  never  forget  that  their  real  claim  to 
otir  sympathy  at  all  times,  and  to  our  suc¬ 
cor  when  required,  arises,  first,  from  their 
Protestantism;  and  secondly,  from  the  Trea¬ 
ties  to  which  England  is  a  party  in  support 
of  them,  on  the  ground,  eo  nomine,  of  such 
their  Protestantism.  Of  that  word  and  of  that 
‘  thing’  we  are  not  ashamed.  We  have  heard 
of  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Vaudois  being 
warned  when  he  was  glorying  in  his  Protest¬ 
antism,  not  to  glory  in  a  negative.  We 
are  aware  of  the  philological  accuracy  on 
which  that  warning  rests ;  and  that,  abstract¬ 
edly,  Protestantism  is  the  renunciation  of 
error,  not  the  assertion  of  truth  :  but  prac- 
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tically  and  apart  from  a  play  of  words,  Pro¬ 
testantism,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  represents  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  as 
distinct  from  the  doctrines  of  men. 

The  foundation  of  Protestantism  is  the 
affirmation  that  Holy  Scripture  containeth 
all  things  necessary  for  salvation  :  and  while, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  own  Church,  Protest¬ 
antism  quotes  with  respect  councils  and 
fathers  as  witnesses  to  facts,  or  as  deposito¬ 
ries  of  opinion,  it  denies  that  any  thing  either 
in  councils  or  in  fathers  has  either  strength 
or  authority,  unless  the  same  be  sustained  by 
Holy  Scripture.  The  time  for  these  declara¬ 
tions  has  arrived.  When  others  avow  their 
settled  purpose  to  ‘  unprotesiantize*  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  and  when  they  mourn  over  the 
Reformation  as  a  woe,  and  over  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  as  a  rebellion  and  a  sin,  those  on  the 
other  hand  who  regard  the  Reformation  as  the 
chief  of  the  blessings  which  God  has  entrust¬ 
ed  to  England,  and  who  look  back  with 
gratitude  to  the  Revolution  as  the  human 
means  by  which  Providence  continued  to 
this  Church  and  Nation  that  great  blessing 
of  the  Reformation,  must  not  shrink,  in  si¬ 
lent  passiveness,  from  the  duty  of  proclaim¬ 
ing  their  juster  sense  of  the  duties  and  the 
privileges  of  their  condition.  The  Protest¬ 
antism  which  is  enshrined  in  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  as  establish¬ 
ed  in  these  realms  is  our  Protestantism  ;  but 
while  we  humbly  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
our  own  distinguishing  blessing,  we  must 
not  refuse  sympathy  with  those  who,  under 
less  favorable  circumstances,  have  at  any 
time  renounced  the  bondage  of  our  common 
foe. 

Such  is  the  church  of  the  Vaudois  :  it  has 
lost  in  the  escape  its  episcopal  character, 
and  its  share  in  the  ancient  Liturgies  of  the 
Church ;  we  deplore  these  losses  most 
deeply : — but  it  has  regained  (we  will  not 
call  it  the  right,  but)  the  duty  of  private 
judgment,  from  the  discharge  of  which  duty 
the  tyranny  of  Rome  compulsorily  withholds 
its  slaves;  and  it  has  regained  the  free  use  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  ought  to  be  to  the  soul 
of  every  one  of  us  like  the  light  and  air  of 
animal  life. 

In  these  elements  of  Protestantism  the 
Vaudois  are  as  we  are  :  in  the  enjoyment  of 
these  blessings  we  are  bound  to  desire  to 
protect  every  one  already  in  possession 
of  them,  and  to  desire  to  extend  that  posses¬ 
sion  to  every  one  not  as  yet  so  favored  :  on 
these  grounds  a  Vaudois  might  appeal  to  us; 
but  it  is  not  on  an  indefinite  generality  only 
that  he  is  entitled  to  rest.  He  can  refer 
to  Treaties  made  specifically  for  his  protec- 
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tion,  and  by  which  England  is  the  guarantee 
of  his  religious  freedom. 

It  is  true’  that,  more  than  a  century  before 
the  earliest  of  those  Treaties,  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  w.as  not  ashamed  to  act  on  the  doctrine 
that  such  a  community  of  Christian  princi¬ 
ple  as  consisted  in  a  renunciation  of  Popery, 
was  itself  a  sufficient  ground  not  merely  for 
her  sympathy,  but  for  her  succor.  It  is  true 
that  she  made  herself  the  defence  of  the 
Protestantism  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that 
Cromwell,  half  a  century  before  the  time 
when  those  Treaties  gave  to  England  a  spe¬ 
cific  right  of  intervention,  claimed  that  right 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  Protestantism 
which  was  persecuted  in  Piedmont :  and  he 
told  the  Pope  that  the  cannon  of  England 
should  be  heard  in  the  Vatican,  if  those  who, 
like  England,  had  renounced  the  errors  of 
Rome,  were  persecuted  for  having  so  re¬ 
nounced  them.  We  would  not  shrink  from 
this  language  now.  If  Russia  be  permitted 
to  claim  the  right  of  protecting  every  insu¬ 
lated  peasant  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
heart  of  Turkey;  if  France  be  permitted  to 
claim  a  similar  right  of  protecting  the 
Church  of  Rome,  not  merely  in  the  Levant, 
where  Louis  XIV.  had  exercised  it,  but  in 
every  island  in  the  Pacific,  in  which  by  force 
or  fraud  that  Church  may  hereafter  be  planted 
— as  M.  Guizot  is  undersU)od  to  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  right — we  may  well  feel  that 
England  would  do  no  more  than  God  in  His 
Providence  has  called  and  enabled  her  to  do, 
if  she  in  like  manner  undertook  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  all  who  with  her  have  either  thrown 
off  or  never  suffered  the  bondage  of  Rome  : — 

‘If  a  foreign  influence  be  exerted  to  urge  in¬ 
dependent  Homan  Catholic  princes  to  invade 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  their  Protest¬ 
ant  subjects,  it  is  only  refisonable  that  a  league 
should  he  formed,  and  that  counter-influence 
should  be  e.xercised  by  states  professing  the  Re¬ 
formed  religion,  for  the  protection  of  their  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  faith.  The  Pontifical  state  interferes, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Waldenses,  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  Piedmont — for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Homan  Church.  While  this  is 
done,  what  law  of  non-intervention  is  to  j)revcnt  a 
Protestant  state  from  interposing  to  secure  tol¬ 
eration  at  least  for  a  Protestant  community  in 
the  same  dominions?’ — The  Crown  or  the  Ti¬ 
ara  !  p.  13. 

But  the  right  of  the  Vaudois  to  appeal  to 
us,  and  our  duty  to  meet  that  appeal,  rest 
on  specific  Treaties.  The  two  great  Protest¬ 
ant  Powers  of  Europe  in  IfiDO,  England 
and  Holland,  then  united  under  one  head,  in 
a  secret  article  of  their  Treaty  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  signed  on  the  211ih  of  Octo¬ 
ber  of  that  year,  provided  for  the  security  of 
the  Vaudois  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 


and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property.  In 
this  article  the  Duke  of  Savoy  recited  that 
he  had  already  restored  to  his  gcK>d  graces 
and  reinstated  under  his  royal  protection 
his  subjects,  Vaudois  by  religion,  and  that 
he  was  daily  receiving  from  them  proofs  of 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  service: 
and  that  he  thereby,  accordingly,  replaced 
them,  their  children,  and  their  posteri¬ 
ty — and  confirmed  them — in  the  possession 
of  all  and  of  each  of  their  ancient  rights, 
edicts,  usages,  and  privileges;  and  also 
promised  to  include  in  a  formal  edict,  to 
be  registered  in  the  Senate  of  Turin,  &/C., 
all  others  of  the  same  faith  who  might  choose 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  said  valleys. 
And  having  thus  affirmed  the  principle  of 
the  rights  of  the  Vaudois,  and  of  any  who 
might  adhere  to  them,  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  proceed¬ 
ed,  in  respect  to  the  details,  to  give  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  to  Holland  the  right  of  further  and 
distinct  interference — even  in  his  own  terri¬ 
tory — in  order  to  the  perfect  security  of  the 
Vaudois,  whom  these  stranger  Powers  had 
taken  under  their  protection.  The  words 
are  remarkable;  ‘And  finally,  the  ministers 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  of  their  High 
Mightinesses  shall  be  instructed  and  author¬ 
ized  to  regulate,  according  to  the  ancient 
edicts,  rights,  and  concessions,  with  the  min¬ 
isters  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  particulars 
of  things,  and  whatever  may  have  been  left 
out  and  omitted — ce  qui  pourroit  r ester  et 
estre  ohmis — in  order  to  provide  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  said  Vaudois  under  this  article, 
as  calso  for  the  execution  of  the  same  in  re¬ 
spect  of  matters  concerningtheir  religion,  and 
relative  to  their  property,  rights,  and  all  other 
objects.’* 

Much  as  this  is,  it  is  not  all :  for  not  only 
is  this  Secret  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  the 
Hague  (1000)  recited  word  for  word  in  the 
Treaty  of  Turin  (1704) — and  solemnly  re¬ 
newed  and  confirmed  ;  but  another  docu¬ 
ment,  an  Edictt  in  relation  to  the  Vaudois, 
is  also  still  more  remarkably  incorporated  in 
that  last  Treaty. 

We  believe  that  it  is  almost  an  unique  in- 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  446  of  1832,  pp.  4,  5, 

t  Burnet  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Edict  : — The  Duke  had  indeed  granted  a  very  full 
Edict  in  favor  of  the  V'audoi.s,  restoring  their  former 
liberties  and  privileges  to  them,  which  the  Lord 
(laiiway  took  care  to  have  put  in  the  most  emphat- 
ical  words,  and  past  with  all  formalities  of  law  to 
make  it  as  effectual  as  law  and  promises  can  be,  yet 
every  step  that  was  taken  in  that  affair  went  against 
the  grain  ;  and  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  King  and  the  States,  and  by  Lord 
(iallway’s  zeal.’ — Burnet's  Own  T'lmes^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
176-7. 
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stance  of  a  municipal  proclamation  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  relating  to  his  own 
subjects  exclusively,  being  confirmed  by  him 
as  a  stipulation  in  a  Treaty  which  he  was 
contracting  with  a  fineign  power — yet  it  is 
so.  By  the  4th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Tu¬ 
rin,  ‘  Sa  dite  Altesse  Royale  s’oblige  aussy 
de  confirmer,  comrne  elle  confirme  par  le 
present  article,  T  Article  Secret  du  vingtieine 
Octobre  mille  six  cents  quatre-vingt-dix 
(qui  est  insere  cy  apres),  coTtjoinfcrnrnt  arcc 
r Edit  du  vingt-troisicmr  May  mille  six  cents 
(fuattre-vingts  qunttorse,  concernants  le  re- 
tablissement  des  Vaudois:  lequel  Edit  aura 
toute  la  meme  force  et  vigueur  que  le  dit 
Article  Secret,  comrne  s’il  estoit  pareillc- 
ment  icy  insere  de  mot  a  mot.’  To  this 
municipal  edict,  then,  the  guarantee  of  a 
stranger  power  is  given,  as  solemnly  as  to 
the  public  Treaty  itself,  or  to  its  Secret  Arti¬ 
cle  ;  and  the  construction  of  that  edict  in 
fiivor  of  the  Protestants  may  be  best  and 
most  fittingly  collected  from  the  counter 
edict  of  the  Pope  of  that  day*  on  hearing  of 
it.  Innocent  XII.,  on  the  19th  of  August,! 
1694,  in  a  congregation  of  the  Inquisition 
held  in  the  Quirinal,  recited  that,  having 
had  reason  to  fear  that  Victor  Amadeus, 
impelled  by  the  importunate  instances  of 
heretic  princes,  might  yield  his  otherwise 
religious  mind  to  the  reperd  of  the  laws 
which  he  himself  had  enacted  ajjainst  his 
own  heretic  subjects,  he  had  oftentimes  ad¬ 
dressed  th.at  prince,  both  through  his  High¬ 
ness’s  Resident  in  The  Citv,  and  throuoh 
the  Nuntio  and  the  Inquisitor  at  Turin,  pater¬ 
nally  admonishing  the  Duke  that,  mindful  of 
his  hereditary  faith  and  of  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion,  he  should  take  care  to  remove  all  sus¬ 
picion  of  himself — from  the  Church  and  the 
faithful — in  so  grave  a  concern ;  but,  as  his 
Holiness  procenfcded  to  state,  the  heretic  sove¬ 
reigns  having  pressed  ‘  iniqua  turpitudine’ 
their  apjdications  in  behalf  of  the  Vaudois, 
he  himself  took  further  and  stronjrer  measures 
— ‘  omnem  lapidem  movit’ — to  engage  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  to  disavow  and  repudiate  any 
concessions,  which  he  might  have  made  in  a 
matter  which  threatened  the  subversion  of 

*  A  copy  of  tills  most  important  doonment  is  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Griernnees^  Appendix  IVo.  VI.,  pp. 

It  was  transmitted  by  Lord  Gall  way  to  his  own 
Government  at  home  in  a  despatch,  now  in  the  State 
Paper  Otiice,  dated  7tli  September,  1G!*4,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — ‘  J’ay  envove 
a  vostre  otTice,  monsieur,  le  decret  du  pape  avec  la 
dcffence  du  Senat  de  Turin  de  le  publier.  Je  omy- 
ois  que  ceste  affaire  auroit  de  grandes  suites  ;  inais 
le  pape  a  laissc  tomber  cette  affaire  :  et  il  n’ensera 
plus  question.’  He  adds  tlie  significant  words  :  ‘  Je 
crois  que  noire flotte  dans  la  Miditerran6e  a  beaucoup 
contribu6  a  ceste  resolution.' 
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the  neighboring  States,  nay,  of  all  Italy : 
and  to  induce  his  Highness  to  renounce  all 
negociations,  and  even  treaties,  if  perhaps 
ever  made  with  heretics  :  ‘  ut  omnes  tracta- 
tus  et  forsitan  pacta  hereticis  semper  inita 
omnino  ex  animo  et  mente  sua,  ut  rectum 
erat,  abjiceret.’ 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  such  was  the 
influence  of  Protestant  England  and  Protest- 
ant  Holland,  and  such  was  the  consideration 
paid  and  secured  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  as 
will  presently  appear,  for  his  protection  of 
Protestantism,  that  his  Highness  issued  the 
municipal  edict  in  question ;  some  parts  of 
which  the  Pope  said  he  could  not  read  with¬ 
out  tears — particularly  that  provision  by 
which  the  children  rescued  from  their  here¬ 
tic  fathers — in  other  words,  kidnapped  by 
Papists  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  up 
as  fellow-slaves  in  Popery — should  be  torn 
from  the  Church,  and  with  evident  damna¬ 
tion  to  their  souls,  be  restored  to  their  Pro¬ 
testant  parents — ‘  cum  evidenti  animarum 
damnatione  parentibus  haereticis  restitueren- 
tur.’ 

The  Pope  summed  up  all  by  saying  that 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.,  by  this  edict  (the  provi¬ 
sions  of  which  are  incorporated,  be  it  ever 
remembered,  in  a  formal  treaty  with  Eng¬ 
land),  not  only  abolished  all  the  laws  against 
his  heretic  subjects  (‘  non  modo  leges  omnes 
contra  ejus  subditos  haereticos,  ....  abroga- 
vit’),  but  also  granted  to  all  other  heretics 
who  might  enter  the  valleys  in  question  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  amd  who  might  de¬ 
sire  to  remain  there,  that  they  should  in  no 
way  be  molested  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  : — ‘  ne  ulla  auctoritate  in  damnaiae  reli- 
gionis  exercitio  irnpedirentur.’ 

Moved  by  these  enormities,  present  and  in 
prospect,  the  Pope  declared  that  the  edict 
which  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  thus  promul¬ 
gated  in  his  own  dominions,  in  favor  of  his 
own  subjects  and  of  their  co-religionists  who 
might  come  to  dwell  among  them  in  his  ter- 
ritories,  was  null  and  void.  He  called  upon 
the  Faithful  in  those  territories  and  elsewhere 
to  act  as  if  this  edict  had  never  been  issued 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  upon  the  bishops 
and  the  inquisitors  to  proceed  against  all 
heretics  in  the  country,  without  any  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  this  edict  : — ‘  nullo 
prorsus  habito  respectu  ad  pr.Tfatum  edic- 
tum,  aut  ad  quodcunque  privilegium,  indnl- 
tum,  sen  gratiam  ;  qure  omnia  nuHiter  con- 
cessa  et  vigore  prsesentls  decreti  abrogata 
fiwe  et  esse  declarantur.’ 

Now  our  object  is  not  to  show  how  the 
Pope,  having  vainly  attempted  to  induce  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  to  keep  no  faith  with  hereti 
I  tics  (‘  pacta  forsitan  hiereticis  semper  inita 
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abjicere’),  proceeded  to  act  on  the  other !  was  guaranteed  to  his  people  hy  the  Queen 
great  maxim  of  the  Papal  see,  and  to  inter-;  of  Great  Britain. 

fere  with  the  free  government  of  the  refrac-j  The  inherent  force  of  that  tolerating  Edict 
tory  prince,  and  to  annul  and  invalidate  his;  may  he  stated  in  the  simplest  alternative, 
municipal  acts.  These  conclusions,  though  ,  Could,  or  could  not,  Victor  Amadeus — on 
obvious,  are  incidental.  Our  object  is  rather  '  the  day  after  the  ratitication  of  the  Treaty  of 
to  show  that  the  Pope  (the  party  at  the  time  1704,  and  in  the  face  of  that  Edict,  incorpo- 
niost  interested  in  scrutinizing  the  language  j  rated  in  that  Treaty — have  revived  the  per- 
and  the  intentions  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  j  secuting  decrees  against  the  Vaudois  ?  If 
this  edict,  which  now  makes  a  substantial  |  he  could,  what  was  the  value,  what  was  even 
part  of  the  treaty  with  England  in  1704) ;  the  possible  meaning,  of  the  toleration  which 
construed  the  edict  as  abrogating  a// p/*f-  he  had  professed  to  grant  by  that  Edict? 
fxistin^  laws  against  the  Protestant  religion  What  had  he  yielded  by  it — what  had  (4ueen 
in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  Anne  gained  by  it — in  respect  to  Protestant- 

It  is  true  that,  totidcm  verbis,  the  edict  in  ism  ?  If.  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not 
question  repeals  no  more  than  the  edicts  of  j  have  renewed  those  persecuting  decrees  on 
the  31st  January  and  9th  April,  1G8G ;  but  the  day  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
those  were  the  last  edicts  issued  on  the  con-  in  question,  he  could  no  more  have  done  it 
dition  of  the  Vaudois.  They  were  issued  by  in  the  following  year,  or  in  any  later  period 
the  absolute  authority  of  die  same  sovereign ;  of  his  reign  ;  and,  unless  Treaties  be  like 
and,  considering  under  whose  importunities  I.  O.  U.’s,  they  bind  the  heirs  and  successors 
they  were  promulgated  (‘  reiterate  instanze  of  the  princes  who  sign  them  as  much  as 
de  prepotenza  straniera’),  they  were  intended  those  princes  themselves  ;  and,  therefore,  no 
to  consolidate  and  confirm  the  pre-existing  king  of  Sardinia  is  at  liberty  in  the  nine- 
provisions  against  the  Vaudois:  or,  rather,  teenth  century,  without  a  formal  breach  of 
to  extirpate  the  religion  and  the  people  treaty  with  England,  to  violate  the  toleration 


together.  When,  therefore,  the  same  Duke  which  his  predecessor  granted  to  the  Vaudois 
of  Savoy  who  published  the  hostile  edicts  of  in  1G94,  and  which  was  pledged  to  them  in 
IGSG,  revoked  them  in  1G94,  and  declared  the  Treaty  of  1704,  not  less  by  their  own  sove- 
that  his  Vaudois  subjects  should  enjoy  their  reign  than  by  the  protecting  power  of  the 
ancient  rights  and  privileges  (‘  loro  antichi  other  contracting  party, 
dritti  .  .  .  .  e  privvileggi’),  and  when  his  an-  We  have  already  said  that  this  guarantee 
tagonist,  the  Pope,  construed  this  revocation  was  anomalous,  and  it  may  be  added  that  it 
and  declaration  as  equivalent  to  an  abroga-  seems  to  compromise  the  independent  action 
tion  of  every  disability  to  which  Protestant-  of  the  Government  of  Sardinia  in  its  own’ 
ism  had  been  subject  in  Piedmont,  it  is  clear  states ;  and  we  have  l>een  asked  how  Eng- 
that  all  the  edicts  against  the  Vaudois  were  land  would  have  liked,  in  1829,  a  similar 
in  substance  revoked  by  the  one  in  their  intervention  on  the  part  of  Austria  in  behalf 
favor  in  1G94;  and  that  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Homan  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  The 
and  privileges,  at  that  time  guarcanteed  to  the  answer,  in  1829,  would  have  been  obvious: 
Vaudois  by  their  sovereign,  must  have  refer-  — ‘Let  Prince  Metternich  produce  a  treaty 
ence  to  a  state  of  entire  freedom,  to  their  with  England  analogous  to  that  whicli  Lord 
condition  in  the  valleys  before  their  persecu-  Aberdeen  can  produce  to  the  Sardinian  min- 
tions  began,  and  to  their  exemption  from  any  ister ;  and  we  will  confess  his  ecjual  right  to 
other  restraints  than  those  to  which  their  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  this  cm- 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  were  ex-  pire  :  then,  but  not  tile  then  ’ 
posed,  their  territorial  limits  alone  excepted.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
If  this  be  so,  though  out  of  those  territo-  (besides  ‘  the  advances  of  money  that  were 
rial  limits  the  Vaudois  may  have  no  rights —  promised  him  from  England  and  Holland,’ 
(as  their  king  was  lately  pleased  to  observe  till  the  receipt  of  which  he  ‘  would  not  own 
in  his  own  Court,  that  ‘  they  were  not  in  a  that  he  was  in  any  negociation’)*  received, 

constitutional,  but  in  a  paternal  state;’  and,  and  his  successor  the  King  of  Sardinia  re- 

as  he  added  with  inimitable  naivete,  that  tains,  the  price  of  the  protection  thus  guar- 
therein  there  was  no  question  of  right,  but  anleed  to  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont;  and  the 
of  grace') — yet,  within  those  limits,  they  Sovereign  of  England,  at  the  head  of  the 
have  rights  ;  those  rights  were  solemnly  Protestantism  of  Europe,  bought  their  liber- 
guaranteed  to  them  by  their  sovereign  in  a  ties  by  guaranteeing,  on  the  other  hand,  to 

formal  edict  ;  and  this  edict — contrary,  it  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  all  the  valleys  on  the 

may  be,  to  all  analogy  and  precedent — was  [  eastern  side  of  the  Alps,  which  had  been 
nevertheless  itself  referred  to  in  a  treaty  be¬ 
tween  that  sovereign  and  other  pow'ers,  and 
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won  from  France,  but  which,  if  restored  to 
France  at  the  peace,  would  have  kept  open 
to  Louis  XIV.  the  easiest  road  to  Turin. 
The  valley  of  Pragelato  was  one  of  those 
possessions.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  had 
stipulated  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  by  the 
Treaty  signed  at  Turin,  on  the  8th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1703,  that  whatever  their  allied 
arms  might  take  from  France  in  Franche- 
Comte  and  Burgundy  should  be  the  share  of 
the  Emperor  ;  while  whatever  might  be 
gained  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alps,  or 
even  in  Daiiphine  and  ProvencQ,  should  be 
yielded  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Duke  : 
— ‘  quod  vero  in  Pragellato^  Delphinatu,  et 
Provencia  alibive  locorum  acquiretur,  id  Cel- 
situdini  suae  Regiac  cedet.’  To  this  guaran- 
tee  the  Queen  of  f]nglaid  became  a  party  by 
the  Treaty  of  Turin  in  1704,  stating  therein 
the  reasons  on  her  own  part,  and  the  recip¬ 
rocal  promises  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  in  consideration  of  the  security  thus 
given  to  him.  Her  Majesty  anticipated  that 
all  ihe  conquests  then  in  view  might  not  be 
made ;  and’  therefore  proceeded  to  declare, 
that  if  by  the  fortune  of  war  it  should  so 
happen  that  his  Royal  Highness  might  not 
have  conquered  the  countries  in  question, 
her  Majesty  would  make  every  effort  at  the 
peace  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Duke,  particularly  the 
province  on  the  east  of  Mont  Genevre,  i.  c. 
the  valley  of  Pragelas  : — ‘  par  Timportante 
necessite  qu’il  y  a  pour  la  seurete  de  son 
Altesse  Royale  et  commune,  que  le  dit  Mont 
Genevre  serve  de  barriere  centre  la  France, 
et  qu’il  ne  reste  a  celle-cy  aucun  pied  eii 
de^a  les  Alpes.’  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  promised  on  his  part  to  se¬ 
cure  not  only  that  all  the  Protestants  who,  on 
account  of  their  faith,  had  been  compelled  to 
quit  Dauphine,  or  Provence,  or  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  including  Pragelas,  might  freely 
return,  and  re-occupy  their  possessions,  with 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  also 
that  all  others  of  the  same  faith,  who  might 
choose  to  enter  in  and  dwell  among  them, 
should  enjoy  the  same  advantages,  on  the 
condition  applicable  to  both  that  they  should 
abstain  from  endeavoring  in  any  way  to  con¬ 
vert  their  neighbors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  : 
— ‘  moyennant  que  les  uns  et  les  autres  ne 
tenteront  en  aucune  maniere  de  pervertir  les 
Catholiques  dans  leur  religion.’ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  part  of 
the  subject  farther  than  to  say  that,  eventu- 

i  ally,  the  stipulations  made  in  favor  of  the 

Duke  of  Savoy  were  carried  into  effect.  Be- 

I  sides  certain  territories  on  the  Milanese  bor- 

[ 

[  der  received  in  exchange  from  the  Emperor, 

I  and  in  like  manner  guaranteed  by  the  Queen 

f 
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[March, 

of  Great  Britain  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  all 
the  provinces  between  the  Alps  and  Turin 
were  made  over  to  him,  and  are  now  held  by 
the  King  of  Sardinia  in  virtue  of  these  stipu¬ 
lations;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeus  II.  (who, 
when  his  power  was  thus  strengthened  and 
consolidated,  was  further  permitted  by  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  to  add  himself  to 
their  number,  and  to  declare  himself  King  of 
Sardinia),  lost  no  time  in  forgetting  all  his 
own  counter-engagements  in  favor  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  valley  ot  Pragelas. 

It  was  not  ‘  another  king  who  knew  not 
Joseph,’  it  w’as  Victor  Anvadeus  himself, 
whose  breach  of  faith  the  envoy  of  George  I. 
at  the  court  of  Turin  was  compelled  to  ex¬ 
pose  in  1727. 

‘  At  Turin,  with  all  the  documents  at  hand  to 
consult  and  interpret,  while  Victor  Amadee 
himself  was  yet  reigning,  and  in  the  face  of  his 
ministers,  who  had  been  parlies  to  the  last  of  the 
treaties,  Mr.  Hedges  insisted  that  the  King  of 
Sardinia  was  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  lliatit  was  the  duty  of  England 
to  see  those  rights  secured.  I  told  him,  said 
Mr.  Hedges,  that  that  article  must  of  necessity 
suppose  them  to  have  had  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  or  otherwise  the  Protestant  pow¬ 
ers  could  never  have  agreed  to  a  treaty  imply¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  Protestant 
religion.’ — Grierances,  p.  14. 

Mr.  Hedges  afterwards,  in  an  interview 
with  the  Sardinian  minister,  proceeded  to 
specify  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  of  Pragelas ;  and  pointed  out  ‘  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  their  favor  in  the  treaty  concluded 
in  the  year  1704,  wherein  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley 
shall  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.’  The  minister,  it  is  true,  made  a 
distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
newly-annexed  valley  of  Pragelas  and  those 
of  the  other  valleys;  and  added,  ‘As  to 
the  Vaudois  (those  of  the  other  valleys), 
their  case  was  different ;  and  whatever  just 
grievances  they  had,  they  shall  be  relieved.* 
We  think,  however,  that  we  have  already 
proved  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  valley  of 
Pragelas  was  the  price  given  to  Victor  Ama¬ 
deus  for  the  protection  of  Protestantism  in 
that  valley  as  much  as  in  the  other  valleys 
of  Piedmont :  and  it  is  clear  that  this  was 
the  construction  put  by  the  English  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  time.  In  answer  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  del  Borgo,  the  Sardinian  minister, 
Mr.  Hedges  (we  quote  the  papers  laid  before 
Parliament  in  1832)  proceeded  as  follows: — 

‘I  then  told  him  that  I  could  not  but  be  ex¬ 
tremely  surprised  at  the  little  attention  that  was 
shown  to  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  intercession, 
founded  upon  solemn  treaties,  wiiich  were  word- 
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ed  in  a  manner  not  possible  to  be  misunderstood  ; 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  him,  in  the 
respectful  lest  manner  I  could,  that  I  must  again 
intercede  for  the  suspension  of  the  sentence,  in 
his  Majesty’s  name,  and  desire  at  the  same  time 
the  rej)eal  of  all  orders  contrary  to  the  treaties 
made  with  us.’ — Pari iamentai'V  Paper,  No.  446 
of  1832,  p.  12. 

‘  But,’  added  Mr.  Hedges  in  his  report,  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  this  conference, 

‘  if  some  relief  be  not  obtained  for  this  val¬ 
ley,  it  is  certain  that  the  Protestants  will  be 
entirely  rooted  out.’  The  false  and  feeble 
person  to  whom  Mr.  Hedges  addressed  these 
statements  was  incapable  of  acting  with  dig¬ 
nity,  consistency,  or  principle,  in  public  or 
in  private  life.  It  is  needless  therefore  to  say 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  personally 
*  cared  for  none  of  these  things,’  disregarded, 
or  at  least  inadequately  supported,  Mr. 
Hedges.*  The  Protestants  of  the  valley  of 
Pragelas  were  entirely  rooted  out ;  and  Mr. 
Hedges  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  for  the 
Vaudois  in  their  own  valleys.  He  said  that, 
unless  the  King  of  England  shall  insist  strong- 
ly  on  his  right  to  interfere  on  their  behalf,  he 
is  himself  confirmed  ‘  in  the  opinion  that 
they  are  determined  at  this  court  to  do  all 
they  can  to  put  an  end  to  the  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  the  Valleys.’ 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  of  its  be¬ 
ing  necessary  for  England  to  appeal  to  the 
treaties  of  1090  and  1704;  though  this  was 
the  occasion  to  which  the  attention  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  called  by  the  papers  produced 
in  18552.  In  1709,  a  similar  appeal  had  been 
made ;  and  in  that  year  Victor  Amadeus  re¬ 
plied,  in  a  letter  signed  by  himself,  to  Queen 
Anne,  on  the  subject  of  ber  remonstrances 
in  favor  of  the  Valley  of  Pragelas.  As  this 
letter  has  never,  we  think,  been  published, 
and  as  a  copy  from  the  State  Paper  Office  is 
before  us,  we  insert  it.  It  is  dated  March  13, 
1709 

‘  Ce  que  je  puis  trouver  de  plus  glorieux  dans 
tous  les  avantages  qui  sauroient  jamais  m’ar- 

*  ‘  The  king’s  zeal  for  religion,’  (we  have  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle’s  authority  for  it,)  ‘  and  great 
goodness,  and  humanity,  cannot  hut  lay  him  under 
great  concern  for  these  poor  people  ;  and  his  Majes¬ 
ty  would  have  you  represent  their  case  to  the  Court 
where  you  are,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  redress  of 
their  grievances.  However,  though  his  Majesty 
has  this  very  much  at  heart,  yet,  considering  the 
very  great  importance  of  the  main  business  in 
which  you  are  employed,  his  Majesty  would  have 
you  make  this  application  in  behalf  of  these  poor 
suderers  in  such  a  manner  as  may  not  give  offence 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  render  him  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  come  into  the  measures  of  the  two  crowns.’ 
*  The  main  business  ’  appears,  from  a  subsequent 
despatch,  to  have  been  ^concerning  our  woolen 
manufactures  !’ — Parliamentary  Paver,  No.  446  of 
1832,  pp.  6,  7. 


river,  c’est.  de  pouvoir  renconfrer  les  satisfac¬ 
tions  de  V.  M.  n'etant  ^)as  moins  porte  par  les 
engagemens  de  man  zele  Ires  ardent  wte  par 
ceiLT  des  Trades  inemes.  Ainsi  je  supplie  tree 
humblement  V.  M.  d’etre  persuadee  de  toute 
I’attention  que  je  dois  a  ses  Royales  intentions 
au  sujet  des  Peoples  des  Vallees  de  Pragelas  et 
Cezane  ;  j’ose  cependant  soumettre  a  la  grande 
penetration  de  V.  M.  les  reflexions  dont  M. 
Chetwynd  I’informera,  esperanl  qu’elle  ne  pour- 
ra  que  les  approuver  en  consid^rant  que  la  dila¬ 
tion  de  tout  eclat  et  publicite  dans  les  conjunc¬ 
tures  presentes  est  un  moyen  necessaire  m^rae 
pour  I’alfermissement  de  la  liberie  et  tranquillite 
publiques  selon  les  importantes  vues  de  V.  M.’ 
— Model'll  Royal  Letters,  Sardinia,  vol.  xxiv.* 

In  our  reference  to  tbe  circumstances  of 
the  appeal  in  1727,  Ae  have  sufficiently 
proved  that,  while  the  Sardinian  minister  en¬ 
deavored  to  withdraw  the  valley  of  Pragelas 
>om  the  guarantee  provided  by  those  treaties, 
the  court  of  Turin  did  not  venture  to  con¬ 
tend  that  the  Vaudois  of  the  Valleys  were 
not  distinctly  included  in  the  security  pledg¬ 
ed  to  them  as  Protestants  by  the  treaties  with 
England. 

To  the  conclusions  which  we  have  drawn 
from  the  treaties,  we  can  conceive  no  answer 
except  one,  which,  by  whomsoever  else  it 
may  be  made,  will  not,  we  think,  be  urged 
by  the  party  whom  we  are  most  interested  in 
convincing — we  mean  the  King  of  Sardinia 
himself.  That  answer  is,  that,  however  un¬ 
pleasantly  just  might  have  been  our  reason¬ 
ing,  if  addressed  to  his  predecessor  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.  in  the  year  1798,  before  the 
cession  of  Piedmont  to  France,  it  has  no 
force  when  applied  to  him  who  reigns  over 
Piedmont,  not  as  the  successor  of  the  said 
Charles  Emanuel,  or  by  virtue  of  any  ances¬ 
tral  rights,  or  with  reference  to  any  old 
Treaties,  but  as  the  creature  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  or,  to  speak  more  courteously,  by  the 
Exequatur  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Vienna 
when  settling  the  re-partition  of  Europe. 
We  repeat  that,  whoever  else  may  so  reason, 

*  Mr.  Chetwynd,  the  Queen’s  minister  at  Turin, 
wrote  to  Lord  Sunderland  on  the  7th-18th  of  June 
(O.  S.  and  N.  S  ),  1710,  as  follows  :  ‘  Since  what  1 
received  from  your  Lordship  the  1st  of  April,  1709, 
with  the  Queen’s  answer  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
about  granting  a  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  Valleys  of  Pragelas  and  Sezane,  I 
have  been  altogether  silent  on  that  head,  content¬ 
ing  myself,  as  occasion  offered,  to  do  those  poor 
people  all  the  service  1  could,  and  see  that  they 
were  not  disturbed  in  that  Tacite  permission  for  a 
Liberty  of  conscience  wch  his  R.  H.  tolerated  from 
the  day  that  they  were  conquered,  in  hopes  from 
day  to  day,  that  he  would  think  of  performing  his 
promise  to  the  Queen,  and  grant  those  new  subjects 
the  liberty  of  building  some  churches,  with  such 
other  marcks  of  a  free  exercise  of  religion  as  tbe 
Vaudois  enjoy.’ 
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Charles  Albert  will  not.  lie  will  rather  con¬ 
tend  that  the  Revolution,  taking  it  in  its 
wddest  sense  from  1T88  to  1815,  was  a  great 
flood  which  overwhelmed  almost  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  principalities  of  Europe ;  but  the 
subsidence  of  which  showed  to  the  ancient 
proprietors  their  land-marks  still  standing, 
and  their  thrones,  damp,  indeed,  and  dirty, 
but  still  waiting  to  re-seat  them ;  and  that 
the  chief  of  his  royal  house  did  not  receive 
Piedmont,  as  it  might  have  been  thrown  to  a 
Bernadotte,  an  Eugene  Beauharnois,  or  a 
Baron  de  Rothschild,  at  the  Congress  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  but  resumed  it  as  the  territorial  pos¬ 
session  and  sovereignty  of  his  time-honored  | 
race;  that  he  hims^f  was  born  with  those 
rights  to  the  succession  of  Piedmont  which 
have  now  devolved  upon  him  :  that  he  be¬ 
longs  to  the  hereditary  royalties  of  the  world  : 
that  he  represents  at  Turin  not  Prince  Met- 
ternich  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  but  Victor 
Amadeus  II.,  who  almost  founded  that  Turin, 
and  who  recovered  it  from  the  all-but  grasp 
of  the  French  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago;  and  that,  in  all  sovereignty,  he  is  the 
lawTul  heir  of  ‘  the  wisest  monarch’  in  Eu¬ 
rope — so,  at  least.  Pope  called  him.  Upon 
this  principle,  Victor  Emanuel  returned  to 
the  continent  from  his  barren  ishind  :  and  in 
the  first  lines  of  his  treaty  with  England, 
signed  at  Vienna  on  the  20th  of  May,  1815, 
affirmed  that  he  had  re-entered  into  full  and 
entire  possession  of  his  continental  states  in 
the  same  manner  as  he,  meaning  his  father, 
had  possessed  them  on  the  L’#  of  January ^ 
1792,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of 
Savoy  ceded  to  France,  &/C.  If  this  be  so, 
he  inherited  the  obligations  as  well  as  the 
patrimony — he  became  subject  to  the  duties, 
as  w’ell  as  seized  of  the  rights,  of  Victor  Ama¬ 
deus  II.  : — and  Charles  Felix,  the  late  king, 
and  Charles  Albert,  the  present  king,  took, 
and  all  future  kings  of  Sardinia,  in  their 
turn,  must  be  content  to  take,  the  compacts 
as  w'ell  as  the  crown  of  their  predecessors : 
and  to  admit  the  right,  which  solemn  Treaties 
have  secured  to  England,  of  being  the  pro¬ 
tectress  of  a  portion  of  their  people. 

Assuming,  then,  that  England  possesses 
this  right  of  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
Vaudois,  whenever  their  security  may  appear 
to  be  endangered — and  that  this  right  is 
founded  not  on  the  vague  generalities  of  a 
common  Protestantism,  but  on  the  specific 
provisions  of  a  formal  and  national  compact 
between  the  two  powers — we  are  bound,  from 
time  to  time,  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  Vaudois,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
they  do  not  require  the  interference  of  Eng- 
and. 

What,  then,  is  the  actual  state  of  the  Vau- 
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dois?  We  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  pamph¬ 
let  entitled  ‘  The  Grievances  of  the  Civil  and 
Religious  Condition  of  the  Waldenses  in 
1843,’  for  the  following  illustrations  of  that 
state.  In  order  to  e.xplain  them,  it  must  be 
recollected  that,  from  and  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1838,  the  new'  code  of  Sardinia 
came  into  operation.  By  the  third  article,  it 
is  provided  that  other  worship  than  that  of 
•Rome  is  only  tolerated  according  to  ihe  usa¬ 
ges  and  special  regulations  relating  to  the 
same  :  and  another  article  provides  that  les 
sujets  non  Catholiques  enjoy  civil  rights  con¬ 
formably  to  the  laws,  regulations,  and  usages 
relating  to  them.  These  terms,  to  our  eyes 
apparently  so  innocuous,  are  understood  on 
the  spot,  by  the  fears  of  one  party,  and  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  other,  to  apply  to  the  revival  of 
all  the  edicts  against  the  Waldenses;  ‘the 
laws,  regulations,  and  usages  relating  to  them’ 
being  said  to  be  contained  in  the  edicts  ewainst 
them  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ries. 

‘  The  son  of  a  Waldensian  soldier  who  served 
under  the  conscription  of  Napoleon,  being  born 
in  a  garrison  w'here  there  w'as  no  Protestant  min¬ 
ister,  was  baptized  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
He  W’as  shortly  afterw’ards  brought  home  to  the 
Valleys,  w’as  educfited  as  a  Protestant  in  the 
communion  of  his  forefathers,  attended  Protest¬ 
ant  worship,  and  received  the  sacrament  in  a 
Waldensifin  church.  He  w’as  married  to  a  Wal¬ 
densian  w'oman  by  a  Waldensian  pastor.  But 
this  marriage  is  now  called  a  mixed  marriage, 
under  the  allegation  that  he  is  an  apostate  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic;  and  a  process  w’ith  all  its  penal¬ 
ties  hangs  over  the  family.’ — Grievances^  p.  13. 

It  is  true,  that  in  1794,  the  King  of  Siir- 
dinia  published  an  Edict  containing  these 
words  : — 

‘  We  renew  our  orders  to  prevent  the  taking 
aw'ay  children,  w'ith  a  view  of  obligin<r  them  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  religion ;  and  those  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  taken  aw’ay  must  be  restor¬ 
ed.’ — Gilly's  Extracts,  p.  24. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that, — 

‘  In  spite  of  these  Edicts,  children  are  now 
taken  away,  under  the  pretence  of  their  being 
illegitimate.  Two  lamentable  cases  of  this  sort 
occurred  in  one  commune  last  year  [qii.  1828]  ; 
one  of  them  was  attended  by  circumstances 
w’hich  caused  a  general  sensation.  A  mother 
refused  to  deliver  up  her  infant,  and  fled  w  ith  it 
to  the  mountains,  w’here  she  w'as  pursued  by  car¬ 
biniers  despatched  for  that  purpose.  For  many 
weeks  she  lived  a  miserable  life  among  the  rocks 
and  forests,  flying  from  place  to  place,  until  the 
sufferings  of  the  mother  and  child  excited  the  pity 
of  the  authorities  w'ho  signed  the  order  for  the 
pursuit.  The  order  was  w’ithdraw’n,  but  not  re¬ 
voked  ;  and  the  woman’s  fears  and  anxiety  con¬ 
tinue,  while  she  remains  exposed  to  the  same  se¬ 
verity. — Gilh/s  Extract  from  Waldensian  Re¬ 
searches,  1831,  p.  24. 
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*  We  also  find  that — 

^  ‘  In  May,  18 10,  a  fraternity  of  eight  missionarj’ 

priests  of  the  order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  La- 
zare  was  instituted  at  La  Torre,  the  principal 
village  of  the  Waldenses;  and  when  the  build¬ 
ings  and  full  establishtnent  shall  be  completed, 
it  will  be  the  business  of  these  priests  to  go  about 
making  proselytes  by  every  means  in  their  pow¬ 
er. —  Grievances,  p.  8. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  course, 
as  the  pamphlet  proceeds  to  observe,  this 
could  not  be  matter  of  complaint :  but  ‘  the 
reciprocity  is  all  on  one  side.’  The  Roman 
Catholic  is  allowed  to  invade  the  Protestant 
valleys  ;  the  Vaudois  is  not  allowed  to  invade 
the  Roman  Catholic  plain.  The  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  is  permitted  to  purchase  lands  among  the 
Vaudois;  the  Vaudois  is  not  permitted  to 
pur-chase  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  To 
this  legal  disability  we  will  again  advert.  We 
refer  to  it  here  only  to  show  the  unfairness  of 
allowing  the  Roman  Catholic  to  enter  the 
valleys,  and  of  refusing  to  the  Vaudois  per¬ 
mission  to  enter  the  plain.  But  this  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  evil.  Not  only  is  the  Vau¬ 
dois  prohibited  from  endeavoring  to  spread 
his  faith  beyond  his  own  narrow  limits,  but 
even  within  them  he  is  prohibited  from  op¬ 
posing  the  proselytizing  zeal  of  his  new  neigh¬ 
bors  :  ‘  for  it  is  a  clause  in  one  of  the  revived 
edicts  of  1002  that  the  several  penalties  be 
enforced  against  any  Protestant  who  dissuades 
one  of  his  own  communion  from  turning  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic.’  {Grievances,  p.  7.)  And  this 
not  in  the  case  of  strangers  only  : — 

‘  They  arc  absolutely  forbidden  to  exert  their 
parental  authority,  if  their  own  children,  girls 
above  ten,  and  boys  above  twelve,  arc  tempted 
to  forsake  their  faith.  ...  In  1836  a  child 
was  taken  from  a  family  at  Lucernette,  and  an¬ 
other  from  a  family  at  St.  Germain,  in  1842,  up¬ 
on  the  pretext  of  an  inclination  expressed  by 
those  children  to  turn  Roman  Catholics  ;  there 
being  no  difficulty  in  tempting  a  poor  half-starv¬ 
ed  boy  of  twelve,  or  girl  often,  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  oliered  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  a 
loaforafish  in  the  other.  Thus  the  parent’s 
heart  is  to  be  doubly  pierced ;  first,  by  encour¬ 
aging  a  pretended  exercise  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  his  child,  before  the  understanding  is  ma¬ 
tured  ;  and  secondly,  by  a  legalized  abduction 
of  the  child  so  tampered  with.  On  the  2nd  of 
May,  1839,  the  child  of  Jacques  Dalmias  de  Da¬ 
vid  and  Marguerite  his  wife  having  been  torn 
from  them  on  the  pretence  of  being  illegitimate, 
was  sent  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Pignerol, 
although  the  parents  were  both  native  Vaudois, 
horn  in  the  commune  and  parish  of  Villar-Bobi. 
and  lawfully  married  in  that  parish  by  the  pas¬ 
tor  thereof.  Upon  the  first  abduction,  the  father 
took  away  the  infant  from  the  nurse  to  whose 
charge  it  had  been  committed  previously  to  its 
being  carried  to  the  Hospital ;  and  for  this,  and 
for  his  refusal  to  attend  the  summons  of  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  province,  he  and  his  wife  were 


thrown  into  prison,  and  there  remained  several 
days.  The  child,  however,  was  restored  to  its 
parents,  atler  an  investigation  w'hich  lasted  ma¬ 
ny  months,  the  legitimacy  of  its  birth  having 
been  fully  proved.’ — Grievances,  pp.  7,  8. 

‘  In  the  month  of  August,  1842,  the  Prefect  of 
Pignerol  ordered  a  Bible-lecture  and  prayer¬ 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  a  school-room  at  La 
Tour,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  to  be  discontinued, 
although  this  kind  of  devotional  exercise  is  one 
of  the  privileges  which  had  been  secured  to  the 
people  by  law  and  treaty. 

‘  On  the  18th  of  January,  1840,  a  similar  or¬ 
der  had  been  issued  by  the  Intendant  of  the 
Province,  to  this  effect : — “  The  Royal  Secreta¬ 
ry  of  State  for  the  Interior  having  been  in¬ 
formed  that  every  Sunday  some  Walden¬ 
ses  of  Lucernette,  Lucerne,  Torre,  and  San 
Giovanni,  held  congregations  in  the  territory  of 
Lucerna,  in  the  -school-house  there,  and  that 
many  persons,  of  every  age  and  sex,  met  to¬ 
gether  to  sing  Psalms  aloud,  and  to  read  in  the 
manner  practised  in  the  Temples  of  the  Wal¬ 
denses,  the  said  Royal  Secretary  of  State  has 
communicated  to  me,  that  the  places  being  ap¬ 
pointed  wherein  the  IValdensianwoj'ship  may  be 
exercised,  no  innovation  or  increase  in  the  rmm- 
ber  of  the  same  can  be  admitted,  and  the  W’^al- 
denses  must  be  enjoined  to  discontinue  these 
meetings,  or,  in  case  of  contumacy,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  adopt  some  measures  to  prevent 
them.”  The  Sunday  services  in  the  school  at 
Lucernette  were  accordingly  discontinued,  be¬ 
cause  Lucernette  was  not  exactly  within  the 
limits,  but  the  similar  mandate  which  forbade 
the  meetings  in  the  school-room  at  La  Tour, 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  contrary  to  treaty  and 
stipulation,  and  exhibited  the  extent  of  the  ag¬ 
gressive  encroachment,  which  is  now  being 
made  on  the  religious  rights  of  this  helpless 
branch  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

‘  It  so  happens,  that  a  book  published  by  Roy¬ 
al  authority  at  Turin,  in  1674,  under  the  title, 
“  Conferences  faictes  a  Turin  dans  I’hostel  de 
Vilie  en  jiresence  des  Messieurs  les  Ambassa- 
deurs  Suisses,  entre  les  Ministres  de  S.  A.  R. 
et  les  Deputez  des  Vallies  de  Lucerne,”  and 
bearing  the  impression  “  Chez  Jean  Sinahalde, 
Imprimeur  de  son  Altesse  Royalle,”  contains  a 
solemn  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Wal¬ 
denses  to  hold  any  religious  services  in  any  of 
the  places  within  the  tolerated  limits,  of  which 
La  Tour  is  piirticularly  mentioned  as  being  one. 
“In  these  tolerated  places,  not  only  Temples 
and  preaching  are  allowed,  but  all  other  exer¬ 
cises.”  Dans  ceux  ci  il  y  a  non  seidement  le 
Temple  et  la  predication,  mats  tons  les  aiUres 
exercises?'*'’ — Grievances,  pp.  10,  11. 

But,  in  reference  to  both  classes  of  cases, 
we  may  well  ask,  is  this  a  state  of  things 
which  ought  to  continue  in  the  fate  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom,  under  the  guarantee  of  Eng¬ 
land,  their  sovereign  professed  to  grant  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion?  W^e  say  no¬ 
thing  as  to  any  restriction  imposed  upon  the 
Vaudois  out  of  their  own  Valleys.  Their 
king  has  the  letter  of  the  bond  in  his  favor, 
and  may  insist  on  the  pound  of  their  flesh ; 
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he  may,  therefore,  prohibit  their  exercise  of 
any  liberal  profession,  or  their  possession  of 
a  foot  of  land  beyond  the  Valleys.  Under 
the  words  of  the  treaties,  we  have  no  right  to 
complain  in  respect  to  these  matters  ;  but 
when  we  see  how  rigidly  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  repels  the  Vaudois  from  the  plain,  and 
republishes  decrees  which  invalidate  their 
title  to  any  purchases  beyond  their  prescribed 
limits,  we  are  doubly  bound  to  see  that  jus¬ 
tice  is  secured  to  them  within  those  limits  ; 
and  that  privileges  which  the  arms  and  di¬ 
plomacy  of  England  guaranteed  to  them  on 
the  ground  of  our  common  Protestantism  be 
not — through  our  ignorance  or  apathy — 
sacrificed  to  the  religious  bigotry  or  the  po¬ 
litical  tyranny  of  any  reigning  sovereign. 

For  the  Vaudois  can  never  forget  that 
before  the  restoration  of  his  dynasty,  they 
were  free : — 

‘  When  Piedmont  was  incorporated  with 
France  at  the  end  of  tne  last  century,  the  Wal- 
denses  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  other  Piedmontese,  and  enjoyed  religious, 
civil,  and  political  rights,  in  common  with  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  in  1814,  the  King  of  Sardinia 
deprived  the  Waldenses  of  the  benefits  of 
emancipation,  to  which  they  had  been  admitted 
during  the  French  domination,  and  replaced 
them  under  former  disabilities.  They  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  limits  too  narrow  for  their  popula¬ 
tion  ;  they  were  declared  incapable  of  holding 
any  office  of  rank,  military  or  civil ;  they  were 
excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  legal  and 
medical  professions  out  of  the  valleys ;  forbid¬ 
den  to  work  on  Roman  Catholic  holidays,  and 
subjected  to  all  the  vexatious  and  mortifying 
distinctions  imposed  on  persons  of  an  inferior 
caste.’ — Grievances^  pp.  2,  3, 

While  the  Protestants  of  France  were  se¬ 
cured  under  the  Bourbons  in  all  the  rights 
which  they  had  enjoyed  under  Buonaparte, 
by  what  oversight,  or  through  whose  more 
active  fault,  the  Waldenses  were  placed  in  a 
worse  position  under  the  prince  whom  they 
received  as  their  legitimate  sovereign,  than 
when  under  the  rule  of  strangers,  it  is  now 
in  vain  to  inquire.  It  would  be  happy  for 
other  sovereigns,  and  happier  still  for  their 
subjects,  if  the  case  of  the  Vaudois  were  the 
solitary  instance  in  which  the  rule  of  the 
French  might  be  remembered  with  regret. 
The  conscription  was  an  evil,  the  extent  of 
which  we  are  not  disposed  to  underrate  ;  but 
it  was  the  only  evil  which  the  Vaudois  when 
subjected  to  France  had  as  such  to  endure  ; 
and  how  has  it  been  exchanged  for  the  never- 
ending  harassments  of  their  actual  state  ? 
‘  My  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whips ; 
but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.’ 

We  are  aware  that  Papists  and  Pro-Papists 
will  tell  us  that  it  is  not  for  a  nation,  which 
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enacted  the  Penal  Laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  to  complain  of  the  treatment  which 
Protestants  may  endure  under  the  laws  of 
other  states :  and  that  Victor  Emanuel  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  to  a  British  ambassador 
who  urged  him  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  Waldenses,  ‘  Do  you  emancipate  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  I  will  emanci¬ 
pate  the  Vaudois.’  In  answering  this,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  defend  the  Penal  Code :  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  its  disabilities  are  all 
removed,  and  that  its  inflictions  had  never 
been  enforced  for  two  generations  at  least 
before  their  repeal ;  and,  above  all,  that  Eng¬ 
land  calls  on  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  refrain 
from  wronging  his  Protestant  subjects  not 
j  because  they  are  such — which  would  be  the 
only  analogy  which  could  have  justified  his 
calling  on  England  to  relieve  her  Roman 
Catholic  subjects — but  because  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  whose  obligations  he  has  inherited 
as  much  as  their  dominions,  distinctly  guar¬ 
anteed  to  the  Vaudois  certain  rights  by  sol¬ 
emn  treaty,  and  formally  empowered  England 
and  Holland  to  watch  over  its  execution. 

While,  therefore,  we  might  now  at  any 
rate  point  to  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  call  upon  the  King 
of  Sardinia  to  place  the  Vaudois  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  if  he  chose  to  adhere  to  the  analogy 
suggested  by  Victor  Emanuel,  we  take  the 
humbler  and  safer  ground  of  appealing  to  his 
treaties. 

Instead  of  those  treaties  being  observed, 
instead  of  any  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  Vaudois,  the  treaties  are  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia  what  history  is  to  Lord  Plunket, 
an  old  Almanack ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
Vaudois  is  day  by  day  deteriorated ;  and  un¬ 
less  England  shall  interfere  not  merely  speed¬ 
ily,  but  sternly,  in  their  favor  at  the  court  of 
Turin,  one  great  warning  voice  against  the 
apostacy  of  Rome  is  in  danger  of  being  si¬ 
lenced  :  one  light  which  has  long  shone  in 
surrounding  darkness,  the  lux  in  tenebris  of 
their  own  valley  Lucerna,  may  too  probably 
be  extinguished ;  or  the  glory  of  being  the 
champion  of  the  Protestantism  of  Europe  will 
be  taken  from  England,  and  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  supporting  the  weak  in  our  com¬ 
mon  struggle  against  Rome  will  be  given  to 
another  sovereign  and  another  nation. 

For  the  never-dying  hatred  which  the 
Church  of  Rgme  bears  to  the  churches  of  a 
purer  faith  is  now  well  supported  by  the  civil 
power  in  Piedmont.  The  civil  power  in 
Piedmont  is  now  in  the  hands  of  an  absolute 
prince,  whose  character  is  told  in  a  few  sen¬ 
tences.  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia, 
was,  as  Prince  of  Carignan,  in  1821,  a  liber¬ 
al,  not  to  say  a  rebel.  On  the  12th  ol  March, 
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1821,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  the  books  which  they  required  for  the  college 
Constitutionalists  of  Piedmont,  who  had  got  at  La  Tour ;  and  when  he  was  overruled  and 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Turin;  and  on  persuaded  to  withdraw  that  order,  he  paid 
their  part  proceeded,  together  with  20,000  the  duty  himself.  In  the  affair  of  the  lands 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  to  the  palace  of  Victor  purchased  by  the  Vaudois  beyond  their 
Emanuel,  and  required  that  prince,  his  kins-  bounds,  to  which  w'e  promised  to  advert 
man  as  well  as  sovereign,  to  adopt  ‘  the  Con-  again,  Charles  Albert,  after  signing  an  ordi- 
stitution  of  Spain/  then  the  watchword  of  nance  which  cancelled  all  such  contracts, 
Italian  Revolutions.  The  honesty  and  the  and  which  enjoined  every  Vaudois  purchaser 
firmness  of  the  King  baffled  the  design.  Con-  to  re-sell  w  ithin  a  given  date,  (and,  of  course, 
scientiously  objecting  to  the  Constitution,  he  as  a  sine  qua  non,  to  a  Roman  Catholic,)  re¬ 
chose,  rather  than  swear  to  observe  it,  to  de-  voked  it  in  part  by  granting  to  each  individ- 
scend  at  once  from  his  throne;  and  accord-  ual,  who  would  apply  for  it  as  a  personal 
ingly,  on  the  following  day,  abdicated.  The  grace,  that  which  he  had  refused  as  a  princi- 
King  now  reigning  was  made  from  a  different  pie  to  the  w  hole  body.  In  the  present  state 
mould.  Two  days  afterwards,  that  is,  on  the  of  public  opinion  in  Europe,  he  could  not, 
15th  March,  1821,  Charles  Albert,  in  the  indeed,  well  have  enforced  his  decree ;  and 
presence  of  the  Provisional  Junta,  swore,  as  he  was,  therefore,  very  anxious  to  be  asked 
Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  ‘  before  God,  on  the  to  dispense  with  it;  being  much  in  the  con- 
Holy  Evangelists,  to  observe  the  political  dition  of  a  Quaker,  whom  w'e  once  saw  in 
Constitution  of  Spain,  with  two  exceptions,’  Buckingham  Palace  with  his  hat  on,  busying 
&.C.  But  the  Austrians  were  at  hand  :  Count  himself  much  to  meet  an  orthodox  yeoman  or 
Bubna  crossed  the  frontiers  with  his  army  exon  to  take  it  off  for  him.  We  believe  the 
from  the  Milanese  :  the  Regent  ran  away  to  fact  to  be,  that  there  is  a  perpetual  fight  be- 
the  foot  of  the  legitimate  king;  and,  without  tween  the  King  and  his  confessor ;  and,  un¬ 
making  any  terms  for  his  followers,  or  caring  less  the  King  be  made  to  feel  that  the  case  of 
further  for  any  Constitution,  Spanish  or  Pied-  the  Vaudois  is  not  ‘  an  open  question/  upon 
montese,  made  his  own  peace.  The  Liber-  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  may  please; 
alism  of  Italy  soon  melted  aw’ay :  and  Charles  unless  he  be  made  to  understand  that  his 
Felix,  the  brother  of  Victor  Emanuel,  reign-  priest  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  he 
ed  peaceably  ;  and  Charles  Albert,  who  had  himself  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  rights  of 
then  become,  by  the  course  of  nature  and  of  this  portion  of  his  people  than  with  the  rights 
the  law,  heir  presumptive,  eventually  sue-  of  the  people  of  Japan  (excepting,  indeed,  to 
ceeded.  Though  he  has  so  long  since  thrown  observe  them  himself,  and  to  cause  them  to 
off  his  old  principles  and  associates,  he  can-  be  observed  by  others),  he  must  never  hope 
not  forget  how  much  occasion  he  once  gave  to  govern  Piedmont  without — what  he  hates 
to  the  parti-pretre  in  all  countries,  and  to  — the  intervention  of  England.  We  think 
Austria  especially,  both  as  to  politics  and  as  that  the  existing  circumstances  of  his  own 
to  religion,  to  watch  him  ;  and  he  has  ap-  state  require  that  intervention,  and  that  we 
peared  resolved  to  disarm  their  jealousy  by  ask  nothing  which  Victor  Amadeus  II.  did 
overacting  the  legitimate  absolutism  of  his  not  formally  grant,  and  which  England,  by 
House.  Other  motives,  also,  may  now  influ-  virtue  of  the  public  faith  of  nations,  is  not 
ence  him  :  he  may  really  feel  that  he  was  required  and  enabled  to  demand, 
wrong  in  1821 ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  anx-  We  tire  compelled  to  say  all  this,  because 
ious  to  make  amends  fo^  the  liberality  of  his  at  this  moment  Charles  Albert  seems  to 
former  politics  by  the  severity  of  his  present  repent  of  his  former  kindnesses  to  the  Vau- 
bigotry  : — and  as  the  priests  are  more  nume-  dois  :  he  bears  with  impatience  the  ob- 
rous  in  Piedmont  than  in  any  other  part  of  ligation  of  tolerating  them  ;  submits  to  it 
Italy,  Rome  only  excepted,  there  is  always  a  only  because  he  knows  that — besides  the 
most  powerful  body  on  the  spot,  ready  alike  parti-pretre,  which  may  watch  him  on  one 
to  stimulate  his  conscience,  and  to  direct  his  side — there  is  the  sympathy  of  the  Protestant 
zeal ;  and,  above  all,  to  create  and  sustain  a  power  of  Europe  on  the  other  side,  which 
machinery  of  public  opinion,  which  so  far  must  check,  if  it  did  not  crush  him,  in  any 
acts  on  the  despotism  of  the  Sovereign  as  to  open  disregard  of  those  obligations.  But 
double  his  power  for  all  purposes  of  persccu-  even  now  he  resents,  with  as  much  boldness 
tion,  and  to  fetter  it  for  all  purposes  of  toler-  as  he  dares  to  indulge,  the  claim  of  England 
ation.  At  different  times,  it  is  true,  he  has  to  interfere  in  the  cause  of  his  Protestant 
showed  insulated  acts  of  kindness  to  individ-  subjects.  On  a  late  occasion  he  stated  that 
ual  Vaudois.  And  as  a  favor  to  the  whole  they  had  indisposed  him  their  sovereign  to- 
community,  indeed,  he  promised,  some  years  wards  them,  by  their  endeavors  to  engage 
ago,  to  admit,  duty-free,  into  his  dominions  England  to  interfere  in  their  affairs :  that 
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he,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  did  not  meddle 
in  the  interior  government  of  England ;  and 
that  England,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  not 
to  mix  herself  up  with  the  police  of  his 
kingdom.  And,  in  like  manner,  it  was  said 
on  another  occasion,  that  these  discussions 
about  the  Vaudois  are  discussions  on  points 
of  domestic  administration,  of  which  each 
government  is  sole  judge.  Now,  however 
applicable  might  be  this  answer,  if  made  by 
the  cardinal  legate  at  Ancona  to  a  British 
authority,  complaining  of  the  atrocious  con¬ 
duct  of  the  papal  government  towards  the 
Jews  in  that  city,  whom  we  admit  we  are 
not  bound  by  any  treaty  to  protect,  it  is 
wholly  inadmissible  when  addressed  by  the 
court  of  Turin  to  an  English  minister,  who, 
holding  the  treaty  of  Turin  in  his  hand,  can 
point  to  the  article  which,  freely  granted  by 
the  first  King  of  Sardinia,  not  only  binds 
all  his  successors  to  protect  the  Vaudois,  but 
authorizes  the  Kings  of  England  to  inter- 
pose  on  their  behalf. 

Again  and  again,  then,  we  say  that  our 
right  to  interfere  is  not  a  vague  community 
of  Protestantism  between  us  and  the  Vaudois 
of  Piedmont,  but  a  secular  international 
compact  between  eur  sovereign  and  their 
sovereign.  It  may  have  been  founded  on 
religious  motives — it  may  lead  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  religious  truth ;  but  it  would 
be  as  absolute  and  unimpeachable  if  the 
subject  of  it  were  the  protection  of  the  Jews. 
We  required,  and  the  Piedmontese  govern¬ 
ment  granted,  that,  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  certain  parties 
in  Piedmont,  then  holding  certain  opinions, 
should  be  permitted  the  free  maintenance  of 
those  opinions,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
worship  founded  thereon. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  was  from 
sympathy  wdth  their  religion  that  successive 
rulers  of  England  have  interfered  with  the 
government  of  Piedmont  on  behalf  of  the 
Vaudois.  Charles  I. — a  name  which  to  some 
might  recommend  even  the  Vaudois — sent, 
in  1640,  a  minister  (Morton)  to  reside  at 
their  principal  village.  La  Tour,  to  watch 
for  their  welfare,  and  to  plead  their  cause 
with  the  court  of  Turin.  Cromwell,  roused 
by  the  death-cry  of  those  ‘  slain  by  the  bloody 
Piedmontese’  in  1655,  ‘  so  engaged  the  Car¬ 
dinal  (of  France),  and  so  terrified  the  Pope 
himself,’  says  Clarendon,  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  thought  it  necessary  to  renew  to  the 
survivors  all  the  privileges  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived.  At  the  same  time  with 
this  intervention  of  England,  poured  in  upon 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  petitions,  remonstrances, 
and  menaces  from  every  Protestant  state 
in  Christendom — from  Holland,  Denmark, 
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Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Germany — un¬ 
supported,  indeed,  by  the  force  of  treaty, 
but  prompted  and  sustained  by  the  spirit  of 
a  common  faith.  England  again  appeared, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  conjunction  with  Hol¬ 
land,  in  1690 ;  and  England  appeared  alone 
in  1704.  For  what  William  111.  had  done 
at  the  former  period,  Queen  Anne  adopted 
cordially,  and  further  strengthened  in  1704. 
We  have  seen  the  inteivention  of  George  I., 
through  his  representative  at  Turin,  too 
feebly  supported  by  his  ministers  at  home. 
But  at  no  time  has  the  obligation  of  inter- 
fering  on  behalf  of  the  Vaudois,  as  need 
might  require,  been  renounced  by  England ; 
and  at  no  time,  except  the  present,  has  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  such  interference  been 
impugned  by  the  court  of  Turin.  It  is  true 
that,  from  the  desuetude  of  a  century,  these 
things  may  have  been  forgotten  in  both 
countries;  and  we  could  name  a  minister 
who,  when  an  advocate  of  the  Vaudois  re¬ 
ferred  to  ‘  treaties’  as  sustaining  under  the 
guarantee  of  Great  Britain  the  rights  of  the 
V^audois,  appears,  by  his  published  letters, 
to  have  been  in  honest  ignorance  as  to  the 
existence  of  such  treaties.  But,  since  that 
time,  those  treaties  have  been  formally  laid, 
by  the  late  King’s  command,  before  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  together  with  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  British  envoy 
at  Turin  with  his  government  at  home,  in 
relation  to  the  grievances  of  the  Vaudois; 
documents  which,  w'hile  they  effectually  de¬ 
prive  every  future  Minister  of  the  excuse  of 
even  honest  ignorance  on  the  subject,  fur¬ 
nish  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  obligation 
of  England  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  it  con¬ 
tracted  in  1690  and  1704,  in  behalf  of  a 
weak  and  injured  people. 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  head  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  Vaudois, 
addressed  last  year  a  memorial  to  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen.  This  document  has  not  yet  ob¬ 
tained  much  publicity :  we  think  that  it  emi¬ 
nently  deserves  to  be  felt  as  well  as  known, 
and  we  submit  it  accordingly  to  our  readers; 
though,  probably,  some  of  those  who  signed 
it  have  since  seen  too  much  reason  to  look 
with  diminished  confidence  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia. 

‘  To  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Her  Majesty's  Prin¬ 
cipal  Secretai'yof  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

‘  Winchester  Home,  St.  James's  Square, 
April  9,  1842. 

‘  My  Lord, 

‘  W e,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  London 
Committee,  instituted  in  1825,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Vaudois  of  Piedmont,  earnestly  entreat  your 
Lordship  to  submit  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
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by  the  misrepresentations  of  their  enemies,  would 
ensure  to  them  His  Majesty’s  protection  and 
favor,  since  all  the  records  of  their  history  for 
more  than  a  century  prove  them  to  have  been  a 
faitliful  and  loyal  people. 

‘  W.  Cantu  AH. 

C.  J.  London. 

C.  R.  WiNTON. 

Geo.  H.  Rose. 

R.  H.  Inglis. 


W.  R.  Hamilton. 
"William  Cotton. 
T.  D.  Ac  LAND. 

W.  S.  Gilly.’ 
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our  humble  entreaty  that  Her  Majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  that 
ancient  community,  with  their  sovereign  the  King 
of  Sardinia.  Tlie  sutferings  of  the  Caudois  have 
often  excited  the  sympathy  of  this  nation  ;  and 
our  sovereigns  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
pleased  to  exercise  their  beneficent  offices,  when 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Waldensian 
Church  have  been  threatened :  and  this  they  have 
done  not  only  out  of  compassion  for  the  afflicted, 
but  in  virtue  of  treaties  which  give  to  England 
the  right  of  intervention  for  the  protection  of  the 
Vaudois. 

‘  Among  other  grievances,  it  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  us  that  the  Vaudois  have  now  to  com-  could  not  so  readily  concur.  But,  in  a  (juasi- 
plain  that  cliildrcn  are  takfn  from  their  parents  diplomatic  paper,  intended  perhaps  for  the 
by  the  priests  and  local  authontie^,  when  one  ol  absolute  monarch  in  ouestion,  less 

the  parents  IS  said  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  under  r*'  j  c  •  i  i  i  i  •.  i  .i 

pretence  of  their  being  illegitimate;  that  their  freedom  of  expression  could  be  adnnttcd  than 

religious  services  are  interrupted;  that  their  in-  ***  public  press  of  England.  We  trust 
tercourse  and  traffic  with  their  fellow-countrymen,  that  the  government  of  England  has  on  this, 
beyond  certain  limits,  are  placed  under  grievous  as  on  other  occasions,  risen  to  the  level  of  its 
restrictions ;  that  some  of  them  are  deprived  of  duty  :  that  duty  constitutes  its  glory  and  its 
the  means  of  subsistence,  being  forbidden  to  stremrth.  WHien  England  shall  abandon  the 

purchaiie,  to  larm  or  to  cultivate  lauds,  except  cause^of  Protestantism,  and  shall  cease  to  feel 
Within  boundaries  too  narrowlor  their  population;  ,  •  .  ’  n 

-  *  that  a  common  resistance  to  Rome  constitutes 


In  the  object  of  this  memorial  we  cordially 
unite  :  in  its  complimentary  reference  to  the 
good  dispositions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  we 


and  that  others,  to  their  great  disadvantage  and 
detriment,  have  been  ordered  to  sell  property 
which  they  have  legidly  acquired  beyond  the 
territories  to  which  they  are  confined. 

‘  If  these  alleged  severities  were  inflicted  on  the 
Vaudois  for  acts  of  turbulence,  or  dangerous 
fanaticism,  we  should  not  presume  to  entreat  Her 
Majesty’s  gracious  interposition  :  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  thing  can  be  laid  to  tlieir  charge. 


a  just  and  legitimate  ground  of  sympathy  and 
support  between  herself  and  the  weakest  and 
most  oppressed  of  the  anti-papal  communities 
of  Europe,  that  cause  indeed  will  not  suffer ; 
since  God,  the  author  and  avenger  of  truth, 
requires  not  this  or  that  feeble  instrument  of 
clay  to  protect  his  own  people ;  they  and  their 


except  the  profession  of  a  religion  ditl’ering  from  principles  will  be  preserved  ;  but  the  glory  of 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  similar  protecting  them — of  which  England  may  deem 


in  many  particulars  of  faith  and  discipline  to  the 
Refonncil  Churches  in  Europe 

‘Believing,  therefore,  that  the  measures  adopted 
in  regard  to  this  suffering  community  are  at  va 
riance  equally  with  the  principles  of  Christianity 
and  with  the  eternal  laws  of  justice ;  that  they 
are  at  variance,  likewise,  with  the  treaties  which 
unite  the  British  and  Sardinian  governments, and 
also  with  the  present  understanding,  sanctioned 
by  the  treaties  of  1814,  which  exists  between 
civilized  states,  “  to  terminate  the  long  sufferings 
and  agitation  of  mankind”  by  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  social  system  ;  we  earnestly  hope 
that  your  Lordship  will  receive  Her  Majesty’s 
gracious  commands  to  cause  due  inquiry  to  oe 
made  ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  mediate  with  Her 
Majesty’s  august  ally  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
to  remonstrate  against  the  treatment  of  the  Vau 
doiswith  regard  to  civil  disabilities  and  penalties 
on  account  of  their  religion,  which  is  likely,  by 
embittering  or  perhaps  by  engendering  animosi¬ 
ties  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
tobring  disgrace  on  the  holy  causeof  Christianity 
‘  We  are  the  more  anxious  to  bring  this  subject 
before  your  Lordship  from  our  conviction  that  the 
present  vexations  of  this  people  are  not  inflicted 
upon  them  with  the  entire  consent  of  their  Sove¬ 
reign  ;  for  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that,  ever  since 
this  Committee  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
their  behalf,  we  have  had  repeated  proofs  of  the 
favorable  disposition  of  His  Sardinian  Majesty 
towards  them :  and  we  are  confident  that  his  own 


herself  unworthy — will  be  transferred,  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  to  other  powers 
now'  less  exalted ;  but  w  hich,  feeling  the  charge 
so  transferred  to  them  as  their  highest  privi¬ 
lege,  will  be  strengthened  from  on  high  to 
defend  it  to  the  end.  They  will  adopt  the 
prayer  offered  up,  in  the  name  of  England, 
by  her  immortal  poet,  to  the  Lord  Almighty, 
on  behalf  of  the  Vaudois: 

‘  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughter’d  saints,  whose 
bones 

Lie  scatter’d  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold: — 
Even  them  w’ho  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worsliipp’d  stocks  and 
stones. 

Forget  not’ 


To  WHAT  USES  WE  MAY  TURN. - SomC  of  thc 

timbers  of  the  Royal  George,  that  great  sea-coffin  in 
which  800  men,  women,  and  children,  w’ere  buried 
at  Spithead  in  the  year  1782,  have,  it  is  reported  in 
the  daily  papers,  been  manufactured  into  a  billiard- 
table  for  Her  Majesty  !  with  a  “  suitable  inscrip¬ 
tion  ”(!)  affi.xcd  to  the  top  of  thc  cushion,  “  engrav¬ 
ed  on  a  copper-plate  formed  from  some  of  the  hoops 
of  a  powder-barrel,  brought  up  from  the  magazine.” 
To  speculate  on  what  may  liave  been  the  suitable 


nscription,  would  be  perhaps,  as  Horatio  says,  “  to, 
feelings  of  justice  and  benevolence,  if  unbiassed  j  consider  too  curiously.” — Ath. 


VISION  OF  TIME. - ROSALIE. 


VISION  OF  TIME. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

I  LAY  in  a  fitful  sleep — ’twas  the  last  day  of  the  year ; 

My  eyes  were  sealed,  but  yet  my  sense  was  definite 
and  clear ; 

A  spirit  came  in  my  dream,  and  led  me  to  a  room 

One  part  all  bright,  with  a  dazzling  ligiit,  the  other 
part  all  gloom. 

Dim  shadowy  forms  were  there — I  had  not  seen 
before  ; 

And  yet  a  strange  familiar  look  upon  their  brows 
they  wore  : 

As  they  went  up  and  down,  the  Spirit  bade  me 
mark. 

How  some  did  stray  in  the  glittering  ray,  while 
others  kept  the  dark  : 

The  old,  old  Year  in  his  bed  was  lying,  a  wrinkled 
crone  : 

His  breath  was  coming  short  and  fast,  his  feet  were 
cold  as  stone. 

A  light  was  yet  in  his  glance,  but  his  pulse  was 
quick  and  dry ; 

Old  Dr.  Time  slow  shook  his  head,  and  said  he 
soon  must  die. 

A  little  way  from  his  couch — a  little  cradle  lay ; 

An  infant  there  lay  slumbering — an  infant  brave 
and  gay  : 

He  seemed  about  to  a\Vake,  for  the  clock  was  steal¬ 
ing  round. 

And  the  shadowy  foims,  while  they  onward  swept, 
were  listening  for  its  sound. 

“  Oh !  who  are  these,”  said  I,  “  which  flit  round 
the  old  year  ? 

Why  cannot  they  leave  him  quietly,  to  faint  upon 
his  bier  ? 

Why  wander  they  up  and  down  ?  why  hover  they 
round  his  bed  ? 

And  why  are  their  looks  so  icy  cold,  and  their  tears 
drop  down  like  lead  ?” 

The  spirit  sadly  smiled — “  Oh,  these  are  the  sum¬ 
mer  friends 

Who  loved  the  old  year  while  he  was  strong,  and 
who  now  wait  for  his  end. 

That  form  in  the  pale  gray  robe,  with  long  dishev¬ 
elled  hair, 

Is  Sorrow,  who  slowly  walks  by  the  side  of  her 
sister.  Care. 

And  the  shade  that  silently  weeps,  with  head 
bowed  down  on  hands. 

Is  Love,  which  has  struggled  with  Time  and  Toil, 
as  it  wandered  o’er  many  lands  ; 

Its  time,  too,  is  drawing  near  ;  with  the  old  year  it 
sought  to  live  ; 

But  it  dies  without  Hope  ;  and  the  new,  new  year, 
has  never  a  hope  to  give. 

I  looked  in  mute  amaze — the  clock  kept  ticking 
on  : 

The  months  which  had  nursed  the  pale  old  year 
had  vanished  one  by  one  ; 

The  fateful  minute  came;  the  hour  struck  loud  and 
long; 

The  old  year  died,  and  the  new  year  dawned, 
’twixt  a  mingled  sob  and  song. 
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As  the  lamp  of  the  old  year  sank,  a  shadow  came 
to  my  side. 

And  held  out  its  hand  with  a  mocking  smile  I 
could  not  well  betide. 

I  strove  to  touch  its  hand  ;  but  the  hand  was 
snatch’d  away ; 

And  the  shadow  faded,  as  shadows  fade,  ’neath  the 
opening  eye  of  day. 

You  cannot  stay  its  flight,”  the  spirit  said  in  my 
ear. 

“  He  was  once  your  friend  when  your  heart  was 
young,  and  your  spirit  fresh  and  clear; 

But  now  he  is  fled  and  gone  :  he  never  will  come 
back. 

And  look  how  the  ghosts  arc  crowding  on,  and 
stumbling  in  his  track.” 

I  looked  as  they  rushed  away — I  fell  like  one  who 
is  dead — * 

And  anon  I  woke  from  my  fitful  sleep,  in  a  spasm 
of  pain  and  dread  : 

For  I  knew  that  the  stumbling  shades  were  Pleas¬ 
ure,  and  Sin,  and  Crime  ; 

And  that  that  I  had  striven  in  vain  to  clutch  was 
the  phantom  of  long-lost  Time  ! 

H.  M. 


ROSALIE.— TWO  SONNETS. 

From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

1. 

She  comes — like  some  young  Sybil,  when  the  beams 
Of  inspiration  kindle  on  her  sight; 

Her  dark  eye  flashing  rapture  till  it  seems 
The  mind  embodied  in  material  light ! 

Now — now — a  gush  of  silent  ecstasy 
Swells  through  her  soul, — and  in  these  sofler  hours 
She  broods  o’er  quiet  thoughts,  as  bees  on  flowers 
Linger  and  chaunt  their  slumberous  melody. 

But  lo ! — as  ’twere  a  trumpet  tone  from  far 
Pierced  to  her  inmost  soul,  she  rises  now ; 

Again  the  glory  vests  the  Enthusiast’s  brow. 

And  eyes  as  twilight  soB,  burn  like  its  star. 

Wild,  wondrous  Rosalie  !  what  mystic  birth 
Gave  our  cold  world  to  see  Thee  glorified  on  earth  ^ 
June^  1827. 

II. 

The  Pilgrim  of  the  Heart,  with  visage  pale, 
Wildered  and  weakly  stumbles  on  and  weeps  ; 

He  eyes  through  tears  each  churchyard  marble’s 
tale. 

To  gain  the  turf  where  lost  Affection  sleeps ; 

Poor  mourner  among  graves  !  Oh,  Rosalie, 

’Tis  thus,  perplexed  and  sad,  I  gaze  on  thee  ! 

My  young-eyed  Sappho  wore  a  joyous  brow. 

And  Thou — wan,  tottering  relic — who  art  Thou.^ 
— Once  lovely — ever  loved  !  Thou  canst  not  alter 
To  aught  I  cannot  love.  Thy  spirit  still 
Is  wreathed  in  mine,  and  though  thine  accents  falter 
They  are  but  sweeter  for  it ;  though  the  chill 
Of  death  be  gathering  on  thy  wasted  frame. 
Memory  shall  sighing  smile,  and  whisper  thee  the 
same !  B. 

June,  1835. 

*  *'  lo  vpnni  men  cost  com*  io  moriue, 

E  caddi  come  corpo  morto  cade.” 

Darts. 
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From  Iho  Foreign  (Quarterly  Review. 


'  it,  and  wiili  which,  it  mui-t  be  owned,  she 
I  has  been  gifted  in  no  connnon  measure,  it  is 
‘  no  wonder  that  we  find  the  German  woman 


1.  Raliel.  Ein  Euch  (Its  Andtnkcns  far  ihre  |  mere  generally  represented  as  the  mere  crea- 
Frnindp.  Berlin.  3  vols.  18^14.  ^  |  ture  of  feelings,  which  she  has  neither  the 

/•.  Gothe  S  Ji rip f tree flScl  niit  tliw/u  /L/wr/t.  1  intiiirlve  nrt  to  r.onr.or’l  nor  flip  npriiiirprl 


2.  Gothe  s  liriefirechsel  mit  tiiicm  l\.indc.  intuitive  art  to  conceal,  nor  the  acquired 

(Second  Ldition.)  Berlin.  1837.  strength  to  control,  but  which,  on  the  con- 

3. — -CharlotUi  Stieglitz.  Ein  DcnknmL  Bcr- 1  trary,  she  seems  eager  to  display  as  the  high- 

lin.  1835.  1 0st  evidence  of  her  womanhood.  Nay,  so 

There  can  be  no  more  astonishing  picture  '  little  does  restraint  and  reserve  seem  to  enter 
of  the  workings  and  results  of  German  nature  |  into  the  composition  of  their  feminine  code, 
and  German  education,  as  seen  in  the  female,  either  on  the  plea  of  delicacy  or  cocpietry, 
form,  than  the  three  works  here  before  us  that,  judging  from  the  usual  run  of  German 
present.  W'c  look  to  the  biography  and  writ-1  romances,  the  lady’s  feelings  are  far  too  im- 
iiigs  of  a  woman  to  show  us  the  interior  of  a  I  perative  to  allow  the  gentleman  time  for  any 
nation  as  well  as  of  a  family,  to  furnish  those  declaration  of  his.  An  accidental  encounter 
secondary  evidences  and  causes  of  a  people’s  of  five  minutes  has  convinced  her  that  he 
character  which  men  cannot  so  much  be  said  alone  of  the  friendly  smile  and  earnest  look 
to  overlook  as  actually  not  to  see  ;  and  if  w’e  is  able  to  comprehend  the  secrets  of  her  in- 
huve  laid  dow  n  these  books  with  greater  pitv,  most  soul — a  glance  into  the  heaven  of  his 
regret,  and,  we  may  add,  disgust  at  the  social  eyes  solves  all  further  doubt — and  before  he 
structure  of  morals  and  religion  now  existing  has  time  to  say  the  word,  she  sinks  upon  his 
in  Germany,  it  has  also  been  with  less  won-  breast,  and  whispers :  ‘  thine,  thine,  ever 
dcr  at  its  formation.  Show  us  the  occupa-  thine !’ — upon  which  they  dissolve  in  bliss, 
tions  and  opinions  of  the  female  half  of  a  na-  and  evaporate  in  beatitude,  and  the  tale  con- 
tion,  and  it  is  easy  to  predicate  the  main  tinues  in  the  usual  crooked  course  which  true 
features  of  the  other  half,  of  whom  they  are  j  love  ever  runs. 

alternately  the  leaders  and  the  followers.  |  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  requires  but 
Not  that  much  leading  can  be  imputed  to  the  ]  short  acquaintance  with  the  private  history 
women  of  Germany,  for  there  is  not,  and  per- 1  of  the  German  woman,  common  or  unconi- 
haps  never  has  been,  a  nation  arrived  at  the  ;  mon,  to  perceive  that  she  outvies  her  sex,  not 
same  degree  of  inward  strength  and  civiliza-jso  much  in  the  excess  of  devotion  and  self- 
tion,  where  the  influence  of  w'omen  operates  |  abandonment,  as  in  the  unrestrained  indul- 
in  so  negative  and  indirect  a  way — where  i  gence  of  these  impulses.  With  these  alone 
the  ordinary  woman  has  so  little  type  or  cha-  1  she  acts  upon  her  fellow-rnan,  bearing  him 
racter  of  her  own,  and  where  the  extraordi-  along,  in  their  impetuous  flow,  into  that  sev- 
nary  one  only  attains  it  by  approximating  to  enth  heaven  of  ecstatic  romance  which  makes 
that  of  the  other  sex.  The  German  woman  the  short  period  of  German  youth  the  most 
is  feminine — of  this  there  can  be  no  ques-  poetic  in  the  world ;  and  sinking  him  down 
tion — she  is  that,  but  nothing  else;  and  start-  in  their  vapid  ebb,  into  that  Cocytus  of  self- 
ling  as  this  assertion  may  appear,  herein  lies  ish  phlegrna  which  is  proverbially  the  most 
the  nullity  of  her  influence  in  a  social  light,  prosaic.  Both  by  choice  and  necessity  the 
For  feminine  is  an  adjective  as  strictly  in  the  whole  extent  of  her  influence  is  now'  confined 
moral  sense  as  in  the  grammatical  sense —  to  the  lowest  departments  of  female  compan- 
possessing  not  so  much  a  power  or  charm  in  ionship — neither  her  capacity  nor  her  ambi- 
itself,  as  giving  the  highest  of  all  power  and  tion  reach  to  the  participation  of  his  mind  : — 
charm  to  every  quality  on  which  it  is  reflect-  whose  fault,  therefore,  is  it  if,  in  return,  he 
ed — and  hence  depending  chiefly  on  what  is  assigns  her  a  position  at  his  side  which  sa- 
associated  with  it  in  the  mind  to  test  its  real  vorsmoreof  the  housekeeper  than  the  friend? 
efficacy  and  beauty.  The  very  jealousy.  We  are  no  advocate  for  the  rights  of  women 
therefore,  with  which  a  German  woman  dis-  — their  wrongs  are  very  much  more  to  our 
courages  in  others,  and  stifles  in  herself  the  taste;  but  there  is  an  indulgence  of  mere 
cultivation,  or  exhibition  of  all  those  more  passive  indolent  devotion,  which  is  as  much 
energetic  qualities,  uncongenial,  as  they  sup-  a  selfishness  in  her  as  it  is  sure  to  engender 
pose,  to  the  purely  feminine  idea,  has,  in  it  where  enough  and  to  spare  is  generally  to 
point  of  fact,  only  closed  that  sphere  of  ac-  be  found. 

lion  in  which  it  can  best  prove  its  claim  to  If  this  accounts  for  the  part  she  plays  in 
usefulness  and  title  to  respect.  Restricted  domestic  life,  it  also  furnishes  a  clue  for  her 
in  the  development  of  her  highest  ideal  sole-  outward  manners  in  society.  For  accustom- 
ly  to  the  indulgence  of  those  impulses  of  her  ed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  consider  the  feelings 
nature  which  she  holds  to  be  in  unison  with  as  her  sole  province,  and  habituated  to  no 
March,  1844.  20 
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control  for  them  from  within,  slie  is  the  more 
dependent  on  that  from  without ;  and  hence 
takes  refuge  in  a  formality  and  stilfiiess  of 
carriage  which  is  both  their  only  substitute 
and  restraint.  A  German  woman  has  no 
medium  for  her  heart,  as  for  her  person,  be¬ 
tween  the  loosest  deshabille  and  the  stitfest 
stays — and  knows  nothing  of  that  middle  re¬ 
gion  of  conventional  self-possession,  in  which 
a  w  oman  is  at  once  most  safe  for  herself,  and 
most  dangerous  to  others.  You  can  never 
converse  w'ith  her  as  you  would  with  another, 
for^j-cttincr  her  sex,  till  reminded  of  it  with 
one  graceful  touch  such  as  none  but  a  woman 
can  give — if  she  may  tell  you  she  loves  you, 
nobody  can  be  more  delightful,  but,  if  not, 
she  has  little  else  to  say.  All  her  charm  and 
all  her  insipidity,  all  her  beauties  and  all  her 
defects,  exist  within  that  compass  to  which 
she  has  restricted  the  feminine  ideal.  On 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  find  her  strong, 
patient,  enduring — an  example  of  duty,  self- 
forgetfulness,  and  touching  devotion,  of  which 
her  sex  may  well  be  proud — on  the  other^ 
ignorant,  irresolute,  and  weak — a  victim  to 
nerves  and  nonsense  of  which  her  sex  ought 
to  be  ashamed — at  all  times  w  ithout  pride, 
but  without  dignity — without  reserve,  yet 
without  refinement — an  unskilful  hypocrite, 
and  the  clumsiest  of  coquettes.  1 

But  if  the  ordinary  run  of  German  women 
by  thus  acting  within  the  feminine  part  does 
no  good  to  her  fellow'-man,  the  class  next 
above  them  in  intellect,  by  stepping  without 
itj  does  much  harm.  Man  requires  the  re¬ 
sistance  as  well  as  the  co-operation  of  his  fe¬ 
male  partner  in  life — profits  as  much  by  the 
difference  as  by  the  sympathy  in  her  nature 
— negatively,  therefore,  he  is  sufficiently  the 
sufferer  by  the  withdrawal  of  her  character; 
but  positively,  incalculably  more  so  if  she 
carry  it  over  to  strengthen  those  temptations 
which  are  already  too  strong  in  his  own. 
We  find  that  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
man  has  been  endowed  with  those  powers  of 
reason  and  judgment  which,  while  they  ena¬ 
ble  him  better  to  comprehend  such  truths  as 
are  here  revealed,  equally  tempt  him  to  ex¬ 
plore  beyond  them  ;  while  not  only  to  woman 
has  the  possession  of  such  powers  in  the  same 
degree  been  denied,  but  in  order  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  evil  resulting  from  them,  she  has 
been  supplied  with  a  greater  delicacy  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  tact — a  greater  innate  strength  of 
persuasion — which  tells  her  the  right  and  the 
true  without  perilling  her  strength  to  prove 
it.  What  man  arrives  at  by  superiority  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  she  attains  by  superiority  of  in¬ 
tuition  ;  and  if  the  latter  be  the  better,  it 
accounts  for  its  seeming  the  humbler  way. 
When  woman  is  therefore  weak  or  wicked 
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enough  to  cast  from  her  the  feelings  of  con- 
viction  supplied  to  her  within,  to  grasp  at 
weapons  of  argument  she  is  not  competent 
to  wield,  she  sins  doubly  against  society,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  she  not  only  defrauds  man  of  that 
principle  of  counteraction  on  which  he  has  a 
right  to  depend,  but  places  herself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  from  which  she  has  no  means  of  recov¬ 
ery  left.  And  this,  it  appears  to  us,  is  exact¬ 
ly  the  dilemma  in  w  hich  the  more  intellectual 
woman  of  Germany  now  stands.  She  has 
helped  to  confirm  her  fellow'-man  in  every 
error  to  which  the  pride  and  presumption  of 
his  mere  reason  could  lead  him,  and  has  in¬ 
volved  herself  in  a  web  of  delusion — half 
sentimental,  half  sophistical — half  her  own, 
half  borrowed — in  which  her  delicate  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  is  irrevocably  confused. 
Nor  need  we  add  that  the  only  mode  for  re¬ 
trieving  such  results — namely,  that  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  truth  which  teaches  the  fal¬ 
libility  of  the  reason,  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
the  heart — her  agency,  humanly  speaking,  is 
chiefly  the  means  of  defeating — indeed,  in 
the  awful  degree  of  religious  indifference  and 
speculative  error  which  has  obtained  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  remissness  or  perversion  of  female 
influence  is  but  too  plainly  proclaimed. 

We  may  say  of  society  what  Madame  de 
Statd  says  of  marriage,  ‘  better  one  slave 
than  two  esjnits  fortsj  If  the  barbarity  of 
the  old  times  erred  in  considering  man  and 
woman  intellectually  unequal,  the  false  en¬ 
lightenment  of  modern  Germany  has  erred 
far  more  in  supposing  them  to  be  intellectu¬ 
ally  alike.  Not  that  a  German  woman  either 
enjoys,  or,  as  we  have  seen,  seeks  any  intel¬ 
lectual  distinction — on  the  contrary,  were 
she  for  one  instant  to  tamper  with  politics, 
science,  or  any  other  department  usually  en- 
grosssd  by  man,  he  would  be  the  first  to  ridi¬ 
cule  her  weakness  and  rebuke  her  presump¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  how’ever,  among  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  consider  that  the  highest  truths 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  being  and  nature 
of  the  Deity  have  still  to  be  elaborated  by 
human  means,  the  field  of  religious  inquiry 
is  alone  considered  open  to  all  genders  and 
classes  of  speculative  theorists ;  so  that  even 
the  profane  and  shallow  conceits  of  a  free- 
thinking  woman  (odious  title  !)  are  hearkened 
to  w  ith  a  respect  and  attention  she  could  com¬ 
mand  in  no  other  sphere. 

How'  vitally  the  absence  of  a  fixed  standard 
of  religious  belief  must  affect  the  character 
of  the  individual — how  insidiously  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  incessant  speculation  must  under¬ 
mine  the  moral  stability  of  a  community,  we 
do  not  require  the  evidence  of  the  books  be¬ 
fore  us  to  tell.  Every  mind,  and  especially 
those  of  a  high  order,  must,  we  know,  pass 
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through  a  certain  process  of  mental  fermen¬ 
tation,  as  much  to  purify  the  natural  qualities 
as  to  test  their  quality  and  strength  ;  but  the 
error  of  Germans,  and  necessarily  of  all  deep¬ 
ly  reflective  nations  where  no  immutable 
standard  of  faith  is  recognized,  is  to  continue 
this  so-called  fermentation  either  till  the 
whole  flavor  and  power  of  the  noble  essence 
is  lost  in  sourness  or  vapidity,  or,  as  the  read¬ 
er  in  the  course  of  this  article  will  have  but 
too  much  cause  to  regret,  till  in  its  uncon¬ 
trollable  agitation  it  ends  by  bursting  the 
earthly  but  sacred  vessel  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
tained.  But  it  is  now  time  to  let  the  three 
ladies  who  head  this  article  speak  for  them¬ 
selves — in  whose  lives  and  characters,  though 
too  original  in  many  respects  to  come  under 
any  general  rules,  we  find  ourselves  borne 
out- in  much  that  we  have  advanced — in  all  a 
fair  display  of  intellect,  feeling,  and  natural 
gocKlness — in  all  a  lamentable  absence  of  re- 
ligion,  principle,  and  common  sense. 

We  accordingly  here  present  to  our  read¬ 
ers  in  successive  description  the  three  most 
lauded  women  of  Modern  Germany — Miid- 
ame  V^irnhagen  von  Ense,  commonly  called 
Rahel — Madame  von  Arnim,  known  under 
the  name  of  Bettina — and  Charlotte  Stieglitz  : 
— the  philosophical  Rahel  the  very  German 
— the  impassioned  Bettina  the  very  German 
woman — and  the  sweet  Charlotte  the  very 
woman.  Bettina,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
the  only  one  strictly  responsible  for  the  view 
of  her  mind  here  offered  to  the  public,  having 
herself  directed  the  publication  of  this  work, 
and  being  still  alive  to  answer  for  that  and 
others  :  while  the  letters  and  diaries  of  Rahel 
and  Charlotte  were  not  given  to  the  world 
till  after  the  death  of  each,  being  edited  the 
one  by  her  husband,  the  other  by  a  friend, 
who  have  performed  the  task  con  amore,  if 
with  nothing  else. 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  Rahel  Levin — 
or  Rachel  Levi — born  in  Berlin,  1771,  a 
Jewess.  From  the  evidence  of  these  letters 
it  appears  that  the  family  of  Levi  enjoyed 
some  degree  of  affluence  and  importance, 
and  moved  in  the  general  society  of  Berlin. 
Rahel  was  the  eldest  by  many  years  of  a  large 
family,  and  displayed  early  in  life  an  origi¬ 
nality  of  thought  and  singularity  of  opinion 
and  conduct  which,  while  it  made  her  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  interest  to  many  of  the  beaux  esprits 
of  the  time,  drew  upon  her,  as  might  easily 
be  expected,  the  suspicion  and  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  her  own  immediate  circle.  Unlike 
the  generality  of  unmarried  women,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  those  of  Germany,  it  is  obvious 
that  she  enjoyed  from  her  earliest  years  the 
greatest  independence  of  all  control — moving 
hither  and  thither  with  perfect  liberty — mak¬ 


ing  acquaintance  where  she  liked,  and  cor¬ 
responding  with  whom  she  pleased.  Her 
summers  were  generally  spent  in  the  different 
bathing-places  of  Germany,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  such  chance  but  delightful  society  as  those 
resorts  afford — and  in  tlie  winters  she  gath¬ 
ered  round  her  a  large  circle,  from  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand,  the  King’s  brf)ther,  down¬ 
ward,  including  much  of  the  talent,  celebrity, 
but  also  notoriety,  that  Berlin  could  oiler. 
At  the  same  time,  these  letters  make  no  secret 
of  frequent  interruptions  of  harmony  between 
Rahel  and  her  family;  in  consequence  of 
which  it  appears  she  passed  one  winter  in 
Paris,  and  also  occasionally  resided,  when  at 
Berlin,  in  separate  lodgings.  This  was  the 
tenor  of  her  life  till  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
when  she  formed  an  engagement  with  M.Varn- 
hagen,*  then  a  medical  student,  and  thirteen 
years  younger  than  herself,  whose  attachment, 
notwithstanding  this  disparity  of  years,  sur¬ 
vived  ail  the  trials  of  time,  distance,  and,  he 
adds,  of  misunderstandings,  and  who  eventu¬ 
ally  married  her  after  a  delay  of  six  years. 
As  to  the  precise  period  of  her  conversion  to 
Christianity,  it  is  as  diliicult  to  fix  its  date  as 
to  define  its  nature.  The  surname  of  Levi  she 
appears  to  have  borne  long  after  her  family 
had  assumed  that  of  Robert;  while  at  a  later 
period,  and  after  her  marriage,  she  substitu¬ 
ted  for  her  patriarchal  name  of  Rahel  the 
more  modern  one  of  Frederike. 

For  both  Rahel  and  M.  Varnhagen  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  engagement,  which  comprised 
the  most  eventful  incidents  of  the  war,  was 
one  of  the  most  stirring  and  anxious  interest. 
Upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities  he 
quitted  his  University,  and  volunteered  in  the 
Prussian  army;  and  he  appears  to  have  taken 
part,  under  Generals  Bentheim  and  Tetten- 
born,  in  all  the  active  service  between  1808 
and  1814,  with  gallantry  and  distinction 
Rahel,  whose  reputed  strength  of  mind  seems 
generally  to  have  abandoned  her  in  all  cases 
where  a  little  common  sense  or  personal  cou 
rage  was  required,  fled  at  the  first  approach 
of  the  French  army  to  Berlin,  alone  to 
Prague;  where  she  better  vindicated  her  title 
to  a  soldier’s  bride,  by  assisting  in  the  care 
and  attendance  of  the  wounded  with  whom 
that  city  was  thronged.  During  her  residence 
at  Prague,  therefore,  and  performance  of  the 
duties  of  a  Sceur  de  Charitc,  the  reader  is 
carried  on  by  something  like  positive  interest 

*  M.  Varnliagen  subsequently  assumed  the  addi 
tional  name  of  I  on  Ense.  He  states  himself  to  be 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  so  called,  but  that 
his  predecessors  for  some  generations,  moving  in 
the  sphere  of  medical  practitioners  and  parish-pas¬ 
tors,  had  thought  it  expedient  to  drop  the  nobler 
designation. 
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in  a  collection  of  letters  in  which  it  is  oIh 
vious  the  writer  intended  he  should  have  no 
such  unfair  advantage,  and  which  we  have  la¬ 
bored  through,  vainly  hoping  for  a  clue  to  that 
reputation  which  both  correspondent  and  cor¬ 
respondence  have  acquired  in  Germany. 
Upon  the  declaration  of  peace  in  1814,  the 
marriage  was  immediately  solemnized,  when 
Varnhagen  quitted  a  military  life,  and  enter¬ 
ed  the  civil  diplomatic  service.  They  then 
took  up  their  residence  principally  in  Carls- 
ruhe,  returning  eventually  to  Berlin,  where 
she  continued  till  her  death,  which  occurred 
in  1833.  Her  letters,  including  aphoristical 
fragments  from  her  diary,  were  published  the 
year  after  her  death,  being  pretty  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  thoughts  of  her  mind  and 
the  ailments  of  her  body — both  such  as  have 
occurred  to  few  ladies  in  this  world  before 
her.  The  correspondence  comprises  a  large 
circle  of  relations  and  friends,  among  w  hom 
we  may  mention  Gustav  von  Brinckman — 
Wilhelm  Humboldt  and  his  wife — Baron  and 
Baroness  de  la  Motte  Fouque — not  forgetting 
those  two  illustrious  nobles  of  the  literary 
world,  the  Marquis  de  Custine  and  Prince 
Piickler  Muskau — &.C.,  and  in  all  amount  to 
three  awfully  thick  volumes  of  the  worst  Ger¬ 
man  paper  and  the  closest  German  print. 
They  are  prefaced  by  a  short  notice  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Varnhagen,  in  a  strain  of  conjugal 
panegyric  w  hich  leaves  no  question  as  to  the 
prevailing  felicity  of  their  union,  and  where, 
after  giving  a  minute  account  ol  her  last  illness 
which  may  be  considered  to  close  the  physi¬ 
cal  side  of  her  biography,  he  sums  up  the 
mental  one  in  words  too  characteristic  of 
Rahel  and  her  entourage  to  be  omitted.  In 
self-defence  we  keep  as  close  to  the  original 
as  possible. 

‘  A  woman  who  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  world  neither  by  her  rank,  name,  beauty, 
nor  brilliancy  of  circumsiancc — nor  by  any  lite¬ 
rary  or  artistic  merits,  but  solely  by  the  easy 
and  equally  balanced  control  over  an,  in  itself, 
ever  true,  and  withal  good  and  awakening  per¬ 
sonality — who  has  acted  upon  the  world  around 
her  solely  by  her  simple  daily  life,  and  therein, 
nevertheless,  stood  upon  an  equality  w’ith  the 
first  characters  of  her  time — who  has  everywhere 
made  such  a  deep  and  peculiar  impression,  and 
gained  so  constant  an  attention  and  so  atlec- 
tionate  a  respect — yea.  so  universal  a  favor — 
such  a  woman  may  in  all  times  venture  to  assert 
her  place  as  a  rare  and  w’orthy  apparition.’ 

These  words,  much  as  they  overflow  their 
meaning,  are  perhaps  the  best  preface  to  our 
brief  notice  of  a  set  of  letters  which  are  nei¬ 
ther  interesting  nor  extraordinary,  nor  in¬ 
tended  to  be  interesting  nor  extraordinary, 
save  as  the  opinions  of  a  private  individual, 
utterly  undistinguished  in  any  of  the  usual 
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walks  of  fame,  upon  various  subjects  in  life, 
and  especially  upon  herself  Such  being  the 
case,  w  Idle  we  look  for  much  that  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  original,  we  also  prepare  for  more 
that  is  useless,  partial,  and  egotistical.  Ra- 
hel’s  mind  was  of  a  deeply  philosophic  cast — 
or  rather  of  a  deeply  German-philosophic  Cfist 
— being  more  especially  distinguished  by 
that  which  is  at  once  their  glory  and  their  re¬ 
proach — that  most  pernicious  of  all  mental 
epicureanisms,  which  finds  more  pleasure  in 
the  process  of  thought  than  in  the  result. 
Lessing  said,  that  if  God  Almighty  were  to 
offer  him  truth  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  it  in  the  other,  he  should  choose  the 
last ;  and,  to  compare  great  people  with  small, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Rahel.  A  simple 
demonstration  gave  her  no  pleasure — the 
plain  fact  that  two  and  two  make  four  was 
nothing  to  her,  till  she  had  measured  and 
compared  it  by  the  rules  of  her  inward  self, 
and  worked  it  by  an  algebraicfil  process  of 
her  own,  of  such  labyrinthine  confusion,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  Jive  were  occasionally  the 
result.  Instead,  therefore,  of  that  picture  of 
life  and  manners,  or  history  of  the  times, 
which  one  naturally  looks  for  in  a  correspon¬ 
dence  e.xtending  over  a  space  of  more  than 
forty  years,  and  including  a  period  unexam¬ 
pled  in  history  for  interest,  importance,  and 
variety,  we  are  only  met  by  a  series  of  vague 
reflections  and  sentiments,  which  belong  nei¬ 
ther  to  place  nor  time — where  the  mind  finds 
no  purchase — the  imagination  no  food — the 
heart  no  comfort,  and  the  understanding  no 
satisfaction ;  and  where  we  labor  on  w'ith  a 
livelier  sense  of  the  immense  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  German  and  an  English  public  than 
of  any  thing  wdiich  the  w  ork  itself  contains. 

All  her  arguments  directly  and  indirectly 
revolve  round  two  centres — her  personality 
and  her  humanity — in  other  words,  that  which 
w'as  proper  to  Rahel  alone,  and  that  which  is 
common  to  all  Rahels — and  revolve  for  ever, 
for  they  never  approach  nearer  the  solution 
of  either.  As  to  the  humanity,  this  question 
is  summarily  got  rid  of,  for  Rahel  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  as  far  as  respected  herself,  and  attributed 
all  the  evil  in  the  world  to  a  kind  of  volun¬ 
tary  perversity  and  stupidity  on  the  part  of 
her  neighbors.  But  the  personality  was  a 
more  self-complacent  field,  and  accordingly 
the  reader  is  presented  with  a  series  of  in¬ 
ward  experiences  and  convictions,  which  the 
true  philosopher  of  human  nature  will  be  no¬ 
ways  surprised  to  find  mainly  consisting  of 
mere  moods,  feeling,  and  tempers — morbid 
discontents,  visionary  expectations,  and  un¬ 
bounded  vanities,  mixed  up  with  much  power 
of  head  and  goodness  of  heart,  which  were 
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unfortunately  never  employed  to  direct  or 
control  them. 

For  a  mind  of  her  cast,  the  schools,  both 
literary  and  philosophical,  in  which  she  lived 
had  a  powerful  and  most  prejudicial  influ¬ 
ence.  Goethe  was  then  the  ascendant  star 
in  the  literary  horizon,  and  it  is  well  known 
how  unscrupulously  he  availed  himself  of  the 
authority  of  that  fame  which  his  great  powers 
had  given  him,  to  thrust  on  the  public  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  writing  morally  and  intellectually  un¬ 
worthy  of  thein.  Nor  were  there  many  to 
tell  him,  like  his  friend  and  critic  Merck  of! 
Darmstadt,  upon  receiving  his  Clavigo  :  ‘  You 
must  not  write  such  stulT  again — anybody 
could  do  as  well  as  that.’  For  the  ladies  of 
Berlin  especially,  all  he  wTote  had  equal 
charms — they  were  pledged  his  admirers  for 
better  and  for  worse — and  influenced,  princi¬ 
pally,  we  are  w'illing  to  suppose,  by  one  of 
the  handsomest  persons  authorship  ever  put  on, 
vied  with  one  another,  as  we  shall  have  some 
occasion  to  show,  in  writing  the  most  fulsome 
nonsense  in  his  praise.  As  to  the  influence 
of  Goethe’s  writings  upon  the  young  and  in¬ 
experienced  of  both  sexes  in  Germany,  a 
long  chapter  might  be  given,  but  sufficient 
evidence  direct  and  indirect  may  be  gathered 
from  these  works  of  what  it  really  was.  To 
R  ahel’s  idolatry  of  him  there  were  no  bounds 
— the  plain  English  of  her  adorations  is 
somewhat  startling.  In  the  absence  of  any 
higher  expression  she  generally  calls  him  ‘  a 
God  ’ — says  that  life  and  Goethe  are  the  same 
to  her — that  she  is  not  in  love  with  him,  but 
only  adores  him.  ‘  He  is  Goethe,  and  what 
appears  to  him,  and  what  he  says,  is  true.’ 

‘  When  I  bring  him  before  me  in  thought, 
tears  stand  in  my  eyes; — other  men  I  love 
with  my  own  powers — he  teaches  me  to  love 
with  his  ....  My  poet!’  &c.  &c.  (vol.  i.  p. 
^59.) 

While,  therefore,  much  of  the  better  Goethe 
school  may  be  traced  in  the  vigor,  brevity, 
and  oracular  strength  of  a  few  passages  which 
v)ccur,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
gross  egotism  and  ludicrous  vanity  which 
pervades  the  rest  was  equally  a  leaf  out  of  his 
book.  To  judge  from  all,  save  a  very  few  of! 
these  letters,  one  would  think  that  for  Rahel’s  , 
friends  there  was  but  one  object  of  interest 
in  this  world,  and  that  was  Rahel’s  self — 
that  their  strength  depended  on  increasing 
assurances  of  her  extraordinary  talents,  and 
their  consolation  on  perpetual  confessions  of 
her  transcendant  virtues,  and  that  any  mod¬ 
esty  or  reserve  in  the  manner  or  extent  of 
her  disclosures,  was  a  species  of  weakness 
unworthy  of  herself,  treasonable  to  her  friends, 
and  fraudulent  to  mankind  in  general — in 
‘•'hort,  we  are  continually  reminded  of  some¬ 


what  similar  strains  in  ‘  Dichtimg  mid  Wahr- 
hrit'  Nor  was  the  system  of  philosophy  to 
which  she  principally  devoted  herself  without 
influence.  The  basis  of  Fichte’s  philosophy, 
differing  from  the  Kantean  doctrines  of  the 
duality  of  the  soul  and  the  senses,  rests  upon 
the  proposition  that  a  man’s  self,  or,  as  the 
Germans  term  it,  his  ‘  I,’  is  the  one  sole  and 
absolute  principle  in  the  world  ; — that  all  the 
outer  creation,  every  object  out  of  the  I,  or 
as  they  designate  it,  every  ‘  not  I,’  is  only  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  I, 
and  as  such  has  no  separate  existence,  at* 
least  none  that  can  be  proved,  but  only  exists 
in,  by,  and  through  that  very  I : — nay,  that 
it  is  only  by  the  inward  and  sole  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  I  that  man  knows  himself 
to  have  an  I,  and  is  certified  that  he  is  bona 
Jidt  himself,  and  no  one  else.  And  so  on, 
into  a  sea  of  ‘  I’s  ’  and  ‘  not  I’s,’  before  which 
we  pause  and  gather  sliells  in  reverence ;  no 
longer  wondering  at  Rahel’s  preference  for 
this  letter  before  every  one  else  in  the  moral 
alphabet.  Now  we  can  readily  admit  that 
Rahel  had  a  very  clever  I  of  her  own,  as  in¬ 
deed  she  must  have  had  to  make  any  thing 
of  her  Fichte,  but  the  misfortune  was  that 
she  looked  at  it  so  unceasingly  that  at  length 
she  could  sec  nothing  else  ;  whereby  the 
whole  perspective  of  her  mind  became  de¬ 
ranged.  A  boasting  genius  is  somewhat  of  a 
contradiction — but  what  shall  we  say  to  a 
Miss,  who  not  only  has  done  nothing,  but 
proclaims  her  resolution  never  to  enter  any 
of  the  usual  lists  of  mental  contention,  yet 
coolly  looks  on  and  assures  the  world  that 
she  could  do  better  than  any  there?  What 
shall  we  say  to  such  words  as  these  addressed 
in  sober  seriousness  by  a  young  lady  to  a 
male  friend  ? — 

‘  "What  a  friend  have  you  chopcn,  found,  and 
felt!  I  understand  mankind — you  entirely — I 
am  capable,  two  fold  organized,  as  it  were,  of 
lending  my  soul  *,  and  possess  the  enormous 
power  of  doubling  myself,  without  entangling 
myself  (!).  1  am  as  unique  us  the^rc^test  that 

ever  appeared  on  this  earth — the  gTeamst  artist, 
philosopher,  and  poet  is  not  greater  than  I.  W'e 
are  of  the  same  element,  and  belong  to  the 
same  rank.  No  one  can  console  me.  No  such 
wise  man  exists.  I  am  my  own  consolation — 
[and  Trumpeter]. — If  you  lived  in  the  same 
town  with  me  you  would  have  an  endless  enjoy¬ 
ment — you  have  no  idea  of  the  everlasting  blos¬ 
soming  of  my  life.’ — vol.  i.  p.  26«>. 

‘Do  you  suppose  that  tiny  thing  important, 
clever,  or  good  can  pac.s  unobserved  by  me,  as 
it  does  by  other  people ?  Impossible!  This  is 
my  great  vmlue — by  which  I  know  myself  to  be 
1.  and  distinguish  myself  from  others.  Do  you 
the  same,  I  beg  of  you — trust  quite  to  me.  You 
would  lose  too  much  if  you  did  not — of  this  you 
may  be  certain,  that  there  never  yet  was  the 
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opinion  of  any  person,  upon  any  thinir,  or  iinJer 
any  circumstances,  that  ever  liad  inriuence  over 
ray  llioutrlits.’ — vol.  i.  p.  238. 

‘  Oh !  the  gifts  that  I  have  —  one  has  not 
for  nothing — I  have  much  to  sulTer  for  t'.iem. 
My  acute  knowledge,  penetration,  and  discrimi¬ 
nation — the  great  sea  in  me — my  precise,  pro¬ 
found,  and  great  harmony  with  nature — and 
then  what  little  cnmciows'/iesti  I  possess  of  this! 
All  tills  costs  me  much.’ — vol.  i.  p.  358. 

Again,  lamenting  that  Goethe  had  seen 
so  little  of  her,  she  says :  ‘  I  pity  Goethe — 
ihis  was  wanting  to  him — this  enjoyment  the 
gods  granted  him  not — this  Fate  denied  him 
— I  have  had  endless  good  from  him — he 
none  from  me !’ 

But  no  separate  passages  that  we  can 
quote  can  give  an  idea  of  the  arrogant  pre-! 
sumption  that  pervades  the  whole,  nor  of  the 
perfect  bonhommie  with  which  it  is  given. 
No  matter  how  distinct  the  subject,  or  sud¬ 
den  the  emergency,  the  I  is  never  left  be¬ 
hind.  She  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  a  kind 
of  house  of  refreshment  at  which  all  mankind 
were  privileged  to  find  an  open  table,  and 
that  to  shut  up  the  door  of  ‘  I  ’  would  be 
nothing  less  than  starvation  to  her  fellow- 
creatures.  IIow  far  these  latter  subscribed 
to  these  sentiments — in  what  light  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  such  a  remarkably  uncommon  1  was 
regarded  by  the  mere  mortals  who  had  the 
lionor  of  breathing  the  same  air  with  her,  is 
another  question,  and  we  arc  not  surprised 
at  finding  indications  of  great  perplexity  as 
to  how  they  were  to  treat  her.  In  truth 
there  was  something  very  formidable  in  a 
genius  who  w.as  equal  to  Plato,  Raphael,  and 
Shakspeare  put  together  —  and  very  suspi¬ 
cious  in  a  young  lady  who  took  nobody’s 
opinion  or  advice,  and  jierformed  the  aston¬ 
ishing  gymnastic  of  doubling  herself  without 
entangling  herself!  They  were  embarrassed 
too  at  being  openly  told  that  they  had  never 
seen  such  a  being  before,  and  never  would 
again — that  her  acquaintance  was  all  that 
was  wanting  to  make  them  happy,  and  her 
exampleHo  make  them  good.  ^Ioreove^  they 
were  hard  to  convince  that  she  praised  her¬ 
self  only  for  their  edification,  and  turned  her¬ 
self  wrong  side  outwards  onlv  for  their  good: 
and,  lastly,  were  not  by  any  means  to  be 
brought  to  understand  why  she  could  not 
study  her  own  ‘personality’  in  peace,  with¬ 
out  levelling  the  grossest  personalities  at 
theirs.  The  conse(picnce  was  that  Rahel 
M  as  very  unhappy.  In  the  Mords  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  though  meant  as  a  ])roof  of  her  solitary 
grandeur  :  ‘  In  the  midst  of  a  great  circle  she 
stood  alone — neither  understood  nor  appre¬ 
ciated — neither  loved  nor  cherished.’  ( Rather 
contradictory,  by  the  way,  to  M'hat  he  said 


[March, 

before.)  Nor  can  we  say  we  are  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  it.  For  instance,  her  friends  must 
have  been  greatly  obliged  to  her  for  this  : — 

‘  How  disgusting,  degrading,  provoking,  in¬ 
sulting,  nonsensical,  mean,  and  low,  are  those 
with  whom  I  am  surrounded ! — those  from  whom 
I  cannot  escaj)c,  and  wdio,  so  long  as  I  cannot, 
cease  not  to  persecute  me.  A  ptirtial  escape  does 
not  help  me;  one  single  contamination,  one  touch, 
makes  me  dirty — disturbs  my  nobility.  This  con- 
Hict  lasts  forever — aslongasl  havelivedand  shall 
live.  How  should  it  end  ?  And  the  conviction,  not 
that  it  shall  continue,  but  that  all  my  convulsions 
are  in  vain,  and  yet  that  they  can  only  end  with 

my  being,  brings  me  near  to  madness . Tlie 

women  whom  I  see  bear  me  utterly  down — phy¬ 
sically — my  nerves  !  They  completely  slacken 
my  thoughts.  Tliey  are  so  astonishingly  stale, 
almost  idiotical  from  w'ant  of  coherence — and 
then  they  draw  comparisons  between  tlicm- 
selves  and  me  w'ith  such  confidence,  that  only 
running  out  of  the  room  can  save  me.’ — vol.  i. 
p.  359. 

Insolent  creatures  !  what  business  had  they 
to  have  I’s  as  well  as  she  ? 

Again,  in  the  delirium  of  her  agony,  she 
talks  of  ‘  cool  burning  tears,’  and  says:  ‘  If  I 
were  to  wetir  my  wounds  for  outer  display, 
as  others  do  their  scratches,  it  would  be  a 
perfect  slaughter-house.’  Fortunately  the 
effects  of  this  butchery  quickly  passed  away, 
for  the  ‘  thousand  wounds’  of  the  morning 
never  interfered  with  the  ball  or  theatre  of 
the  evening.  Like  most  ladies  of  exquisite 
sensibilities,  who  are  exposed  to  sufierings 
and  mortifications  beyond  the  power  of 
speech  to  express,  the  worst  cut  of  all  was 
tliat  Rahel  lived  to  tell  them.  Indeed  she 
hints  more  than  once  that  the  relinquishing 
of  life  was  the  sign  of  a  low'  order  of  intellect, 
and  that  people  had  no  occasion  to  die  at  all 
if  they  had  but  the  strength  of  mind  to  keep 
alive.  ‘  A  person  like  me  can  only  die  out 

inadvcrtancc — this  I  feel  in  the  most  lively 
w'ay.’ 

Perhaps  the  most  melancholy  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  lofty  tone  with  which  she 
affects  to  treat  those  inconveniences  which 
her  ow'n  arrogance  and  vanity  brought  upon 
her,  only  as  the  natural  price  fi'r  her  im¬ 
measurable  superiority  to  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.  That  species  of  self-made  persecution 
which  a  certain  class  of  individuals  allege 
in  proof  of  their  religious  faith,  Rahel  simply 
assigns  as  that  of  lier  genius.  But  in  the 
wise  words  of  old  Christopher  North,  in  his 
most  beautiful  Morning  Monologue,  ‘  All 
who  sin  suffer — w  hether  they  have  genius  or 
no.’  What  can  be  niore  truly  melancholy 
than  to  trace  the  reckless  disorder  of  fancy 
— the  mere  tete  montce  state  of  exaltation 
which  she  mistakes  for  the  holv  laws  of  her  he- 
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ing?  No  help  from  without,  no  restraint 
from  within — all  disorder — all  excitement — 
dreams,  philosophy,  nerves,  feelings — in  one 
page  the  most  morbid  repinings  at  the  state 
of  life  into  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call 
her — in  the  next,  the  most  high-stalking  pro¬ 
testations  of  an  equanimity  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  her,  of  herself,  to  maintain — the 
mere  mental  machinery  left  to  run  riot  as  it 
would,  and  as  such  interesting  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  philosopher — but  how  painfully  so  ! 

As  to  the  circumstance  of  Rahel’s  being  a 
Jewess,  and  the  kind  of  interest  which  na¬ 
turally  attaches  to  a  woman  of  talent  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  people,  the  reader  has  by  this 
time  probably  found  out  that  Rahel  was  too 
strictly  the  German  to  be  any  thing,  whether 
Jew  or  Christian.  She  seems  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  to  have  suffered  a  little  from  that  pre¬ 
judice  which,  rightly  considered,  is  far  more 
inexcusable  in  the  so-called  liberal  German 
of  the  present  times  than  the  hottest  zeal 
of  religious  persecution  was  in  his  forefather; 
for  she  exclaims,  ‘  How  disgusting  it  is  to  be 
a  Je  wess !’  and  speaks  with  bitterness  of  her 
‘  false  birth.’  But,  in  general,  she  treats  it 
lightly  enough,  and  now  and  then  .as  if  she 
were  in  fact  proud  of  the  distinction.  No 
such  inconsistencies  can  surprise  us.  Of 
her  conversion  to  Christianity  we  can  safely 
say,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  in  these  letters. 
She  signs  herself  Rahel  Levin,  May  Tth, 
1811,  and  Rahel  Robert,  on  the  8th  of -June 
following,  without  any  allusion  to  the  inter¬ 
vening  change,  though  writing  to  .an  intimate 
friend.  She  devotes,  nevertheless,  many 
weary  p.iges  to  long-winded  arguments  upon 
religion — places  Jesus  Christ  and  Frederick 
the  Second  in  the  same  category — and  sums 
up  a  chapter  of  incomprehensibilities  with 
this  profound  sentiment; — ‘Thus  1  fancy 
religion  to  be — the  moment  you  want  it,  you 
have  it.’ 

The  Germ.ans  have  said  that  R  ihel’s  opi¬ 
nions  had  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity, 
which  we  jierfectly  admit ;  and  that  she  no¬ 
where  attacked  Scripture,  which  we  could 
as  easily  deny.  But,  granting  it  to  be  true, 
it  were  better  if  she  had  ;  for  the  silence 
on  this  subject  of  a  writer  who  professes  to 
devote  her  whole  thoughts  to  inward  impiiry 
and  examination,  presumes  that  there  was 
no  occ.ision  for  her  to  refute  what  nobody 
troubled  themselves  to  maintain.  She  was 
enough  of  a  philosopher  to  know  that  one 
opposite  necessitates  another,  and  that  doubt 
could  have  no  place  where  belief  had  none. 

The  following  letter  to  a  female  friend  is 
one  of  the  highest  char.acter  in  the  corres¬ 
pondence.  She  writes  best  and  e.asiest  to 
women  ;  for  while  Rahel  denied  the  exist- 


ence  of  that  delicate  .and  indescribable  dif¬ 
ference  of  manner  which  every  woman  as¬ 
sumes  on  addressing  a  man,  she  proved  it 
beyond  all  ([uestion  by  the  forced  tone  of  free¬ 
dom  she  could  alone  substitute  for  it.  But,  as 
usual,  the  mainspring  is  the  same. 

To  Madame - ,  Dresden. 

“  Berlin,  Sept.  Id,  ISIO. 

“That  you  h.ave  not  gained  more  by  my  so¬ 
ciety  is  as  m\ich  a  surprise  to  me  as  to  you  ;  and 
this  it  is  which  oftentimes  provoked  me  when  1 
appeared  to  be  angry  with  something  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  Not  but  what  you  have  immeasurably 
gained  since  our  acquaintance.  The  whole 
horizon  of  your  ideas  is  enlightened — a  whole 
desert  of  old  opinions,  judgments,  and  yvishes 
driven  aside — whole  fields  sown  w’ith  new  seed 
— your  mind  has  become  more  pliable  and  inde¬ 
pendent — your  eye  is  fdled  with  a  new  world — 
an  absurd  and  delusive  one  rolled  away.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  general  tenor  of  your  being,  you 
have  not  gained.  And  how  is  it  possible  to  ad¬ 
mire  an  honesty  of  mind  in  another  without  im¬ 
mediately  acquiring  the  same? — witliout  being 
the  same  ?  Pow'er  of  exercise,  capability  of 
mind,  strength  of  head,  goodness  of  heart,  its 
sensibilities  and  yvealth — good — all  this  one  can 
admire  without  possessing;  but  how  can  you 
admire  and  prize  an  earnest  striving  to  bring 
this  all  into  harmony,  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
inmost  soul  and  conscience,  without  alw’ays  and 
for  ever  practising  that  which  you  admire!  Man 
can  hardly  aright  explain  what  the  will  is ;  but 
every  one  sees,  looking  within,  and  every  one 
hears,  listening  within,  that  there  is  in  him  an 
uttermost  will,  distinguished  from  the  various 
split  fragments — a  will  which  harmonizes  with 
our  best  convictions,  which  is  the  purest,  and,  as 
far  as  is  known  to  us,  the  best  will.  This,  in 
harmony  with  all  our  efforts,  with  all  our  outer 
actions,  makes  truly  love-worthy,  is  alone  love¬ 
worthy.  If  you,  therefore,  my  friend,  love  me, 
this  point  must  attract  you,  this  sun  warm  and 
lead  you.  I  liave  not  that  extraordinary  mind 
which  people  so  extravagantly  impute  to  me — 
[Where’s  the  poet?] — or,  rather,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  have  the  same.  Under¬ 
standing,  mo.-st  people,  and  hundreds  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintances,  possess  more  than  I — [Where’s  the 
[)hilosopher  !  \ — Acquirements  and  talents,  1  have 
none  at  all —  Where’s  the  arti-st  ?] — Neverthe- 
le.ss,  a  certainty  of  opinion,  a  right  and  peculiar 
judgment  about  all  tluise  thinus,  I  have.  In  the 
strength  of  my  horiesty,  in  the  great  and  per¬ 
vading  harmony  of  all  my  qualities  in  the  inex¬ 
tricable  coherence  and  indissoluble  coalition  of 
my  mind  and  my  disposition,  in  my  never- 
ceasing  watchfulness  over  all  of  them,  in  my 
unintimidated  boldness  under  any  extravagant 
results  of  my  opinions  or  tjonduct  (so  soon  as  I 
have  recognized  both  to  be  right), — in  this  is 
my  whole  attraction,  and  this  only  earns  love. 
Whoever  loves  me  for  any  thing  else,  deceives 
me  or  himself— lie.s,  or  is  silly.  Therefore  it  is 
that  assurances  of  love  so  seldom  please  me; 
but,  rather,  ol'ten  provoke  me.  Rut  how  does 
my  heart  run  over,  losing  itself  in  another, 
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when  1  really  am  convinced  that  it  has  been 
touched  and  moved  by  mine !  1 

‘  In  the  name  of  all  tliat  cfin  be  called  friend¬ 
ship  in  the  world,  take  not  this  letter  amiss.  It 
is  the  best  I  have  ever  written  you.  I  will  ex¬ 
plain  to  you.  I  thought  till  to-day,  or  properly 
till  yesterday,  till  your  letter  canie,  that  I  could 
never  tell  you  the  whole  truth;  that  it  vvas  too 
harsh :  that  it  referred  too  personally  to  your  in- 
vvanl  self — thatlshpuld  wound  and  not  alter.  But 
your  letter  was  so  naive,  that  it  gave  me  hopes  of 
finding  admission — and,  unhoped-for  by  myself, 
here  is  the  letter.  I  have  never  spoken  to  you  so 
much  of  yourself  helbre,  hut  if  you  look  bock  to 
every  line  I  ever  wrote  you.  you  will  find  this  let¬ 
ter  the  foundation-text  of  all.  1  bore  it  alw’ays  in 
my  soul,  only  I  occasionally  flattered,  because  I 
would  not  wound.  But  oi’ten  1  bordered  close  on 
the  truth.  If  possible,  things  shall  become  other¬ 
wise  between  us — better — truer.’ — vol.  i.  p.  480. 

Fine  sentiments,  perhaps,  but  helpless  in 
practice,  and  useless  in  advice.  The  friend 
did  not  comprehend  them,  and  Rahel  never 
acted  upon  them.  This  letter  is  tolerably 
distinct,  but  usually  when  Rahel  gets  among 
the  uncertain  shadows  of  her  inward  I,  she 
loses  her  reader  and  herself  in  a  jugglery  of 
words  and  mystification  of  sense,  in  which 
we  detect  nothing  but  that  unfailing  national 
symptom — the  cloudy  spectrum  upon  the  un¬ 
derstanding  which  results  from  the  over¬ 
straining  of  the  mental  sight.  In  these 
moods,  therefore,  she  is  utterly  untranslata¬ 
ble — her  thoughts  arc  of  too  large  and  ram- 
bling  a  pattern  for  the  mind  to  take  in  at 
once — the  eye  cannot  keep  open  to  the  end 
of  an  idea,  and  wdiile  we  are  winking  it  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  the  beginning  has  escaped 
us.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  the  reader  has  to 
contend  with  every  outward  disadvantage  as 
w'ell.  Careless  writing — false  printing — all 
the  parts  of  punctuation  helter-skelter,  as  if 
they  had  been  dusted  indiscriininiitely  on 
the  page — new  words  coined — old  ones  spelt 
wrong — compound  words  some  of  which  eat 
their  own  meanings  before  they  have  done, 
and  others,  like  ladders  tied  together  to  a 
giddy  height,  make  you  shudder  to  climb 
them.  We  have  often  thought  that  German 
was  the  last  language  with  which  a  German 
was  fit  to  be  trusted,  and  never  more  so  than 
now.  She  says  herself,  ‘  More  German, 
more  confused  letters  than  mine,  no  one 
can  write.’  And  again,  in  her  inelfable  mod¬ 
esty  :  ‘  Neither  I  nor  Jean  Paul  can  write!’ 

At  the  same  time,  while  she  would  spend 
a  world  of  words  without  a  single  idea,  no 
one  can  occasionally  condense  an  idea  into 
fewer  words.  Goethe-like,  she  hits  here  and 
there  upon  a  truth,  and  gives  it  as  she  finds  it 
— a  seedling  thought  in  a  bed  full  of  useless  or 
noxious  weeds.  We  select  these  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  aphorisms : — 
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‘  Why  should  I  not  be  natural  ? — I  know  no¬ 
thing  better  to  affect.’ 

‘  In  the  lowest  chamber  there  is  a  romance,  if 
we  knew  all  hearts.’ 

‘  I  no  longer  envy  any  man,  but  for  that  which 
no  man  has.’ 

‘  A  stone  may  have  a  history,  but  only  a  crea¬ 
ture  with  consciousness  a  destiny.  Most  men 
have  only  a  history.’ 

‘  One  becomes  lonely  in  life,  in  spite  of  the 
many  new  children.’ 

‘It  may  almost  he  said  that  only  those  indi¬ 
viduals  grow’  old,  who  were  nothing  more  than 
young.’ 

‘  What  is  rightly  understood,  and  rightly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  present,  suits  also  for  past  and 
i’uture,  and  by  that  sign  may  be  known  to  be 
true.’ 

‘  To  think  is  to  dig,  and  then  to  measure  with 
the  plummet.  Many  have  no  strength  to  dig 
— others  no  courage  or  handiness  to  low’cr  tlie 
plummet.’ 

Rahel  appears  to  us,  if  we  may  say  so, 
the  very  worst  mother  to  her  own  mind — so 
befooled  with  admiration  for  every  thing  it 
said,  that  she  lost  the  power  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  when  it  was  giving  her  real  gold,  or  put¬ 
ting  her  off  with  tinsel.  She  could  dig,  but 
whatever  she  turned  up  was  the  same  to  her 
— a  patch  of  mud  and  a  diamond  are  ticketed 
with  the  same  care,  e.  g. 

‘Always  to  lov’c  the  same,  or  something  else, 
is  constancy! — not  to  be  able  to  love  incon¬ 
stancy.’ 

A  highly  popular  sentiment  in  practice, 
though  no  one,  that  we  remember,  had  ever 
the  frankness  to  admit  it  in  prose  before. 

‘  R.  is  a  very  ignorant  man.  He  only  knows 
what  he  luas  learnt,  and  that  is  little,  because 
one  can  only  learn  what  one  already  knows.’ 

‘  A  thought  has  almost  hammered  my  head  in 
two — namely,  that  the  future  does  not  come 
tow’ards  us,  does  not  lie  before  us.  hut  streams 
from  behind  over  our  heads  V 

This  must  surely  have  been  hammered  out 
uj)on  some  occasion  w'hen  Rahel  was  walk¬ 
ing  backwards  ! 

‘Do  you  know  how  I  define  fondness?  The 
wit  of  love.’ 

‘  Innocence  is  beautiful: — virtue,  a  pbaster — a 
scar — an  operation.’ 

If  this  last  has  any  meaning,  it  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  to  Rahel’s  credit.  In  another  of  her 
aphorisms  the  sense  is  unfortunately  too 
plain  : — 

‘A  ready-packed  travelling  carriage,  or  a 
dagger,  every  one  should  have  at  ha  ml,  that, 
when  he  feels  inclined,  he  may  instantly  depart.’ 

Her  description  of  Jean  Paul  is  good — 
the  reader  swallowing  first  the  usual  dose  of 
vanity : — 
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‘  On  Sunday  Jean  Paul  was  with  me.  I  was 
humorous.  I  had  exactly  eight  humorous  days, 
full  of  curious  expressions  and  bon-mots — not  he 
— that  was  right.  He  has  something  particu¬ 
larly  tranquillizing  about  him.  Never  was  a 
man’s  exterior  so  utterly  different  to  what  I  had 
imagined  it — not  an  idea  of  the  comical.  He 
looks  acute,  and  his  forehead  battered  with 
thoughts,  as  with  bullets.  He  speaks  earnestly, 
softly,  composedly,  and  orderly — listens  so  wil- 
lingiy,  I  could  almost  say  sweetly  and  parent¬ 
ally,  that  I  could  never  have  believed  jt  was 
Richter.’ 

By  and  bye  she  sees  him  again,  and  we 
are  favored  with  this  piece  of  mock  solem¬ 
nity,  in  explanation  of  a  certain  mood  which 
she  supposes  to  be  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to 
herself:  namely,  that  feeling  of  the  ‘  altered 
eye’  with  which  we  regard  scenes  we  are 
about  to  leave  : — 

‘  A  few  days  before  my  departure  for  Paris,  1 
was  looking  out  of  the  window  with  Jean  Paul, 
towards  the  Jager  Strasse,  and  said  to  him,  “  1 
can’t  make  it  out.  I  shall  set  oft’  for  Paris  in  a 
week,  and  since  my  journey  has  been  quite  set¬ 
tled  all  the  most  familiar  objects  have  become, 
as  it  were,  strange  to  me.  1  no  longer  recog¬ 
nize  the  corner  over  the  way.  It  is  as  if  1  were 
looking  into  a  strange  street.”  It  was  true. 
Thereupon  he  said,  quite  lost  in  himself,  and 
almost  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  “  That  is  a 
great  faiitasie — you  have  a  great  fantasie!" 
*’  How  60  ?”  said  1  He,  however,  kept  silence, 
and  so  did  I.’ — vol.  i.  p.  36S. 

And  so  do  we — possibly  from  the  identical 
reason  that  influenced  Jean  Paul.  But  what 
an  indefinite  grandeur  there  is  in  this  almost 
shake  of  the  head — Lord  Burleigh’s  nod  was 
nothing. 

It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  speak  the  hon¬ 
est  truth  to  a  lady  who  considered  herself 
appointed  to  utter  and  not  to  hear  it ;  but  as 
far  as  the  restraints  of  a  short  acquaintance, 
and  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  would  per¬ 
mit,  the  amiable  Richter  gave  those  moni¬ 
tory  hints  and  cautions,  which,  to  us,  seem 
the  plainest  index  to  his  real  opinion.  Fear¬ 
ful  of  the  loss  he  might  incur  by  not  being 
made  aware  of  those  talents  wdiicli  others 
were  apt  to  pass  over,  she  had  desired  that 
some  of  her  letters  should  be  shown  him,  and 
in  a  short  note  hereupon,  he  says: — 

‘May  your  heart  not  be  misunderstood — but 
also  not  by — yourself.  May  your  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  since  you  often,  as  I  believe,  act  equally 
as  you  without  orthography^  may  your 

fellow-creatures  not  overlook  your  intellectual 
worth.’ — vol.  i.  p.  369. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  much  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  world  from  one,  who,  in  the  first  place, 
stripped  everything  of  its  bones  and  muscles 
for  the  mere  vanity  of  stuffing  it  out  with 
pegs  and  skewers  of  her  own,  and,  in  the 


second,  noticed  nothing  but  what  affected 
her  person,  or  redounded  to  her  praise. 
Nevertheless,  the  utter  absence  of  all  exter¬ 
nal  topics,  in  times  and  places  when  it  must 
have  required  the  greatest  ingenuity,  or  the 
most  egregious  indifference,  to  avoid  men¬ 
tioning  them,  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  in  the  book.  The  simoom  of 
the  French  Revolution  had  swept  across  Eu¬ 
rope — its  atrocities  were  fresh  in  every  heart 
and  mouth — but,  excepting  a  disgusting  brag 
that  she  would  lay  her  head  under  the  guil¬ 
lotine  if  such  and  such  an  idea,  too  trivial  to 
mention,  ever  occurred  to  any  one  but  her¬ 
self,  not  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  times  in 
which  she  lived.  She  spends  a  winter  of  the 
first  consulate  of  Napoleon  in  the  saloons  of 
Paris,  where  every  thing  reminded  her  how 
recent  was  the  then  structure  of  society,  and 
how  bloody  had  been  the  fall  of  that  preced¬ 
ing  it,  but,  excepting  once  calling  her  sister 
‘  dear  citoyvnne^  no  hint  is  given  of  the 
scenes  around.  On  such  occasions  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  poet,  and  artist  are  all  mute  alike, 
or  break  silence  only  in  a  way  which  does 
none  of  them  credit.  For  the  most  profound 
remark  that  she  has  to  offer — the  sum  of  her 
intensest  thoughts — is,  that  Paris  appears  to 
her  ‘  a  crowded-together  Germany.’  Beg¬ 
ging  Rahel’s  pardon,  we  humbly  conceive 
that  it  would  take  a  good  many  ‘  crowded- 
together  Germanies’  to  make  one  Paris  or 
any  thing  like  it.  We  know  no  degree  of 
compression  that  can  resolve  choke-damp 
into  laughing-gas. 

Even  when  she  does  affect  to  describe 
outer  scenes,  it  is  merely  a  list  of  items  with¬ 
out  color,  light,  or  shadow.  She  tells  us  that 
a  party  consisted  of  so  many  individuals — 
that  they  laughed — ate  anchovies — that  she 
was  charming — and  that  the  sun  set — and 
then  complacently  adds,  ‘  there  you  have  the 
evening,  framed  and  glazed.’ 

As  w'e  have  said  before,  the  only  episode  of 
any  positive  interest  throughout  these  w’eary 
1800  pages,  occurs  during  her  residence  at 
Prague,  when  her  thoughts  were  diverted,  as 
far  as  in  them  lay,  from  the  ceaseless  adula¬ 
tion  of  self,  no  less  by  the  objects  of  suffering 
around  her,  than  by  her  anxiety  for  the  fate 
of  M.  Varnhagen,  and  of  one  who,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  was  far  more  dear.  This  was  Alexan¬ 
der  von  Marwdtz,  whose  position  towards  her, 
as  the  betrothed  of  another,  was  such  as  poor 
English  matter-of-fact  people  can  as  little 
comprehend  as  approve.  For  it  requires  no 
remarkable  sagacity  in  such  matters  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  her  letters  to  Marwitz  are  written 
in  a  strain  of  tenderness  and  passion  with 
which  her  calm  and  discreet  effusions  to  her 
more  legitimate  lover  contrasts  so  strongly, 
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that  vve  are  equally  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  principles  of  the  bride  who  could  pen,  as 
for  those  of  the  widower  who  could  print 
them.  But  let  this  be — it  would  be  far  more 
puzzling  if  those  who  are  wrong  in  their  re¬ 
ligion  could  be  right  in  their  morality.  As 
for  young  Marwitz  himself,  his  share  in  this 
transaction  appears  to  have  been  very  blame¬ 
less,  and  indeed  from  some  of  his  own  letters 
which  are  inserted,  and  from  his  subsequent 
history,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  strong¬ 
est  interest  in  his  fate.  Endowed  with  those 
feelings  and  talents,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
a  healthy  direction,  become  a  torment  instead 
of  a  pleasure  to  their  owner — now  aiming  at 
a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  the  power  of 
human  nature  to  attain — now',  at  the  com¬ 
monest  impediment,  weary  of  life  before  its 
race  had  begun — fanciful  in  health,  morbid 
in  temper — wild,  excitable,  romantic  and 
four-and-twenty — Rahel  was  just  the  last  per¬ 
son  on  earth  fitted  to  become  his  friend  and 
adviser.  The  chief  attraction  on  his  part 
towards  her,  therefore,  seems  to  have  consist¬ 
ed  in  the  liberty  of  expressing  those  diseased 
feelings,  which  only  gained  mastery  over  him 
by  the  act  of  utterance :  while  she  rhapso¬ 
dizes  in  returnon  the  ‘  unutterable  vulgarity’ 
of  all  things  under  the  sun — the  unheard-of 
tortures  she  had  suffered  before  her  moral 
lungs  could  breathe  the  coarse  atmosphere  of 
human  nature — the  wonderful  discoveries  of 
her  mind,  and  the  enormous  capacities  of 
her  heart,  of  which  latter  she  gives  him  suf¬ 
ficient  demonstration  in  manifold  tender  re¬ 
proaches  and  enamored  protestations,  w'hich, 
at  forty  years  of  age,  were  more  safe  than 
creditable  to  indulge. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  that  confu¬ 
sion  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which  a  harsher 
name  might  be  given,  which  occurs  in  these 
letters.  Rahel’s  acquaintance  with  royalty, 
in  the  person  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand, 
brother  to  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  was  evi¬ 
dently,  and  naturally,  a  matter  of  no  small 
pride  to  her ;  unfortunately,  however,  the 
best  way  she  can  devise  for  convincing  her 
correspondents  of  her  excessive  intimacy 
with  the  Prince,  consists  in  assuring  them 
that  he  even  consulted  her  upon  such  matters, 
too  common  in  Prince  Louis’  life,  which  a 
modest  woman  would  as  little  have  stood  to 
listen  to  from  a  king’s  brother  as  fi'om  a 
tinker’s  !  We  have  no  intention  of  impugn¬ 
ing  that  perfect  respectability  in  Rahel,  for 
the  security  of  which  various  outward  causes 
seem  to  have  strongly  provided  ;  but  with 
such  facts  as  these  before  us,  we  are  justified 
in  pronouncing  that  it  sprung  rather  from 
circumstance  than  principle.  In  the  words 
of  Scripture,  ‘  She  condemned  herself  in  the 
things  she  allowed.’ 
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To  return,  however,  to  Marwitz.  Plung¬ 
ed  in  a  state  of  the  most  pitiable  mental  de¬ 
pression,  he  appears  to  have  paid  as  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  more  personal  parts  of  Rahel’s 
letters,  as  to  her  complaints  at  his  indiffer¬ 
ence.  So  desperate,  in  truth,  was  the  de¬ 
rangement  of  his  mental  health,  that  at  one 
time  he  confes.ses  the  temptation  to  suicide 
to  have  been  busy  w  ithin  him,  though  withheld 
by  the  horror  of  laying  profane  hands  on 
what  iie  acknowledges  to  be  ‘a  holy  and 
beautiful  vessel.’  Soon  after  this,  all  Ger¬ 
many  rang  with  the  fate  of  the  wretched  Henry 
von  Kleist,  a  friend  of  Rahel’s,  who  first  com¬ 
mitted  murder,  and  then  suicide;  and  thus 
we  find  her  writing  to  one,  the  nature  of 
whose  own  inward  struggles  had  been  so  re¬ 
cently  revealed  to  her  : — 

‘I  should  have  written  to  you  lately,  hut  I 
w'as  taken  up  with  Henry  Kleist’s  death.  When 
life  is  over,  nothing  further  can  be  said.  In 
Kleist,  this  act  did  not  astonish  me.  Life  was 
harsh  w'ith  him — he  was  true — and  suffered 
nmch.  You  know  how  I  think  of  suicide.  I 
cannot  bear  that  the  wretched  should  suffer  to 
the  dregs.  The  truly  great  and  infinite,  if  one 
conceives  it,  one  can  ap])roach  in  all  ways — 
none  of  us  can  comprehend  it.  "We  nmst  rely 
on  the  Divine  Goodness,  and  shall  that  cease 
I  immediately  after  a  pistol-shot?  Shall  unhap¬ 
piness  of  every  kind  as.^ixult  me — shall  every 
miserable  fever,  every  log,  every  roof-tile,  every 
accident  be  allowed  to  destroy  me,  and  not  I 
myself?  Shall  I  be  condemned  to  languish 
upon  beds  of  misery  and  sickness,  and,  by  par¬ 
ticular  favor,  live  to  be  a  happy  imbecile  of 
eighty,  and  from  thirty  see  myself  greviously 
deteriorate  ?  I  am  glad  that  my  noble  friend, 
for  friend,  in  my  tears,  I  bitterly  call  after  him, 
did  not  endure  the  unworthy.’ —  vol.  i.  p.  576. 

% 

She  adds,  however,  with  a  sort  of  Lady 
Sale  coolness, — ‘  I  know'  nothing  of  Kleist’s 
death,  except  that  he  first  shot  a  woman,  and 
then  himself!’ — However  shocked,  w'e  have 
no  business  to  be  surprised  ni  the  awful  im¬ 
piety  of  this  letter.  What  wonder  if  those 
who  rely  only  on  their  own  strength  should 
quit  the  combat  when  that  fails  them  ! 

No  matter,  also,  that  in  all  thistir.ade  there 
was  no  fixed  principle  :  that,  a  few  letters  af¬ 
ter,  we  find  Rahel  preaching  umiualified  resig¬ 
nation,  and  herself  as  its  sublimest  example; 
her  words  had  gone  forth  ;  and,  though  guilt¬ 
less  of  the  blood  of  Marwitz,  they  returned  to 
her,  after  many  years,  stained  with  that  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  deeply-tried  of 
her  own  sex,  the  hem  of  w  hose  garment  she 
was  not  worthy  to  touch.  But  of  that  trage¬ 
dy  hereafter. 

After  a  period  of  utter  mental  stagnation, 
after  forming  numerous  plans  of  life,  and  re¬ 
jecting  them  all  in  turn,  Marwitz’s  energies 
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suddenly  kindled  at  the  sufferings  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and,  rousing  himself  from  his  lethargy, 
he  threw  himself  into  that  army  of  defence 
which  held  many  an  enthusiastic  volunteer 
like  himself.  We  lose  si^ht  of  him  till  he  re- 
appears  thus  in  Prague  : — 

‘Yesterday  my  door  opened,  and  Marwitz 
stood  before  me,  his  arm  in  a  sling,  very  thin, 
but  otherwise  well  with  eight  wounds.  At  Koss- 
wig,  not  far  from  Dessau,  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  and  fell  upon  his  thigh  ;  he  could  not 
rise,  his  troop  passed  on.  The  Poles  fell  upon 
him,  pierced  him  with  their  lances,  beat  him  with 
their  clubs,  so  that  the  sword  fell  from  his  hand, 
struck  him  a  great  wound  in  the  head,  three 
wounds  on  the  right  arm,  and  others  elsewhere. 
A  Polish  lieutenant  saved  him ;  his  name  Skry- 
necki ;  to  him  be  good  done  wherever  he  be 
found  ;  offered  him  his  purse,  and  took  himpris- 
i  oner.  So  they  took  him  to  Wittenberg,  where 

I  he  was  locked  up  with  eighty  more  in  the  most 

I  horrible  way.  Thence  to  Leipzig,  and  so  round  ; 

he  had  given  no  parole,  and  escaped  after  long 
adventures  one  night  in  the  pouring  rain.  Ger¬ 
mans  helped  him,  and  so  he  came  through  a  part 
of  Bavaria,  through  Weimar,  Saxony,  and  ar¬ 
rived  here  yesterday,  with  apiece  ol'black  bread 
in  a  coarse  handkerchief,  and  a  peasant’s  slop  on 

his  shoulders . What  do  you  say  to  Mar- 

witz’s  luck  ?  The  best  I  have  forgotten.  As  he 
lay  wounded,  a  Pole  clapped  his  musket  to  his 
I  forehead,  ymlled  the  trigger,  but  it  missed  fire.’ 

!  — vol.  ii.  p.  111.  I 

The  return  of  Marwitz  was  now  the  signal 
for  thousands  of  similar  scenes. 

‘  We  have  had,  since  the  affair  of  Dresden,’ 
she  writes,  ‘a  countless  number  of  wounded. 
These  .sons  of  misery  lay  by  thousands  crammed 
together  in  the  narrow  streets,  some  in  carts, 
others  on  the  bare  stones,  under  a  pouring  rain. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  time.  The  government 
was  not  prepared  for  so  many,  one  would  have 
thought  ibr  none.  The  inhabitants  did  as  in  the 
old  patriarchal  times  ;  they  bound  them  up,  they 
fed  them  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  floors  of  the 
houses.  Jewish  maidens  were  the  most  skilful. 

1  One  woman  bound  three  hundred  in  a  day ;  in 

I  short,  the  imjiossible  was  done,  but  there  was  no 

I  stopping  the  misery.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

Ilahel  now  appears  in  a  much  more  amia¬ 
ble  light.  She  binds  the  wounded,  comforts 
the  sick,  collects  money,  cooks  provision, 
scrapes  lint,  and  except  for  an  occasional  la¬ 
ment  over  the  loss  of  an  invaluable  idea,  which 
nobody  had  any  time  to  .attend  to,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  egotistical  habit  of  phraseology,  inform¬ 
ing  us  how  often  she  wept,  &/C  ,  seems  to  for¬ 
get  herself  in  the  pressing  misery.  The  wo¬ 
men  of  Germany  came  forward  to  assist  with 
a  willingness  of  heart  and  hand  which  soon 
resolved  itself  into  the  well-known  Wohltha- 
tifrJcfiVs  Verein^  or  Benevolent  Association. 
Their  charitable  emulation,  and  the  patience 
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of  the  poor  sufferers,  form  a  touching  picture. 
She  thus  w'rites  to  V arnhagen  : — 

‘  Ah !  you  should  see  our  Prussians — the 
modesty !  the  wounds  ! — and  they  think  it  must 
all  be  so !  They  w'on’t  even  take  a  shirt,  and 
never  return  after  you  have  once  helped  them. 

“  Ah !  how  can  1  accept  so  much  ?”  says  the 
commonest  soldier ;  ‘‘You  do  loo  much  for  me.” 
And  then  I  tell  them  that  1  am  only  an  agent  for 
others.  Everybody  tries  to  have  Prussians  to 
help  ;  1  weep  !  We  do  what  is  possible.  Have 
you  heard  from  Berlin  ?  Rich  people  cannot  pro¬ 
cure  the  w'ounded  to  succor ;  they  are  snatched 
aw'ay.  Everybody  takes  some.  The  impossible 
happens  there,  Madame  Halle  made  know'n 
that  she  had  still  room  for  six,  and  received  an- 
sw'er  that  none  more  were  to  be  had  for  money. 

I  w'eep  much  !  O  God,  guide  that  one  heart! 
[Napoleon’s?]  Let  the  good  triumph  I  Now'ar! 
peace,  benevolence  !  Adieu,  Auguste  !’ — vol.  ii. 

p.  12/'. 

Meanwhile,  Marwitz  had  regained  health, 
but  not  strength.  Nevertheless,  he  insisted 
on  rejoining  the  army,  and  entered,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1813,  as  staflf officer  in  the  first  brigade 
of  B1  jcher’s  corps,  though,  as  Rahel  mourn¬ 
fully  observes,  “  with  an  arm  still  too  weak  to 
hold  his  horse.”  At  first  she  heard  of  and 
from  him,  then  all  intelligence  ceased,  equal¬ 
ly  of  him  and  of  Varnhagen,  and  a  period  of 
great  anxiety  for  her  intervenes.  At  length, 
in  the  April  of  the  following  year,  she  hears 
of  Vearnhagen  safe  at  Paris,  and  writes  in  her 
joy,  “  Now  only  M.arwitz  fails,  but  I  hope. 
Depend  upon  it  he  will  find  his  way  once 
more  to  me,  with  his  limbs  and  his  linen  both 
pierced  through.”  But  her  presentiments 
were  false.  Where  he  fell  no  one  knew,  but 
the  brave  Marwitz  was  never  heard  of  more  I 
With  the  termination  of  the  war  Rahel’s 
style  somewhat  changes.  She  married  im¬ 
mediately,  and  either  in  the  comfort  of  a  set¬ 
tled  home,  or  in  the  necessity  of  submitting 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to  the  will  of  an¬ 
other,  seems  to  have  bid  adieu  to  her  imagi¬ 
nary  sorrow’s,  or  to  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
concealing  them.  She  became  humbler  in 
her  opinion  of  herself,  ami  more  charitable  in 
that  of  others,  but  as  for  plain  truth  or  sound 
wisdom  we  must  ow  n  we  find  as  little  of  it  in 
Madame  Varnhagen  as  in  Mademoiselle  Le¬ 
vin.  Here  and  there  we  hit  upon  a  feeling 
or  a  sensible  passage,  but  generally  the  net 
of  words  is  too  thick  for  any  idea  to  be  extri¬ 
cated —  too  many  leaves  for  any  blossom, 
much  less  fruit,  to  be  expected.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  talk  nuich  of  the  wonderful  charm  she 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  others,  the  skill 
with  which  she  advised  the  doubtful  and  con¬ 
soled  the  afflicted  ; — but  we  are  slow  to  believe 
in  a  mode  of  consolation  which  neither  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  nor  pointed  to  the  only  source, 
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or  that  the  blind  could  lead  the  blind  without 
both  falling  into  the  ditch.  They  also  say 
that  from  an  enlightened  Jewess  she  became 
a  mystic  Christian — what  this  latter  means 
their  well-beloved  Dr.  Strauss  may  explain.* 
So  much  of  her  Jewish  doctrines,  however, 
still  adhered  to  her  that  she  looked  for  a  third 
revelation,  and  believed  that  all  power  might 
be  summed  up  in  one  cabalistic  word,  the 
Tetra-grammaton  of  her  forefathers ;  and  that 
this  word  was  ‘  the  Word  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  !*  At  the  same  time  she  professed  her¬ 
self  a  follower  of  the  St.  Simonian  doctrines, 
inveighing  loudly  against  those  bonds  of  mar¬ 
riage  which  she  had  just  entered,  so  that  her 
opinions  altogether  present  a  rich  medley. 
The  letters  to  M.  Varnhagen,  who  was,  of 
course  from  necessity,  much  absent  from  her, 
are  nevertheless  full  of  affectionate  protesta¬ 
tions  ;  but  there  is  a  straining  after  intellect¬ 
uality,  and  arguing,  and  speechifying,  which 
ill  replaces  the  ease  of  conjugal  equality,  and 
tells  of  that  disparity  which  every  year  only 
increased. 

M.  Varnhagen  is  known  in  Germany  as 
the  author  of  three  agreeable  volumes  of 
‘  Reminiscences’ — volumes  which  present  in 
variety  and  interest  of  topic,  and  frequently 
in  unaffected  vigor  of  language,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  inane  rhapsodies  now  before 
us.t  He  informs  us  that  the  picture  of  his 
late  wife  can  only  be  completed  by  a  larger 
exhibition  of  her  letters,  and  that  such  may 
be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  some  years. 
We  earne.stly  hope  before  then  he  may  be 
engaged  in  a  second  marriage. 

And  now  for  the  picture  of  another  lady, 
who,  in  comparison  with  Rahel’s  weary  pace, 
dances  so  lightly  and  nimbly  before  us,  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  pleasure  of  the 
exchange  be  most  owing  to  the  bright  thoughts 
we  have  gained,  or  the  dull  ones  we  have 
escaped.  The  transition  is  too  sudden  from 
the  sickly,  awkward,  overstrained  old  woman 
— from  whose  halting,  stumbling,  and  con¬ 
fused  perorations  as  little  rhyme  as  reason  is 
to  be  got — to  the  healthy,  merry,  mischievous 
young  creature  whose  flowing  and  brilliant 
effusions  need  but  the  wand  of  a  poet  to  ar¬ 
range  themselves  into  verse.  Even  Bettina’s 
worst  nonsense  is  refreshing  after  Rahel’s 
best  sense,  Frau  von  Arnim’s  most  impudent 
lies  delightful  after  Frau  von  Varnhagen’s 

*  The  most  able  account  and  also  refutation  of 
this  writer,  and  others  of  his  class  in  Germany,  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of 
Milman's  ‘Christianity,’  p.  115. 

t  The  descriptions  of  the  battle  of  Wa2ram,  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  of  Napoleon  himself  at 
Paris,  do  especial  credit  to  M  Varnhagen’s  talents. 
W  e  are  surpri.sed  that  his  ‘  Denkwurdigkeiten’  have 
not  been  translated  into  English. 
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most  pompous  truisms.  Rahel’s  mind  was  a 
heavy  complicated  machine,  difficult  to  set 
a-going,  and  always  out  of  repair ;  Bettina’s 
a  logaii-stone,  which  a  child’s  hand  could  put 
in  motion.  One  can  hardly  imagine  that  they 
had  both  drunk  from  the  same  fountain,  and 
were  both  infected  by  the  same  poison ;  the 
action  is  so  different — to  the  one  an  exhila¬ 
rating  draught,  to  the  other  a  narcotic  dose. 

Bettina  Brentano  was  born  at  Frankfort, 
rather  earlier,  we  are  informed,  in  the  last 
century  than  a  lively  imagination  usually  al¬ 
lows  her  to  suppose.  She  came  of  a  family 
well  knowm  for  great  talent,  being  grand¬ 
daughter  to  the  celebrated  Sophie  de  la 
Roche,  sister  to  the  novelist  Clemens  Bren¬ 
tano,  and  cousin,  in  no  remote  degree,  to  that 
brilliant  and  highly  inventive  writer  Baron 
I  Miinchhausen,  whose  mantle,  in  the  division 
of  the  family  property,  fell  upon  her  at  an 
early  age. 

The  name  of  Bettina  is  celebrated,  wher¬ 
ever  modern  German  literature  has  extended, 
for  its  connexion  with  Goethe,  her  corres¬ 
pondence  with  whom,  under  the  title  of 
‘Goethe’s  Correspondence  with  a  Child,’ 
forms  the  chief  subject  of  this  notice.  Set¬ 
ting  aside  the  prestige  of  Goethe’s  name,  this 
work  is  too  remarkable  not  to  have  attracted 
much  notice,  and  provoked  much  discussion  ; 
and  those  have  been  equally  wrong  who  have 
endeavored  to  deny  its  beauties  as  those  who 
have  sought  to  defend  its  principles.  To  do 
it  at  all  justice,  they  must  be  considered 
separately.  Judging  the  book,  therefore, 
apart  from  the  duties  of  life  and  laws  of 
society,  we  see  in  it  only  the  picture  of  a 
young,  gifted,  feminine  mind,  dashing  its 
thoughts  out  before  it  in  the  first  fling  of 
health,  hopes,  and  spirits ;  deterred  by  no 
warnings  of  experience,  nor  fears  of  conse¬ 
quences;  but  pelting  on,  just  as  the  humor 
took  it,  with  a  stream  of  ideas,  unbroken, 
unforced,  clear,  full,  and  sparkling ;  now 
lulling  us  with  its  dreamy  sounds,  now  fling¬ 
ing  the  spray  in  mischief  in  our  faces,  but  in 
every  mood  making  such  sweet  music  of 
w’ords,  that  w^e  wonder,  perhaps,  but  stop  not 
to  inquire,  where  they  all  come  from.  De¬ 
scription  is  Bettina’s  ;  whatever  she 
touches  becomes  visible  to  the  eye,  or  musical 
to  the  ear.  Be  it  the  simplest  object  in  na¬ 
ture,  or  the  most  distorted  creation  of  fancy, 
she  always  leaves  a  picture  behind.  What 
matter,  then,  if  the  source  of  the  fountain  be 
sometimes  a  mere  fable,  and  that  Bettina,  in 
default  of  real  adventures,  amuses  herself 
with  inventing  a  number  of  fictitious  ones, 
merely  as  themes  for  her  imagination  to  im¬ 
provise  upon  ;  what  does  it  signify  if  she 
gives  us  long  descriptions  of  how  she  climbs 
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trees,  leaps  chasms,  and  plunges  into  torrents ;  phrase  ‘  a  curious  case,’  and  further  than  that 
tells  about  writing  letters  in  cattle-cribs,  Goethe  had  no  interest  in  it.  Does  any  one 
falling  asleep  on  tops  of  walls  till  the  cock-  ask,  how  could  this  be?  we  answer,  he  was 
chafers  awake  her,  and  passing  the  night  writing  his  Wahlvcrwandschaften — (‘Elec- 
alone  on  mountain  tops;  or  relates  how  she  tive  Attractions’) — at  the  time, 
hid  herself  on  the  bleaching-ground,  and  was  But  will  the  Germans  really  endeavor  to 
watered  under  the  linen,  or  crouched  beneath  persuade  us  that  the  almost  sexagenarian 
Goethe’s  great  coat,  and  peeped  at  the  Duke  Goethe,  ripe  in  this  w'orld’s  experience  and 
of  Weimar  through  the  arm-holes  ;  with  end-  knowledge,  was  not  as  aware  of  the  natural 
less  other  feats,  of  which  no  one,  we  conclude,  course  and  consequence  of  a  lawless  attach- 
believes  a  word  ? — W"e  look  upon  them  all  ment  as  the  simplest  Christian  who  rests  his 
merely  as  a  succession  of  poetical  episodes,  conviction  on  a  text? — or  that  the  practised 
or  picturesque  vignettes,  too  true  to  nature  observer  of  mankind  did  not  perfectly  w'ell 
to  make  it  of  any  importance  whether  they  1  know  that  that  development  of  her  mind,  for 
be  true  to  fact ;  as  a  set  of  amusing  stories,  j  w  hich  alone  he  affects  to  have  permitted  these 
in  short;  and  only  wish  she  had  had  the  good  errings  of  her  heart,  w’asonly  to  be  reached, 
sense  to  give  them  out  for  nothing  else.  on  such  a  road,  through  the  portals  of  guilt 

In  truth,  it  is  not  the  imaginations  but  the  or  sorrow?  What  woman  was  ever  the  better 
realities  of  these  letters  which  are  the  offen-  for  a  misplaced  affection,  except  in  a  way 
sive  part.  The  moment  w’e  are  compelled  to  j  which  he  who  could  encourage  one  would 
believe  what  we  read,  all  defence  for  Bettina  either  have  despised  or  ridiculed?  Not  that 
vanishes.  Had  Goethe’s  name  been  expunged  Goethe  encouraged  her,  they  will  say— t)h! 
from  the  work,  and  her  rhapsodies  addressed,  no — When  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  ap- 
as  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  to  an  ima-  protiches,  he  desires  her  to  have  done  with 
ginary  lover,  they  would  have  been  judged  by  her  play ;  and  when  her  letters  become  too 
the  laws  of  the  imagination  ;  but  as  it  is,  their  importunate,  answers  them  by  the  hand  of 
very  flesh  and  blood  makes  them  disgusting,  his  secretary ;  but  otherwise,  his  cry  is  like 
The  mere  putting  dowm  in  black  and  white  a  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  ‘  more, 
description  of  such  feelings,  without  the  cover  more !’ 

or  the  license  of  poetry,  gives  them  a  gross-  As  for  Bettina,  her  countrymen  and  women 
ness  from  which  the  purest  mind  or  the  most  have  endeavored  to  set  up  a  defence  for  her, 
voluptuous  taste  would  equally  shrink.  But  by  alleging  that  her  love  for  Goethe  was  not 
when  we  bring  before  us  the  picture  of  the  of  a  real  but  of  a  platonic  nature ;  but  in 
old  blasee  matron,  with  whom  folly  is  no  urging  this,  instead  of  palliating  her  false 
longer  innocence,  nor  license  ignorance,  peer-  position,  they,  in  point  of  fact,  take  away  its 
ing  with  grey  hairs  and  spectacled  eyes  over  only  excuse. 

the  passionate  effusions  of  her  youth,  correct-  This  is  Bettina’s  account  of  her  ow'ii  his- 
ing  the  spelling  here,  and  adding  a  comma  tory  as  far  as  relates  to  these  letters.  We 
there,  and  then  sending  forth  her  levities  and  give  it  also  as  a  specimen  of  German  life  and 
frailties,  without  a  rag  of  palliation,  bare  to  education.  She  was  living,  a  mere  child, 
the  world,  we  lose  all  remnant  of  considera-  with  her  grandmother  at  Offenbach,  when 
tion  or  sympathy  for  the  young  girl,  in  dis-  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gunderode,  a 
gust  for  the  old  fool  who  has  so  little  re-  young  canoness,  or  lay  sister,  attached  to  a 
spected  her.  convent  at  Frankfort;  and  became  so  fond  of 

And  what,  we  ask,  have  these  letters  gained  her,  that  she  ran  daily  from  Offenbach  to  see 
by  their  connexion  with  the  name  of  Goethe  her,  peeping  through  the  key-hole  of  the  con- 
— except  to  show  him  forth  in  a  more  heart-  vent  door  till  it  was  opened — or,  if  it  was 
less  and  unprincipled  light  than  even  the  closed  for  service,  Bettina,  according  to  her 
worst  of  his  w’orks  had  hitherto  done?  For  own  account,  climbed  a  poplar  close  to  the 
him  Bettina  was  a  mere  experiment.  Here  chapel  window,  mounting  a  branch  higher  at 
was  a  young  heart  with  woman’s  first  and  every  fresh  verse,  and  reading  in  the  mass- 
passionate  love  in  full  play,  and  all  woman’s  book  downwards  through  the  windows.  This 
modesty  and  reserve  utterly  cast  aside  (a  Gunderode  Bettina  describes  as  a  lovely  be- 
novel  picture,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  even  in  Ger-  ing,  with  soft  blue  eyes,  and  tender  fair  skin, 
many) — and  Goethe  with  his  note-book  look-  j  and  a  mind  to  correspond — who  wrote  verses, 
ing  coolly  on,  to  take  down  whatever  it  could  I  and  wandered  along  the  corridors  of  the  Con¬ 
or  would  say.  No  matter  that  the  stream  of'  vent,  with  the  black  robes  of  the  order  flowing 
her  heart’s  blood  came  faster  and  faster,  |  around  her,  more  like  a  spirit  of  air  than  a 
bearing  with  it  innocence  as  well  as  peace  of  creature  of  earth.  The  two  friends  read 
mind,  and  leaving  behind  the  fever  as  well  as  ‘  Werter’  together,  and  talked  much  of  sui- 
the  exhaustion  of  passion — it  was  in  surgical  cide — and  Gunderode  said,  ‘  Much  w'ould  I 
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learn,  much  grasp  with  my  mind,  and  then 
die  early  and  these  words  Bettina  never 
forgot.  After  ‘  Werter’  had  been  swallowed, 
Gunderode,  as  was  natural  and  proper,  thought 
it  high  time  to  put  her  young  pupil  upon  a 
course  of  philosophy. 

‘  What  she  thus  communicated  to  me  she  re¬ 
quired  that  I  should  understand,  and  then  write 
it  down  again  in  my  own  way.  This*!  did;  but 
when  I  brought  my  treatise  to  her,  she  was  filled 
with  astoidshmenl!  There  was  never  the  re¬ 
motest  idea  in  them  of  what  she  had  told  me ! 

I  insisted,  however,  that  1  had  so  understood  her, 
and  she  called  these  treatises  revelations^  height¬ 
ened  with  the  sweetest  colors  of  an  ecstatic  ima¬ 
gination.' — vol.  i.  p.  87. 

Then  they  separate,  and  Gunderode  writes 
Bettina  long  letters,  in  which  she  assures  her, 
for  her  comfort,  that  the  world  will  never  un¬ 
derstand  her — and  talks  of  mines  of  soul,  and 
fountains  of  thought,  and  new  auroras,  and 
mfigic  caves,  and  deep  wells,  and  crystal 
palaces,  and  bridges  of  sunbeams,  &c.,  all 
which  Bettina  frankly  owns  was  as  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  her  young  mind  as  the  philosophy 
which  had  preceded.  Nevertheless,  she  en¬ 
deavors  to  answer  in  kind — her  imagination 
becomes  excited — she  lives  in  a  new  world 
— colors  and  tones  are  mixed  up  wonderfully 
together — the  ball  of  heaven  rolls  itself  round 
her — the  stars  dance  in  armies  before  her — 
flowers  start  up  and  reach  to  the  firmament, 
casting  golden  shadows — a  silvery  music 
rings  in  her  ears — she  no  longer  distinguishes 
the  real  from  the  imaginary  world — no  longer 
knows  whether  she  is  waking  or  sleeping — 
her  feet  quit  the  ground — she  skims  along  the 
air!  In  this  state  she  writes  to  Gunderode, 
she  knows  not  what — the  young  canoness 
comes  instantly  to  see  her — looks  anxiously 
in  her  eyes,  and,  in  a  few  days,  as  might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected,  Bettina  lies  on  her  bed, 
raving  with  fever.  In  a  fortnight  the  delirium 
leaves  her;  and  Gunderode  vows  never  to 
teach  her  philosophy  again. 

The  next  time  the  friends  meet,  Gunderode 
came  joyously  towards  her,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  and  said,  ‘  Yesterday  I  spoke  to  a  sur¬ 
geon,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  very  easy 
to  kill  one’s  self — upon  which  she  opened  her 
dress,  and  showed  Bettina  the  vulnerable 
spot.  At  this,  alarm  took  possession  of  the 
child,  and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  passionate 
sorrow  and  anger,  entreating  her  friend  not 
to  leave  her — but  Gunderode  remained  ‘  cold 
and  pale,  with  quivering  lips.’  At  length, 
after  a  scene  in  which  Bettina  storms  and 
weeps  herself  tired,  she  persuades  herself 
that  it  is  all  a  joke,  and,  next  day,  brings  to 
the  convent  a  young  French  hussar  officer, 
with  high  bear-skin  cap — the  handsomest 
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man  in  Frankfort;  and,  introducing  him  to 
Gunderode,  says,  ‘  There — I  have  brought 
you  a  lover ;  he  shall  make  your  life  dear  to 
you  1’ 

Again  they  meet :  and  this  time  Gunderode 
shows  her 

‘a  dagger  with  a  silver  handle  that  she  had 
bought  at  the  fair;  she  was  delighted  with  the 
polished  steel  and  sharp  edge.  1  took  the  dag¬ 
ger  in  my  hand,  and  tried  it  on  my  finger — blood 
followed  instantly:  she  was  terrified.  1  said, 

“  Oh,  Gunderode  !  thou  art  so  faint-hearted,  and 
canst  not  bear  the  sight  of  blood,  and  yet  goeet 
about  with  an  idea  that  demands  the  greatest 
courage.  1  am  convinced  that,  of  the  two,  I 
were  the  most  capable  of  daring  such  a  deed — 
and  yet  I  would  never  kill  myself.  If,  however, 
it  were  to  defend  thee,  or  myself,  from  danger, 
for  that  I  have  courage  enough.  See,  if  1  were 
only  to  press  upon  you  with  tins  dagger,  how 
afraid  you  would  be !”  She  drew  anxiously 
back ;  my  old  anger  returned  under  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  the  wildest  mischief— I  pressed  upon 
her  closer  and  closer — she  ran  into  her  bedroom, 
and  got  behind  a  leather  chair.  I  stabbed  into 
the  chair — I  tore  it  into  pieces — the  horse-hair 
flew  about  the  room.  She  stood  beseeching  be¬ 
hind  the  chair,  and  begged  me  not  to  hurt  her. 

1  said,  “Rather  than  sutler  you  to  kill  yourself. 
I’ll  do  it  for  you.”  “My  poor  chair!”  she  said. 

“  What  of  your  chair?”  1  cried,  “I’ll  blunt  your 
dagger  upon  it;”  and  I  gave  it  stab  upon  stab 
witliout  mercy,  till  the  whole  room  was  a  cloud 
of  dust.  Then  I  threw  the  dagger  far  from  me, 
till  it  fell  clanging  under  the  sofa.  I  took  her 
hy  the  hand  and  leil  her  into  the  garden  into  a 
vme-bower.  I  tore  a  young  vine  up,  ami  threw 
it  at  her  feet — I  trampled  upon  it,  and  said, 
“Thus  maltreatest  thou  our  friendship!”’ — 
vol.  i.  p.  102. 

After  this  scene,  which,  whether  true  or 
not,  is  thus  acted  powerfully  before  us,  we 
find  that  Bettina  accompanies  her  family 
to  Marburg.  Hence  she  writes  to  Gunderode 
— no  answer ; — she  writes  again  in  passion¬ 
ate  entreaty — all  is  silence.  Bettina  be¬ 
comes,  as  she  says,  ‘  blind,  deaf,  and  uncon¬ 
scious  with  anxiety.’  At  the  end  of  two 
months  she  returns  to  P’rankfort. 

‘  I  ran  to  the  convent — opened  the  door. ' 
There  she  stood  and  gazed  coldly  upon  me. 
“Gunderode !”  I  cried,  “may  I  come  to  thee?” 
she  gave  no  answer.  “  Gunderode !  say  bqt 
one  word,  and  I  lay  myself  at  thy  feet.”  “  No,” 
she  said,  “  come  not  nearer.  Go  back  again — 
we  must  part.”  “  What  means  this  ?”  “  It 
means  that  we  have  been  mistaken  in  each 
other,  and  no  longer  suit  together.”  Ah ! — I 
turned  awray — ah  !  this  first  despair — this  first 
cruel  blow  to  a  young  heart!  I,  who  had 
known  nothing  but  devotion  and  abandonment 
to  her — I,  to  be  cast  back  thus !  1  ran  home  for 
Meline ;  I  begged  her  to  go  to  Gunderode,  to 
see  what  ailed  her.  If  1  can  but  once  more  see 
into  her  eyes,  1  thought,  1  shall  compel  her  to 
love  me  again.  We  ran  through  the  streets — I 
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remained  standing  at  the  convent  door — Meline 
went  in  alone.  I  waited,  1  trembled,  and  wrung 
my  hands,  in  the  narrow  passage  that  had  so 
olten  led  me  to  her.  Meline  came  back  with 
weeping  eyes,  and  led  me  silently  away.  Fora 
moment  grief  overpowered  me,  but  instantly  1 
recovered  my  feet.  Well,  thought  1,  if  Fortune 
won’t  smile,  let’s  play  ball  with  her.  1  was 
cheerful,  1  was  merry,  1  was  excited ;  but  the 
nights  1  wept  in  my  sleep.  The  second  day 
alter  this  I  took  the  road  to  the  convent,  and 
came  past  the  house  of  Goetlie’s  mother,  whom 
I  had  never  known  nor  visited.  1  went  in — 

“  Frau  Kath”  (i.  c.  ‘Mrs.  Councillor’),  I  said,  “  I 
want  to  make  your  acquaintance.  My  friend 
Gunderode  is  lost  to  me,  and  you  shall  replace 
her.”  “  Let’s  try,”  she  said ;  and  I  came  day 
by  day  to  her.  and  sat  myself  down  on  a  little 
stool,  and  made  her  tell  me  stories  about  her 
son.’ — vol.  i.  p.  113. 

This  was  the  first  step  in  Bettina’s  eccen¬ 
tric  course  ;  but  is  this  a  child  who  writes  ? 
As  for  the  unfortunate  Gunderode,  in  whom 
the  reader  may  be  interested,  she  added  one 
more  to  the  many  victims  whom  the  teachers 
of  Germany  have  remorselessly  thrust  into  the  j 
funeral  pyre  of  their  own  tumultuous  pas¬ 
sions.  About  three  weeks  after  Bettina’s 
last  scene  with  her,  she  stabbed  herself  on 
the  very  spot  which  she  had  shown  her.  The 
deed  was  ct)mmittcd  one  night,  at  Winkel 
upon  the  Rhine.  The  real  cause  was  an  un¬ 
happy  attachment  to  a  Professor  at  Ileidel- 
berg ;  which  ‘  W^erter’  had  helped  to  foster, 
and  philosophy  failed  to  control.  Alas  !  for 
the  warm  and  restle,‘<s  hearts  which  have  no 
other  food ! 

Bettina’s  work  is  divided  into  three  com¬ 
partments — her  letters  to  Goethe’s  mother, 
her  correspondence  with  him,  and  her 
‘  Journal  of  Love.’  The  first  is  in  every  res¬ 
pect  the  most  interesting,  for  here  her  high- 
flown  rhapsodies  about  Wolfgang  seem  as 
much  iissumed  to  give  breathing-room  to  her 

own  overflowing  wit  and  merriment,  as  to 
.  .  ^  . 
flatter  the  partiality  of  Mrs.  Councillor’s  j 

heart.  Their  very  e.xtravagance  makes  them 
healthy  at  this  age  ;  and  the  old  lady  laughs 
and  scolds  alternately,  in  maternal  self-com¬ 
placence.  Old  Madame  Goethe’s  character 
is  too  much  the  mother  of  his  not  to  make 
the  picture  of  her,  which  her  own  and  Betti¬ 
na’s  letters  offer,  most  interesting.  The 
same  powerful,  vigorous,  and  arrogant  mind 
— a  stern,  dogmatical,  coarse  old  matron — 
who  played  the  part  of  Madame  Mire  at 
Frankfort  with  burlesque  solemnity,  and,  like 
her  son,  never  seems  to  have  felt  for  her  fel¬ 
low-creatures  more  than  it  was  perfectly  con¬ 
venient  to  bear.  Her  few  letters  are  brief, 
racy,  and  original,  and  infinitely  better  worth 
reading  than  his.  Like  Rahel,  however,  the 
old  lady  seems  to  have  had  a  predilection  for 


changing  her  name,  and  puzzles  us  with  her 
alternate  Catherinas  and  Elizabeths. 

With  her  Bettina  now  spends  all  her  time; 
feeding  her  lively  imagination,  and  exciting 
her  ardent  feelings  with  pictures,  and  stories, 
and  thoughts  of  the  divine  Poet,  till  she  was  . 
ready  to  fall  in  love  with  him  at  the  shortest 
possible  notice.  A  visit  to  Weimar  soon 
offers  this.  She  performs  the  journey  in 
man’s  clothes — travels  for  three  days  and 
nights  on  the  coach-box  without  sleeping — 
climbs  up  trees  to  reconnoitre  the  road — 
fires  off  pistols  to  frighten  away  robbers — 
helps  to  harness  and  unharness  the  post- 
horses — and,  in  short,  makes  herself  gene¬ 
rally  useful.  Arrived  at  Weimar,  her  sister 
and  brother-in-law,  who  on  this  and  every 
other  occasion  leave  her  to  her  own  devices, 
first  eat  their  dinner  and  then  fall  asleep  on 
the  sofa.  Bettina  can’t  ‘eat, — the  clock 
strikes  three — she  fancies  she  hears  Goethe’s 
voice  calling  her,  and,  running  down  stairs, 
she  makes  the  best  of  her  way  to  his  house. 
The  Privy  Councillor  receives  her  stifily — 
conducts  her  ceremoniously  to  a  sofa,  and  a 
some\vhat  awkward  pause  ensues — when  Bet¬ 
tina  springs  from  her  seat,  and  cuts  the  mat¬ 
ter  short  by  jumping  upon  his  lap,  and  falling 
asleep  on  his  lx)som.  How  long  ’she  slept 
there  is  not  for  us  to  inquire,  but  when  she 
awoke  ‘  a  new  life  had  begun.’ 

This  tableau  vivant  serves  as  frontispiece 
to  a  correspondence,  in  which  Bettina’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  devotion  as  much  mitigate  her 
culpability,  as  Goethe’s  hollowness  and  cold¬ 
ness  increase  his  ;  and  where  she  pours  out  a 
treasure  of  self-forgetting  affection,  which  he, 
who  could  not  return,  was  doubly  a  wretch 
not  to  respect.  At  first  his  answers  are 
guarded  and  wary — the  cautious  Goethe  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  the  little  brown¬ 
eyed  gipsy  who  flung  her  heart  thus  freely  at 
his  feet ;  but  soon  perceiving  how  ideas  could 
be  caught,  melodies  tuned,  and  verses  turned 
at  this  young  and  genial  lyre,  he  encourages 
her  to  write  all  she  thinks  and  all  she  feels. 
In  truth,  whether  considered  as  specimens  of 
lyrical  composition,  or  idyllic  beauty — of 
sportive  wit,  or  graceful  sentiment — as  any 
thing,  in  short,  but  the  voluntary  effusions  of 
a  young  and  delicate  female  to  one  who  was 
the  husband  of  another,  these  letters  are  as¬ 
tonishingly  beautiful.  This  is  one  which 
Goethe  transposed  into  verse,  but  we  like  its 
rhymeless  beauties  better  ; — 

‘  Ah  !  ask  me  not  why  another  page  lies  open 
before  me,  since  nothing  more  have  1  to  say — 
true  it  is  that  I  know  not  wherewith  1  should  fill 
it— but  this  I  know,  that  at  length  it  shall  find 
its  way  to  thy  dear  hands  ;  therefore  breathe  1 
to  this  paper  all  that  1  would  have  breathed  to 
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thee  did  I  stand  before  thee.  1  cannot  come : 
let  then  this  paper  bear  to  thee  my  undivided 
heart — filled  w  ith  the  joy  of  days  that  are  past, 
with  the  hopes  of  tliose  tliat  are  to  come — with 
longing  and  pain  for  thee,  to  which  I  know  nei¬ 
ther  beginning  nor  end. 

‘  From  this  day  forth  would  I  tell  thee  nothing 
more,  for  how  can  I  free  myself  from  w'ishes, 
hopes,  and  dreams?  How  should  the  faithful 
heart,  which  turns  from  all  to  thee  alone,  speak 
its  fulness  ?  No,  I  must  be  silent,  as  on  that  day 
when  I  stood  before  thee,  gazing  upon  thee — 
ah !  what  could  1  then  have  uttered  ? — I  had 
nothing  more  left  to  desire.’ — vol.  i.  p.  182. 

And  again  this,  which  Goethe  versified 
almost  without  a  change : — 

o 

‘  A  look  from  thy  eyes  into  mine — a  kiss  from 
thy  lips  upon  mine — teaches  me  better  than  all 
beside.  What  is  there  more  worth  the  learn¬ 
ing  for  one  who,  like  me,  has  experience  of 
these  things?  1  am  far  from  thee.  My  own 
have  become  strange  to  me — I  have  nothing  left 
but  to  turn  in  thought  to  that  hour  when  thou 
heldest  me  in  the  soft  snares  of  thy  arms — and  I 
began  to  weep — but  unconsciously  my  tears 
were  dried.  He  loves  me  in  the  hidden  stillness 
around — why  should  not  my  ceaseless  longing 
reach  afar  on  to  him?  Do  thou  only  take  "what 
my  heart  says  to  thee — ah !  it  overflows  with 
low-breathed  sighs,  all  whispering  to  thee,  that 
my  only  happiness  on  earth  is  thy  friendly  will 
toward  me.  Oh,  friend !  give  me  but  one  sign 
ihat  thou  art  present  with  me.  Thou  writest  to 
me  that  thou  willst  drink  my  health.  Ah  I  I 
grudge  it  not  to  thee — leave  not  one  dro^i  be¬ 
hind.  Would  that  1  could  thus  pour  mysell  into 
thee  and  thus  refresh  thee  !’ — vol.  i.  p.  195. 

And  these  are  what  the  Germans  call  pla¬ 
ten  ics  !  Yes,  compared  with  other  passages 
in  the  same  book  which  we  decline  giving, 
we  grant  they  are.  It  reminds  us  of  what 
Molly  Seagrim  says  of  Philosopher  Square  in 
the  play  of  ‘  Tom  Jones’ : — 

‘  When  Mr.  Square  first  came  to  me, 

He  talked  about  philosophy. 

Tliinks  I,  what  can  he  this  ? 

At  first,  I  own,  it  puzzled  me  ; 

But  soon  1  found  it  out  to  be 
J1  hard  name  for  a  kiss  !' 

Oh,  Bettina !  you  were  no  child  when  you 
wrote  these  letters,  or  the  very  forwardest 
little  minx  this  world  ever  saw.  It  were  well, 
however,  if  her  adorations  went  no  further 
than  this  earth ;  but,  unfortunately,  she  ven¬ 
tures  upon  ground  for  which  the  most  love¬ 
sick  disorder  could  plead  no  e.xcuse.  From 
being  immoral  she  becomes  profane.  These 
are  a  few  of  her  impious  aberrations : — 

‘  Through  thee  shall  I  enter  into  immortal 
life. — The  loving  one  enters  through  the  beloved 
into  the  godly — into  salvation.  Love  is  the 
overstreaming  into  salvation.’ — vol.  i.  p.  236. 

‘  I  was  already  in  bed,  and  had  turned  on  my 
side,  and  wanted  to  fall  asleep  in  thee — in 
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thoughts  of  thee.  What  does  this  mean,  “to 
fall  asleep  in  tlie  Lord?”  Often  does  this  text 
occur  to  me  when  thus  between  waking  and 
sleeping  I  feel  that  I  am  occupied  with  thee.’ — 
vol.  i.  p.  155. 

And  what  does  Goethe  call  these  blasphe¬ 
mies  ? — the  same  that  he  called  Rousseau’s 
Emile — ‘  Nature’s  Gospel !’ 

But  we  must  now  show  Bettina  in  some 
of  her  merry,  mischievous  moods  to  which 
we  have  referred,  before  she  had  utterly  lost 
the  compass  of  right  and  wrong  within  her. 
The  following  letter  refers  to  Goethe’s  mother, 
whom  she  describes  with  unflagging  vivacity 
— whether  with  equal  truth  is  another  ques¬ 
tion  : — 

‘  I  was  to  present  Dr.  Gall,  the  phrenologist, 
to  her — instead  of  whom  1  brought  Tieck  under 
his  name.  She  instantly  threw  otf  her  head 
dress,  scaled  herself,  and  insisted  he  should  ex¬ 
amine  her  bumps,  to  see  whether  tlie  extraordi¬ 
nary  talents  of  her  son  had  not  originally  sprung 
from  her.  Tieck  was  in  the  greatest  possible 
embarrassment,  for  I  did  not  give  him  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  explain  the  mistake.  Meanwhile  the 
real  Gall  came  in,  and  was  announced  by  name. 
Your  mother  knew  not  which  to  believe,  espe¬ 
cially  as  I  protested  vehemently  against  the 
right  one.  At  length  Gall  made  good  his  title 
by  delivering  a  fine  speech  upon  the  great  quali¬ 
ties  of  her  cranium.  I  received  niy  pardon,  and 
was  obliged  to  promise  not  to  trick  her  so  again. 
A  few  days  after,  a  delightful  opportunity  for  re¬ 
venge  occurred.  1  had  to  introduce  to  her  a 
young  man  from  Strasburg,who  had  shortly  be¬ 
fore  seen  you.  She  politely  inquired  his  name ; 
but,  before  he  could  speak,  I  said,  “  The  gentle¬ 
man’s  name  is  Schneegans  (Snow-goo.se),  he 
has  seen  your  son  in  Weimar  and  brings  you 
many  messages  from  him.”  She  looked  daggers 
at  me,  and  said  again  in  the  blandest  tones, 
“May  I  inquire  your  worthy  name?”  Before 
he  could  say  a  word  of  explanation  I  was  out 
again  with  the  famous  name  of  Schneegans. 
Q,uite  enraged  at  the  vulgarity  of  my  conduct, 
in  calling  a  gentleman  by  such  a  name  of  all 
others  as  this  Schneegans,  she  begged  his  par¬ 
don,  told  him  that  my  mischief  knew  no  bounds, 
and  sometimes  even  was  carried  to  lolly.  I  said. 
“But  the  gentleman’s  name  is  really  Schnee¬ 
gans.”  “  Oh  !  hold  your  tongue !”  she  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  What  man  in  his  senses  would  bear  the 
name  of  Schneegans?”  At  length,  when  the 
poor  man  could  make  himself  heard,  and  owned 
that  he  actually  did  glory  in  the  name  of 
Schneegans,  it  was  rich  to  hear  the  compliments 
and  confusions,  and  assurances  of  entire  consid¬ 
eration  which  flowed  on  both  sides.  They  be- 
can)e  excellent  friends — as  if  they  had  known 
each  other  for  years,  and,  as  he  took  his  leave, 
your  mother  ejaculated  with  an  heroic  swell, 
“ Fare  you  well,  Herr  ron  Schneegans!”  For 
my  life  I  could  not  have  pronounced  the  name.’ 
— vol.  i.  p.  131. 

Her  best  letters  are  those  written  from  the 
Rhine.  She  spent  there  the  summer  months 
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of  1808,  and  many  were  her  madcap  expedi¬ 
tions  among  its  hills  and  valleys,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  to  the  great  risk  of  her 
health,  and  wear  and  tear  of  shoe-leather. 
This  is  a  morninor’s  walk,  after  a  niaht's 
rhapsody  about  her  love,  which  it  is  as  well 
to  let  alone  : — 

‘  Thus  sound  my  evening  sighs,  but  with 
morning  they  change  their  tones.  Then  stirs 
the  thought  restlessly  within  me,  and  drives  me 
out,  as  if  to  meet  some  long-expected  news.  I 
can  already  manage  the  little  boat  alone,  and  it 
is  my  favourite  matin-prayer  to  loose  it  stealthily 
from  the  chain,  and  manoeuvre  it  across  to  the 
opposite  shore.  I  have  always  to  learn  afresh, 
and  the  freak,  begun  in  mischief,  ends  in  devo¬ 
tion,  for  I  thank  God  when  I  am  safely  landed. 
Every  time  my  heart  throbs  with  expectation — 
every  time  is  it  answered — now  with  the  all- 
snanning  distance  which  opt*ns  upon  me  from 
\inove — now  with  the  bursting  sun,  which  wakens 
nature  from  her  sleep. 

‘  1  climb  the  rocks  above  me.  Cleanly  moss 
and  delicate  tracery  wander  over  their  sides — 
darling  little  caves,  made  for  resting-places,  in¬ 
vite  me  to  stop  and  take  breath.  There,  in  the 
dark  clefts,  shines  a  purer  green !  In  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness.  I  find  a  hearthstone  of  bloom¬ 
ing  flowers — God’s  simple  household — a  flower- 
inclosed  altar-place — surrounded  with  slerider 
priestiil  nymph.s,  who  pour  libations  from  their 
chalice  cups,  and  fling  incense  around,  and,  like 
tlie  Indian  maidens,  scatter  gold-dust  in  the  air. 
But  what  is  it  I  see  glittering  yonder  in  the 
sand  1  Is  it  a  diamond  that  chance  has  brought 
to  light  ?  If  it  be,  to  thee  will  1  send  it,  and  pic¬ 
ture  to  myself  tlw  surprise  at  the  treasure  of  our 
Rhine  rocks.  Then  I  cast  myself  down  with 
burning  cheeks  on  a  shady  spot,  and  gather 
courage  to  climb  on  to  where  the  lime-tree  gives 
out  its  fragrance.  On  the  cross  path,  by  the 
oflering-box  of  St.  Peter,  who,  with  the  great 
keys  of  heaven,  stands  locked  up  within  the  lit¬ 
tle  grated  shrine,  I  stretch  myself  upon  tlie  soft 
grass,  and  search  in  vain.  Oh  heaven !  in  tliy 
arch  of  blue,  for  the  hole  to  w'hich  that  key  might 
fit — for  the  door  w'hich  leads  to  light  and  liberty  ! 

I  hear  a  rustling  and  a  chirping  behind  me,  and 
there,  close  below,  sits  the  little  chaffinch  on  her 
nest,  and  looks  plaintively  at  me. 

‘These  are  the  charming  little  adventures 
and  troubles  of  my  present  days.  Homeward¬ 
going  I  made  acquaintance  with  the  little  girl 
who  keeps  the  geese — she  shone  from  afar  with 
her  inch-long  black  eyelashes.  The  other  chil¬ 
dren  were  teazing  her,  and  saying  that  every¬ 
body  laughed  at  her  for  having  such  long  eye¬ 
lashes.  She,  poor  little  thing,  stood  all  abashed, 
and  at  lengtli  began  to  cry.  I  comforted  her  and 
said,  “  Because  God  has  appointed  thee  to  tend 
the  beautiful  white  geese,  and  thou  goest  always 
into  the  meadows  where  the  sun  burns  the  hot¬ 
test — this  is  why  He  has  given  thee  such  long 
shades  to  thy  eyes.”  The  geese  gathered  round 
their  little  weeping  mistress,  and  hissed  at  me 
and  the  other  children.  Could  I  but  paint,  it 
would  be  a  pretty  picture.’ — vol.  i.  p.  248. 
March,  1844.  21 


And  so  it  is  anyhow,  and  the  first  volume 
is  full  of  them ;  but  with  the  second,  the 
poison  begins  to  work  —  the  edged  tools 
have  cut  the  hand  that  ventured  to  toy  with 
them — her  lively  fancy  flags — impatience, 
jealousy,  and  despondence  break  forth — she 
labors  in  long  Rahel-like  dissertations  upon 
wisdom,  beauty,  music,  and  religion — com¬ 
plains  of  hasty  letters,  and  long  silences,  and 
Goethe  evidently  begins  to  think  her — a 
bore.  As  we  have  said  before,  this  work 
has  done  more  to  tarnish  him  as  a  servant  of 
God,  and  lover  of  his  kind,  than  any  he  ever 
wrote  himself — bad  as  some  of  them  be.  A 
wild,  romantic,  and  imprudent,  but  an  inmv 
cent  and  an  orphan  girl  had  thrown  her  heart 
before  him ;  instead,  however,  of  availing  him¬ 
self  of  those  very  feelings,  to  take  that  posi¬ 
tion,  and  teach  thos^  lessons,  which  his  expe¬ 
rience  authorized,  and  his  age  permitted — in¬ 
stead,  in  short,  of  turning  her  immoral  idolatry 
into  filial  gratitude  and  affection — he  foster¬ 
ed  every  unwholesome  emotion — quenched 
every  modest  instinct — like  a  second  Veiled 
Prophet,  only  poisoned  the  mind  he  had  con¬ 
trived  to  dazzle — nor  ever  discouraged  the 
attachment  that  had  cost  her  heart  so  dear, 
till  the  selfishness  of  his  own  had  tired  of  it. 
She  gave  him  her  feelings  fresh  and  inno¬ 
cent,  he  returned  them  withered  and  de¬ 
based.  Not  even  that  which  can  best  re¬ 
store  a  marred  and  disappointed  spirit,  name¬ 
ly  a  healthy  and  lawful  attachment,  seems  to 
have  availed  her  ;  for  years  after  she  had 
become  a  wife  and  mother,  we  find  her  ad¬ 
dressing  Goethe  in  strains  for  which  the  most 
debased  sophistry  could  find  no  excuse. 

As  to  the  ‘  Journal  of  Love,’  which  serves 
as  a  waste-water  pipe  to  carry  off  those  over¬ 
flowings  which  the  letters  could  not  contain, 
there  are,  perhaps,  even  in  this  country,  some 
young  ladies  in  their  last  boarding-schwd 
half-year,  whom  the  charms  of  a  strolling 
actor  or  recruiting  lieutenant  might  betriiy 
into  similar  rhapsodies ;  but  this  we  are 
certain,  that  none  of  them  would  publish 
them 

It  may  be  observed  that  Bettina’s  own  es¬ 
timate  of  her  work  is  consistent  with  its 
contents.  She  regards  it  as  the  most  com¬ 
plete  grammar  of  the  heart  that  has  ever  been 
produced,  and  recommends  it  especially  to 
the  careful  attention  of  all  female  beginners 
in  that  language,  of  any  age  from  twelve  to 
twenty.  ‘  How  old  is  your  daughter  V  she 
asks  Countess  M.  *  Just  fifteen.’  *  Oh,  in¬ 
deed!  Sweet,  innocent  creature!  I’ll  send 
her  my  book.’  Taking  into  consideration 
also  the  benighted  condition  in  which  the 
youthful  hearts  of  England  are  kept  by  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  a  celebrated  lady-trans- 
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lator  to  render  her  letters  into  English,  she  as  a  general  favorite  in  the  household.  At 
herself  prepared  a  translation  of  them,  and  the  same  time  her  disposition,  it  appears, 
transmitted  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Longman,  with  was  strongly  tinctured  with  a  kind  of  dreamy 
a  dedication,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  melancholy,  very  unnatural  at  her  age,  which, 
it  was  worthy  of  the  book.  as  far  as  the  absurdity  of  the  style  will  allow 

Bettina  continues  to  publish.  Her  last  us  to  judge,  proceeded  from  a  too  precocious 
work,  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  must  development  of  that  religious  inquiry,  which 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  his  Majesty,  both  only  a  sound  Scriptural  education  could  have 
in  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  directed  and  satisfied.  In  her  fifteenth  year, 
the  elucidation  of  the  book  of  Genesis!  To  however,  her  biographer  proceeds  to  inform 
speak  seriously,  it  must  be  no  small  matter  us,  a  wakening  and  irresistible  taste  for  music 
of  surprise  to  the  many  religious  friends  of  ‘  loosened  the  enigma  of  her  soul — the  in- 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  this  country  to  hear  comprehensible  metaphysic  of  her  life  trans- 
that  a  work  treating  the  Scriptures,  and  posed  itself  within  her  into  soothing  sounds 
especially  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  — the  gloomy  night-side  of  her  being  vented 
not  only  with  ridicule,  but  with  the  grossest  itself  in  reconciling  tones  from  her  lips,  and 
ribaldry,  can  be  openly  dedicated^by  one  of  this  musical  ecstasy  was  the  first  vernal  mes- 
his  own  subjects  to  that  monarch.  On  re-  senger  of  that  love,  which  shortly  after  help- 
flection,  they  will  probably  conclude  with  us  ed  to  complete  the  emancipation-work  of  her 
that  the  impudence  has  been  overlooked  sim-  maiden  heart.’  (p.  B.)  Love  generally,  both 
ply  because  Bettina  is  considered  to  have  in  prose  and  poetry,  is  considered  to  enthral 
more  of  childhood  about  her  now  than  she  rather  than  emancipate  a  heart — but  let  this 
had  in  the  days  of  the  ‘  Elective  Attractions^  pass.  In  other  words,  Charlotte  had  reached 
and  the  Privy  Councillor’s  lap.  The  last  the  age  when  the  mind  receives  a  fresh  im- 
story  we  heard  of  her  was,  that  having  one  pulse,  and  when  life,  for  once,  offers  its  enjoy- 
night  at  the  theatre  exceeded  her  usual  hour,  ments  without  its  cares.  Her  talents,  both  for 
she  leaned  her  wig  with  sweet  simplicity  on  poetry  and  music,  to  which  was  added  the 
the  shoulder  of  a  young  officer  in  the  next  possession  of  a  magnificent  voice,  were  of  a 
box,  and  murmured,  ‘  Bettina  is  sleepy  !’ —  high  order,  and  in  the  employment  these 
Requiescat !  gave  her,  her  feelings  took  a  more  healthy 

We  pass  on  to  the  third  and  last  heroine  tone.  With  accomplishments  of  this  na- 
of  this  article,  one  who,  unlike  her  prede-  ture,  a  cultivated  mind,  powerful  intel- 
cessors,  neither  appeals  to  our  admiration  lect,  sweet  disposition,  and  great  personal 
for  powers  falsely  directed,  nor  to  our  sym-  beauty,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  Charlotte 
pathy  for  feelings  wrongly  bestowed.  Char-  was  not  a  being  of  every-tlay  occurrence  in 
lotte  Stieglitz  stands  before  us — a  monument  Germany. 

of  the  strength  of  woman’s  devotion,  and  the  In  1822  Henry  Stieglitz  left  the  Univer- 
weakness  of  human  reasoning — whose  vir-  sity  of  Gottingen  with  the  white  Jhirschen 
lues  were  a  ceaseless  illustration  of  the  Scrip-  cap  on  his  head,  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
ture  doctrines — whose  error  was  the  natural  Leipsic — where,  being  a  young  man  of  re¬ 
consequence  of  their  denial.  The  biography  speclable  connexions,  and  already  known  for 
of  this  admirable,  but  misguided  creature,  poetical  talent,  he  soon  became  a  welcome 
has  been  unfortunately  committed  to  the  pen  visitor  in  the  house  where  Charlotte  resided, 
of  one  who,  from  a  mistaken  respect  to  her  An  intimacy  now  quickly  ripened  between 
memory,  has  clothed  it  in  such  a  bewilder-  the  two  young  people,  which,  for  a  while, 
ing  web  of  false  sentiment  and  empty  philo-  they  persuaded  themselves  subsisted  only  on 
sophy — ascribing  the  most  simple  actions  a  brotherly  and  sisterly  footing ;  till,  one 
and  most  obvious  motives  alternately  to  ele-  moonlight  evening,  seated  tetc-n-tete  in  a 
raentary  influences,  atomic  fortuities,  and  vine-clad  bower,  they  discovered,  to  their 
daemonological  inspirations — all  given  in  a  mutual  surprise,  that  their  feelings  no  longer 
jargon  of  mythical  and  metaphysical,  mytho-  merited  that  cold  denomination.  Charlotte 
logical  and  hyperbolical  mystification — that  was  now  a  Dichter-Iiraut — a  poet’s  bride — 
it  becomes  a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  evolve  to  her  enthusiastic  fancy  the  summit  of  hap- 
the  plain  narrative  of  a  life  which,  in  itself,  piness ;  for  her  worshipping  biographer  pro- 
requires  no  supernatural  clew.  foundly  observes  that  the  deficiency  of  the 

Charlotte  Sophie  Willhoft  was  born  at  philosophic  capacity  in  the  female  mind  is 
Hamburgh  in  1806,  and  brought  up  in  the  never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in 
house  of  an  elder  sister,  the  wnfe  of  a  w'ealthy  her  exaltation  of  the  individual  over  the  uni- 
citizen  of  Leipsic.  From  her  earliest  years  versal !  —  in  her  preference  for  the  single 
she  gave  great  promise  of  intellectual  supe-  person  of  one  poet  to  the  whole  idea  of  the 
riority — pursued  her  studies  with  avidity,  and  Art  of  Poetry !  He  means  to  say,  the  woman 
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who  loves  one  man  in  parlicular,  better  than  j  concealed,  now  felt  itself  ill  at  ease  beneath 
all  mankind  in  general,  is  not  calculated  to  |  the  restraints  and  requirements  of  social 
become  a  German  philosopher.  We  bow  to  i  duty  ;  he  entered  upon  his  new  and  methodi- 
the  decision.  1  cal  employment  with  ill-concealed  disgust, 

Soon  after  their  engagement  Stieglitz  re- i  and  arrived  at  Leipsic  in  a  state  of  irritability 
moved  to  Berlin,  where  he  devoted  himself;  and  depression  which  augured  but  ill  for  the 
especially  to  the  study  of  Oriental  Literature,  j  happiness  of  the  bride.  The  preparations 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents  j  for  their  marriage  resUired  both  to  some  de- 
— sending  his  compositions,  as  he  threw  |  gree  of  cheerfulness.  The  wedding  ceremo- 
them  off,  to  Charlotte,  whose  affection  did  ny  was  to  be  followed  by  a  wedding  tour, 
not  always  blind  her  judgment.  It  may  easi-  Henry,  who  eagerly  clung  to  all  reminiscen- 
ly  be  supposed  that  the  girl  of  sixteen  and  ces  of  his  Burschcn  days,  sought  for  some 
the  boy  of  nineteen  were  not  considered  weapon  of  defence  in  case  of  danger,  and 
competent  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life —  Charlotte,  the  day  before  their  union,  went 
several  years,  therefore,  elapsed,  during  out  and  bought  him  a  dagger, 
which  Charlotte’s  warm  feelings  were  much  j  And  thus  two  young  people  entered  upon 
tried  by  the  death  of  her  sister,  which  was  j  life,  both  equally  disordered  in  their  views  of 
soon  followed  by  thiit  of  a  child  she  had  be-  j  it,  and  each  resembling  the  other  too  much 
queathed  to  her  care.  The  brother-in-law  in  extravagance  of  principle  and  unfeasibility 
now  formed  a  second  union — Stieglitz  felt  of  practice,  to  give  either  the  spur  or  the  check 
that  it  was  time  to  claim  his  bride — and  sue-  which  each  required.  But  Providence  has 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  necessary  means  of  ordained  good  to  come  out  of  evil — two  sim^ 
existence  in  the  situation  of  Librarian  to  the  ilarly  failing  dispositions  will  not  long  oon^ 
University  of  Berlin.  tinue  so  together — and  Charlotte,  in  the 

And  now  we  come  to  a  dark  and  mysteri-  ever  returning  and  increasing  depression  of 
ous  page  in  Charlotte’s  life,  and  one  which  her  husband,  felt  a  motive  for  cheerful  exer- 
is  never  again  quite  lost  sight  of.  Whether  j  tion  which  she  had  never  possessed  before, 
in  the  late  severe  afflictions  her  mind  had  re-  The  effort  to  counteract  his  mind  for  a  while 
ceived  a  shock  which  it  was  not  able  of  it-  1  sustained  her  own. 

self  to  recover,  or  whether  owing  to  any  And  this  effort  was  required  but  too  soon, 
other  latent  cause,  w’e  do  not  pretend  to  say.  During  the  short  period  of  their  wedding 
but  certain  it  is  that  Charlotte,  in  the  very  tour,  the  temporary  elevation  of  Henry’s 
flower  of  youth  and  happy  love,  was  beset  spirits,  added  to  an  habitual  indecision  of 
with  the  temptation  to  suicide.  The  thought  character,  had  excited  him  to  feats  of  travel- 
that  a  poet,  w'ho,  in  the  false  language  of  ling  for  which  the  strength  of  his  delicate 
German  sophistry,  ought  to  be  emancipated  companion  w’as  very  inadequate;  but  as  soon 
from  all  the  dull  law's  and  mean  realities  of  as  his  official  duties  had  to  be  resumed  at 
life,  should  be  chained  down  to  the  com-  Berlin,  he  relapsed  into  a  state  of  despond- 
monest  of  them,  and  that  to  earn  her  daily  ency,  in  which,  declining  the  philosophical 
bread — the  idea  that  Henry’s  genius,  which  and  astrological  solutions  offered  by  the  bi- 
was  the  highest  pride  of  her  heart,  should  ographer,  we  see  little  more  than  the  evi- 
suffer  by  her  very  association  with  it —  deuce  of  a  character  unfortunately  constitu- 
preyed  upon  her  mind,  till  she  conceived  ted  by  nature,  and  w'orse  regulated  by  habit, 
herself  called  upon  to  sacrifice  a  life  which  This  w'as  a  sad  beginning  for  the  young  wife 
might  be  thus  prejudicial  to  one  whom  she  — her  days  were  spent  in  a  small  lodging  at 
loved  far  better.  She  too  had  read  Goethe’s  Berlin,  in  a  solitude  which  the  thought  of  his. 
‘  Wahlverwandschaften,’ and  determined,  like  return  did  not  cheer;  and  when  he  did  af>- 
Ottilia,  to  abstain  from  all  food,  and  had  car-  pear,  it  was  to  increase  his  gloom  by  find- 
ried  her  plan  partly  into  effect,  when  she  was  ing  her  spirits  languid,  and  her  eyes  red  with 
seized  with  violent  illness,  of  which  this  mor-  weeping 

bid  melancholy  had  probably  been  the  fore-  But  this  did  not  continue  long — both 
runner;  and  wfith  her  real  danger  and  slow  could  not  despond  together.  Too  much  pos- 
recovery  the  love  of  life  returned.  The  bi-  sessed  also  with  the  idea  that  a  poet  must  ne- 
ographer  adds  that  she  never  spoke  of  this  cessarily  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
period  in  after  years.  conduct  and  manners  to  impute  any  blame  to 

Meanwhile  Henry,  without  being  misled  him,  and  ready,  as  we  have  seen,  to  reproach 
by  any  false  refinement  of  self-abandonment,  herself  as  the  innocent  impediment  to  his 
was,  in  reality,  in  a  far  more  unsettled  and  freedom  of  position,  she  felt  the  more  bound 
alarming  state.  A  highly  nervous  and  excit-  to  alleviate  the  supposed  burden  by  every 
able  temperament,  which  the  restless  spiVit  means  in  her  power,  and  set  about  perform- 
of  a  student’s  life  had  equally  fostered  and  ing  the  difficult  task  of  w'ife  to  a  man  of  mor^ 
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bid  imagination,  with  all  the  energy  the  most 
devoted  pride  and  affection  could  inspire. 
Every  thing  that  woman’s  heart  could  devise 
to  render  man’s  home  attractive  was  now  de¬ 
vised  by  Charlotte.  She  took  part  in  all  his 
poetical  pursuits — was  ever  ready  to  applaud 
his  success,  encourage  his  industry,  or  cheer 
his  disappointment.  She  copied,  corrected, 
and  revised — nay,  even  her  own  cheaply 
held,  but  finely  tuned  powers  were  employed 
to  help — and  more  than  once  the  passage,  or 
the  plot  he  had  lost  patience  and  temper  over, 
was  happily  finished  during  his  absence  by 
her  pen.  Cheerful  friends  were  summoned 
to  give  him  society — her  beautiful  voice  was 
exerted  to  gladden  his  solitude — sprightly 
raillery  was  used  when  gentle  reasoning  would 
fail — verses  were  written  to  procure  him  a 
surprise — his  poems  were  travestied  to  cheat 
him  of  a  smile — nothing,  in  short,  omitted  in 
that  labor  of  love,  which  his  vacillating 
moods  alternately  rewarded  and  required. 
Whenever  these  means  failed,  or  that  some 
trivial  cause  or  accident  had  frustrated  them, 
or  that  reason  or  raillery  alike  refused  to 
break  the  spell  that  bound  him,  she  would 
leave  an  affectionate  note  on  his  desk,  where 
generally  some  sprightly  line  or  couplet  wel¬ 
comed  his  return  from  the  library,  and,  like 
a  skilful  nurse  with  a  wayward  patient,  seek 
to  diminish  the  irritation  by  sharing  the 
blame.  This  is  one  : — 

'‘Receipt for  vs. 

*  As  long  as  we  live,  ergo,  love  one  another, 
let  us  mutually  seek  as  much  as  possible  to  strew 
our  path  with  cheerful  flowers.  The  least  weed 
(be  it  only  a  slight  cold,  or  a  broken  lamp) 
we  must  exterminate  with  careful  hand,  but 
for  Heaven’s  sake  never  magnify  it  into  a 
weeping  willow,  or  what  shall  we  have  left  to 
plant  over  the  graves  of  our  real  afflictions? 
Let  us  mutually  enliven,  strengtlien,  encourage, 
help,  and  elevate  one  another,  and  withal  be 
cheerful.  Let  us  be  sure  that  if  we  sow  the 
right  seed,  fruit  cannot  fail,  and  that  the  seed 
that  lies  longest  in  the  ground  brings  the  richest 
return. 

— p. 47.  ‘Thy  Charlotte.’ 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  her  affection¬ 
ate  care,  her  husband’s  fits  of  depression  re¬ 
turned  so  frequently  as  materially  to  affect 
his  health.  Little  excursions  and  temporary 
change  of  air  had  been  tried,  and  though 
these  proved  in  some  measure  serviceable, 
yet  it  was  evident  that,  without  some  total 
change  of  life,  his  malady,  for  such  it  had 
now  become,  would  eventually  gain  the  up¬ 
per  hand.  Unknown  now  to  her  husband, 
Charlotte  took  counsel  with  his  nearest  and 
most  influential  relations  :  among  whom  Bar¬ 
on  Stieglitz,  the  well-known  banker  of  St. 
Petersburg,  stood  foremost.  Even  in  her 


letters  to  this  gentleman,  which  are  other¬ 
wise  models  of  judicious  reasoning  and  sen¬ 
sible  purpose,  an  affectionate  sophistry  at 
her  own  expense  occasionally  breaks  forth. 
Speaking  of  the  constant  irritation  caused  by 
the  unpoetical  monotony  of  his  daily  employ¬ 
ment,  she  says :  ‘  You  will  readily  believe 
that  I  have  occasionally  felt  scruples,  even 
against  my  better  judgment,  whether  in  this 
it  would  not  be  better  for  Henry,  in  order 
to  be  emancipated  from  all  the  cares  of  life, 
to  stand  utterly  alone.  As,  however,  when 
ever  it  may  prove  necessary,  I  am  prepared 
to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  our  little 
household  upon  the  smallest  possible  allow¬ 
ance,  I  endeavor  to  tranquillize  myself  on 
this  head.’  (p.  149.) 

Entirely  owing  to  her  own  representa¬ 
tions,  means  were  now  supplied  for  relieving 
him  for  a  while  of  the  duties  of  the  library, 
without  sacrificing  a  situation  on  which  their 
means  of  subsistence  mainly  depended.  Thus 
set  free,  the  young  couple  took  their  depart¬ 
ure,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  for  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  ;  where,  under  Baron  Stieglitz’s  hospit¬ 
able  and  intellectual  roof,  they  spent  several 
months  of  perfect  relaxation  and  cheerfulness. 
Henry  visited  those  parts  of  Russia  most 
worth  seeing,  refreshing  his  mind  with  new 
objects,  and  laying  in  a  store  of  materials 
which  assimilated  in  every  way  with  his  Ori¬ 
ental  tastes  and  pursuits.  This  happy  sum¬ 
mer  seemed  at  length  to  have  banished  the 
enemy  from  their  hearth.  Stieglitz  returned 
to  his  library  invigorated  in  mind  and  body ; 
and  Charlotte  never  looked  so  beautiful,  nor 
sung  so  sweetly,  as  in  the  winter  of  1833- 
1834.  She  now  took  a  more  conspicuous 
position  in  the  society  of  Berlin,  for  this  sun¬ 
beam  of  happiness  had  chased  away  her  nat¬ 
ural  timidity  ;  and,  both  for  her  talents,  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  personal  attractions,  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  great  admiration  in  the 
best  literary  circles. 

After  what  we  have  seen  of  Rahel’s  much 
extolled  letters  and  aphorisms,  we  feel 
somewhat  mistrustful  of  another,  who,  like 
her,  tested  her  claims  to  public  approbation 
in  no  other  way.  Not  that  we  would  for  one 
moment  place  these  ladies  on  a  par,  for 
Charlotte  was  as  much  Rahel’s  superior  in 
intellect  as  in  principle,  and  as  different 
from  her  in  every  other  re.spect,  as  the  wo¬ 
man  who  never  thought  of  herself  must  be 
from  one  who  never  thought  of  any  thing  else. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  nothing,  either 
in  her  correspondence  or  journal,  to  surpass 
those  of  many  others  of  her  own  sex  in  this 
country,  which  never  go  beyond  the  small 
circle  of  friends  to  which  they  are  best  re¬ 
stricted.  Not  that  the  individual  who  has 
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undertaken  the  task  of  this  biography  was 
likely  to  select  such  specimens  of  her  style 
and  opinions  as  would  do  either  justice.  To 
judge  from  the  strain  of  fulsome  flattery  or 
sentimental  adulation,  in  which  all  his  own 
descriptions  of  her  character  and  person  are 
clothed,  we  are  puzzled  whether  to  look 
upon  the  unknown  biographer  in  the  light 
of  a  hired  panegyrist  or  of  a  disconsolate 
lover;  which  latter  idea,  much  as,  to  a 
German  tiasie,  it  may  enhance  the  pathos  of 
her  tale,  appears  to  us  the  most  scandalous 
injustice  to  her  memory.  But  to  return  to 
these  specimens  of  her  writing  :  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  too  many  of  them  are  cumbered  with 
that  far-fetchedness  of  words  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  mistake  for  profundity  of  thought ; 
but  here  and  there  occur  passages  of  much 
feelinor  and  observation  of  human  nature. 
For  instance : — 

‘  Many  individuals,  like  animals,  possess 
only  the  present  moment — neither  past  nor  fu¬ 
ture.’ 

‘  With  some  natures,  you  can’t,  as  it  were, 
give  yourself  out ;  they  clip  your  thoughts  close 
off,  till  you  lose  breath.’ 

‘  With  some  individuals  you  cannot  express 
thoughts,  only  matters  of  fact.’ 

‘I  don’t  call  that  resignation  the  making  your¬ 
self  a  mere  clod  for  grief  to  trample  upon.  No ; 
resignation  is  tlie  making  yourself  the  master  of 
it.’ 

‘  Where  there  is  no  restraint,  there  is  also  no 
charm  :  so  in  society — in  friendship — every¬ 
where.’ 

‘There  are  people  without  handles  that  one 
can’t  get  hold  of.* 

‘  To  which  masters  are  servants  most  at¬ 
tached  ? — To  those  who  have  most  tact.’ 

‘This  forms  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
man  and  man,  that  the  one  asks  what  the  other 
is,  and  the  other  how  he  pleases  him.’ 

‘Has  not  every  poet  his  Jacobis  ladder,  on 
which  angels  mount  and  descend  ?’ 

‘  Women  hest  understand  to  hallow  and  make 
friends  w’ith  grief;  an. I  that,  in  return,  bears 
them  with  a  strong  arm  above  all  the  petty'  cares 
and  troubles  of  life.’ 

‘One  ought  to  break  with  a  friend  with  whom 
one  has  no  longer  the  interest  to  restrain  one’s 
self.  Such  min  the  character.’ 

‘As  the  tree,  by  the  backward  and  forward 
rocking  of  the  wind,  is  prevented  from  too  ha‘<ty' 
a  growth,  and  compelled  to  take  deewr  root — 
so  man  tossed  in  the  storms  of  life,  throws  out 
deeper  roots  in  his  character.  A  hot-house 
plant  shoots  waveringly  on  high,  without 
strength.’ 

‘  Every  thing,  tree,  flower,  plant — all  nature — 
is  satisfied  in  itself — seeks  to  be  nothing  else : 
the  rose  to  be  no  lily,  tlie  lily  to  he  no  rose,  the 
wild  flower  to  he  no  exotic.  Only  man  i.s  dis¬ 
satisfied,  and  seeks  to  he  other  than  he  is  ;  and 
yet  only  is,  and  can  be,  in  being  himself’ 

Charlotte’s  reading  appears  to  have  been 


chiefly  of  a  modern  kind.  Goethe  she  placed 
as  high  as  he  deserved,  but  she  makes  free 
with  the  solemn  puerilities  of  his  later  ye.ars. 
Rahersletters,most  of  them,  she  franklyowns 
she  cannot  understand ;  a  note,  however,  is 
added,  which  we  do  not  believe,  to  assure  the 
reader  that  she  changed  her  opinion.  But 
the  letter  upon  suicide,  which  we  have  quot¬ 
ed,  she  dwells  upon  with  responding  bitter¬ 
ness.  The  biographer  condescendingly  .adds, 
that  tvrn  in  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures 
Charlotte  found  some  satisfaction;  but  too 
many  passages  prove  that  she  knew  as  little  of 
their  real  nature  as  most  of  the  wise  men 
and  women  around  her. 

Her  letters  are  spirited  and  sensible,  and 
those  written  from  Russia  very  entertaining ; 
but  their  chief  interest,  as  far  as  concerns 
this  biography,  consists  in  the  touching  af¬ 
fection  for  her  husband  which  pervades  them 
throughout,  and  in  the  delicacy  and  tender¬ 
ness  with  which,  even  when  necessarily  de¬ 
scribing  to  an  intimate  friend  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  features  of  his  malady,  she  always  makes 
him  appear  in  an  amiable  light. 

The  spring  of  1834  passed  peacefully  over, 
but  as  the  summer  advanced,  the  clouds  ol 
doniestic  misery  again  gathered  over  their 
heads.  Henry  relapsed  into  his  former  de¬ 
spondence  ;  first  the  mind  preyed  upon  the 
body,  and  then  the  body  reacted  on  the  mind; 
and  all  that  the  skill  of  medicine  could  sug¬ 
gest,  and  the  tenderest  of  wives  do,  failed  to 
help.  The  eflfort  from  within  was  wanting. 
F'ar  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  cast  the  addi¬ 
tional  burden  of  reproach  upon  those  morbid 
and  heavy  laden  temperaments,  which  seem 
appointed  to  suffer  that  which,  in  the  happier 
maniac,  insanity  relieves.  The  extent  of 
their  responsibility  or  helplessness,  let  no 
mind  blessed  with  health  presume  to  deter¬ 
mine.  If  the  unhappy  Henry  Stieglitz  was 
accountable  for  the  misery  he  occasioned, 
awful  has  been  his  punishment.  But  his  is 
the  history  of  too  many,  to  whom,  not  genius, 
but  the  mistaking  of  a  clever  precocity  for 
genius,  has  been  the  stumbling-block  through 
life — raising  hopes  they  have  not  the  power 
to  fulfil,  and  bringing  disappointments  they 
have  not  the  strength  to  bear,  and  unduly 
elevating  and  depiessing  the  mind  as  each 
feeling  predojninates.  In  this  respect  also, 
Charlotte’s  affectionate  pride  in  her  husband 
contributed  to  nurture  his  malady.  Stieg- 
litz’s  abilities  were  never  such  as  to  justify 
the  expectations  that  both  had  formed  of  them; 
and  the  very  care  with  which  she  supported 
his  hopes,  and  cheered  him  to  fresh  attempts, 
onlv  fed  the  evil,  which  sooner  or  later  too 
surely  fell  back  on  herself.  The  whole  se¬ 
cret  of  Henry’s  self-torment  lay  in  believing 
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himself  capable  of  doing  that  which  in  reali¬ 
ty  he  failed  to  do.  So  that,  in  self-justifica¬ 
tion,  he  was  driven  to  attribute  to  outer 
causes  that  disappointment  which  proceeded 
solely  from  within.  Thus  error  engendered 
error  ;  and  as  the  mind  lost  self-satisfaction 
and  self-control,  the  more  extravagant  became 
its  devices  of  self-excuse  ;  till,  as  with  most 
mental  sufferers,  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  the  pieposterous  idea  that  the  whole 
world  was  leagued  to  torment  him. 

First,  as  we  have  seen,  the  duties  at  the 
library,  which  to  another  would  have  been 
w'elcome  as  a  wholesome  means  c»f  restraint, 
were  eagerly  fastened  upon  as  the  sole  im¬ 
pediments  to  his  poetic  success.  Again  the 
kindness  of  his  relatives  interfered  to  relieve 
him  ;  but  alas  !  in  removing  the  imaginary 
seat  of  the  evil,  they  only  shifted  it  to  a  more 
vital  part.  In  the  uninterrupted  leisure  of 
his  own  writing-room  the  Muse  remained 
equally  unpropitious ;  and  now  his  quiet 
home  and  gentle  wife  became  the  bugbears 
of  his  imagination.  In  vain  did  the  poor  dis¬ 
tressed  Cliarlotte  banish  every  friend  and 
hush  every  sound  ;  the  more  she  studied  his 
wishes  the  wilder  they  became.  He  longed 
now'  for  such  quiet  as  no  home  could  give, 
and  such  solitude  as  no  mind  could  bear. 
Only,  he  fancied,  in  the  retirement  of  a  her¬ 
mitage  or  monastery  would  his  poetic  powers 
find  that  tranquillity  w  hich  was  necessary  to 
their  development.  This  idea  took  firm  pos¬ 
session  of  his  mind,  and  a  few  weeks  found 
him  in  a  state  of  boisterous  irritation  or  hy-| 
pochondriacal  depression,  which,  if  not  in¬ 
sanity,  was  infinitely  worse. 

Partly  to  favor  his  diseased  ideas,  and 
partly  to  conceal  from  all  eyes  the  spectacle 
of  her  husband’s  state  , Charlotte  now  provid¬ 
ed  all  things  necessary  for  a  long  seclusion,! 
and  shutting  up  her  house,  remained  several 
weeks  with  him  in  perfect  solitude.  The  re¬ 
sult  may  be  easily  anticipated.  Henry’s 
malady  gained  strength  with  indulgence,  and 
Charlotte’s  health  and  spirits  sunk  utterly 
beneath  the  task  she  had  imposed  upon  them. 
hTiends  now'  interfered  ;  and  as  much  for 
her  sake  as  for  his,  a  journey  to  the  baths  of 
Kiss'ngen,  though  late  in  the  season,  was 
undertaken.  Here  the  change  of  air  and 
scene,  tind  the  agreeable  socielv  of  a  few’  lit- 
erary  friends,  more  perhaps  than  the  waters 
themselves,  contributed  to  restore  Charlotte’s 
health.  Even  Henry,  at  times,  seemed  to 
partake  of  these  beneficial  influences.  He 
varied  from  day  today,  and  the  very  variation 
was  a  relief.  Nevertheless,  after  five  weeks 
spent  in  alternate  hopes  and  disappointments, 
Charlotte  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
not  one  step  towards  his  real  recovery  had 
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been  gained.  They  now  quitted  Kissingen, 
taking  a  circuitous  route,  and  visiting  Hano¬ 
ver  and  other  places,  where  friends  and  re¬ 
lations  resided. 

Meanwhile  Charlotte’s  manner  had  altered ; 
she  was  more  composed,  but  also  more  ab¬ 
sent,  and  seemed  to  have  returned  somewhat 
to  the  dreaminess  of  her  early  girlhood.  She 
appeared  no  longer  to  fasten  her  happiness  so 
unconditionally  on  the  hope  of  his  recovery, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  some  other  thought 
which  divided  her  mind  with  that.  Her  hus¬ 
band  she  encouraged  more  to  look  for  better 
times,  but  herself  less;  and  while  she  redoub¬ 
led  her  affectionate  attentions,  seemed  to  have 
some  interest  independent  of  them.  Speak¬ 
ing  to  him  of  the  beauty  of  reserve  even  with 
the  most  intimate  friend,  she  said  : — 

‘  Thou  art  the  only  individual  to  w'hom  I  am 
unreservedly  open,  and  yet  there  is  one  secret  1 
keep  from  thee.  It  concerns  thyself,  and  per¬ 
haps  will  one  day  be  unfolded  for  thy  good  ;  but 
it  looks  somew'hat  gloomy.’ 

And  sbe  wrote  also  in  her  diary  : — 

‘The  w’orld  appears  to  me  most  beautiful 
now  that  I  have  given  it  up,  and  look  back  upon 
it  from  above,  much  as  it  looks  w  hen  colored 
with  the  last  glow  of  evening  light  before  sun¬ 
set.’ 

And  again  this,  addressed  to  her  husband  : 

1 

‘  The  w’alk  of  life  is  that  of  a  soldier  in  battle 
— always  death-firm,  and  death-ready,  till  it  be¬ 
comes  second  nature.  Rut  the  time  w'ill  come 
when  one  of  us  must  fall.  My  dear  and  faithful 
comrade !  thou  must  with  double  energy  and 
courage  press  forw’ard,  should  the  first  ball  hit 
me.’ 

Towards  the  end  of  November  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Berlin  ;  and  Henry  crossed  his  own 
threshold  in  a  worse  state  than  he  had  left  it. 
On  the  18th  of  December  he  had  a  strange 
dream.  He  dreamt  he  saw  his  wife  sink  into 
the  river  that  flowed  under  their  w’indow' :  he 
plunged  in  after  her — he  struggled — he  dived 
— but  Ch.irlotte  rose  no  more.  But  he 
dreamt  further,  that  after  the  first  bitterness 
of  despair,  a  calm  which  he  had  never  know  n 
before  took  possession  of  his  soul.  He  was 
alone  in  the  world — he  had  nothing  to  hope, 
but  also  nothing  to  fear  ;  and  he  seemed  to 
have  cast  an  old  life  behind  him,  and  to  be¬ 
gin  a  new  with  fresh  courage.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  dream  even  affected  his  waking 
thoughts.  The  next  day  he  was  tranquil  in 
manner,  so  much  so  that  Charlotte  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  tliought  the  weary  corner  had  been 
turned  that  led  to  his  recovery.  Then  he 
told  her  his  dream 

‘  Is  it  BO  V  she  said  w'ith  a  mournful  smile. 
‘Cun  that  help  thee?  Well:  it  is  right — only 
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from  the  depths  of  sorrow — only  from  the 
ptrenjjTth  of  resignation  can  we  derive  that  genu¬ 
ine  self-control — that  high  repose  of  the  mind 
without  which  nothin«flgreat  can  be  done.  Only 
believe  this,  and  it  will  be.’ 

From  this  day  the  frightful  idea,  which  had 
so  long  pursued  her,  took  rooted  possession 
of  her  mind.  She  went  through  the  usual 
duties  of  life  and  society  with  method  and, 
gentleness,  but  she  was  thoughtful  and  ab¬ 
stracted,  with  a  lassitude  and  feebleness  of 
frame  which  was  foreign  to  her  nature.  Even 
the  slight  occasional  gleams  of  cheerfulness 
in  her  husband  failed  to  animate  her  as  be¬ 
fore  :  she  seemed  to  be  weaning  herself  from 
him  ;  and  he  was  too  utterly  engrossed  in  the 
misery  of  his  own  existence  to  remark  her 
alteration  of  manner. 

The  dagger  which  she  had  given  him  the 
day  before  their  wedding  hung  upon  the  wall. 
About  this  time  she  took  it  down,  and  drew 
it  from  its  sheath.  Henry  attempted  to  take 
it  from  her  ;  but  she  simply  said,  “  Leave  it 
with  me,  I  won’t  play  with  it.”  It  was  not 
restored  to  its  place  :  but  the  circumstance 
made  no  impression  upon  him,  and  he  forgot 
it. 

By  and  bye  his  state  of  mind  was  such  as 
to  make  her  again  sink  back  into  seclusion, 
only  admitting  the  visits  of  a  few  friends. 
Henry  relapsed  utterly  into  self-tormenting 
despondence.  Both  of  them  soon  felt  the 
want  of  that  stated  occupation  which  he  had 
been  so  eager  to  dismiss.  The  days,  Decem¬ 
ber  days,  pas.scd  wearily  over;  the  clock 
licked,  the  furniture  creaked,  no  sound  ofjoy 
came  near  them — the  wretched  couple  sat  in 
their  lonely  dwelling  the  live-long  day  like 
stricken  creatures ;  and  .stronger  and  strong¬ 
er  grew  the  feeling  within  that  feminine 
breast,  that  only  one  way  remained  to  rouse 
him  from  his  apathy,  and  that  way  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  herself  She  had  deeply  studied  her 
husband’s  character;  she  persuaded  herself 
that,  though  a  poor  struggler  amidst  the  com¬ 
mon  current  of  human  sorrows,  he  was  one 
of  the  few  that  prove  buoyant  in  the  whirl¬ 
pool.  To  all  the  gradually  gathered  clouds 
of  affliction — to  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes — 
the  suspicion  of  the  world — and,  above  all, 
to  the  deep  misery  of  his  faithful  wife,  he  had 
long  been  indifferent;  she  firmly  believed 
that  only  in  the  reaction  of  feeling  after  the 
prostration  of  sorrow — only  in  the  glow  of 
the  soul  after  the  ice  of  despair — was  his  res¬ 
toration  to  life  and  himself  to  be  expected. 
She  felt  that  the  blow,  to  be  effectual,  must 
be  sudden  and  stunning — and  she  rejoiced, 
in  the  subtlety  of  woman’s  affection,  that  to 
her  it  was  granted  to  deal  it — though  with 
her  last  breath  !  Desperate  sophistry  of  evil 


for  good  to  come  ! — awful  concurrence  of 
the  two  passions  most  hostile  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  truth,  the  speciousness  of  reason, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  feeling — but  she  knew 
no  other  law.  Alas,  poor  creature  !  she  was 
sorely  tried — hope  was  gone,  and  health  was 
gone — the  spirit  was  faint,  and  the  flesh  was 
weak — and  the  selfishness  which  in  others 
protects  the  laws,  which  faith  only  should 
enforce,  had  been  by  her  long  offered  up  ! 

Yet  outraged  nature  demanded  her  price 
— the  languor  of  the  day  showed  the  struggle 
of  the  night — and  Charlotte  owned  that  she 
dreaded  her  bed  for  the  fearful  thoughts  that 
beset  it.  Meanwhile  she  had  contrived  to 
see  all  those  friends  for  whom  she  entertain¬ 
ed  real  regard,  and  they  were  struck  with  the 
affectionate  pathos  of  her  manner  in  quitting 
them,  but  otherwise  thought  her  more  hope¬ 
ful — nor  did  she  now  avoid  society.  Christ- 
mas-Day  arrived,  and  with  it  all  the  domestic 
festivities  so  universally  observed  in  Germany. 
Henry  and  Charlotte  passed  the  evening  in 
the  circle  of  a  family  who  lodged  below  them. 
She  was  silent  and  gentle,  but  seemed  to  take 
her  usual  amiable  interest  in  the  joy  of  the 
children.  And  at  an  evening  party  on  the 
27th  she  was  remarked  to  be  pale,  and  her 
large  black  eyes  unusually  bright;  but  she 
was  cheerful,  and  took  part  in  conversation 
with  her  usual  power  and  felicity  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  nine-and-twentieth  of  December  was 
a  dark,  gloomy  day.  Henry  was  mere  than 
usually  excited,  and  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable 
self-torment  refused  to  eat.  After  dinner, 
however,  came  an  invitation  for  that  evening 
to  Ries’s  Concert — and  it  w’as  accepted. 
Charlotte  now  became  suddenly  abstracted. 
About  six  o’clock  she  laid  herself  upon  the 
sofa,  said  she  required  rest,  and  begged  him 
to  go  without  her.  She  reminded  him  to 
be  composed,  and  that  only  in  self-control  lay 
his  hope  of  recovery.  He  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead,  and  left  her. 

Charlotte  now'  called  in  their  only  maid, 
and  gave  her,  with  her  usual  firm  voice,  va¬ 
rious  commissions,  chiefly  referring  to  the 
provision  for  the  next  week,  and  then  dis¬ 
missed  her  to  the  kitchen. 

She  was  now  alone.  We  almost  shrink 
from  following  the  course  of  the  next  two 
hours — and  they  were  not  idle  ono.s — for  she 
had  much  to  do  for  which  no  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  her.  She  arranged  her  various 
papers — tied  up  letters  in  parcels  for  their 
owners — closed  the  accounts  of  her  little  house¬ 
keeping — and  laid  the  money,  which  was  al¬ 
ways  in  her  keeping,  with  other  valuables, 
upon  his  desk.  Then  she  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  w  ords : — 
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‘  Unhappieritis  impossible  for  thee,  much-loved 
one,  to  become ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  happier 
through  real  affliction.  With  deep  sorrow  comes 
often  a  wonderful  blessing — this  will  not  fail  to 
thee ! !  We  have  both  suffered  a  deadly  suffer¬ 
ing.  Thou  knowest  what  I  endured  in  my  heart; 
but  never  let  a  reproach  come  upon  thee,  tor  thou 
hast  loved  me  much.  Thou  wilt  be  better  now 
— much  better.  Why?  1  feel  it,  without  know¬ 
ing  words  for  it.  We  shall  meet  again,  freer, 
lighter — but  thou  must  live  out  thy  life  here,  and 
grapple  courageously  with  the  world.  Greet  all 
whom  I  loved,  and  who  loved  me. 

‘  To  all  eternity,  thy  Charlotte. 

‘  Show  thyself  not  weak— be  firm,  strong,  and 
great.  ’ 

Many  tears  had  fallen  upon  this  sheet, 
which  she  now  laid  on  the  self-same  spot  on 
his  desk  where  words  of  kindness,  raillery, 
and  affection  had  so  often  met  his  returning 
eye.  Then  she  hurried  into  her  bed-room, 
and  locked  herself  in.  Here  we  must  cut 
short — Suffice  it  to  say,  that  she  prepared  her¬ 
self  for  rest  with  her  customary  neatness  and 
care — and  then,  laying  herself  in  bed,  plunged 
the  dagger  with  frightful  certainty  into  her 
heart.  I 

She  had  strength  to  draw  the  weapon  from 
the  wound,  laid  it  by  her  side,  and  gathered 
her  garments  decently  around  her — and  so 
she  hoped  to  have  died  ;  but  the  noise  of  the 
rattling  lungs  alarmed  the  servant — and,  as 
the  door  was  broken  open,  the  erring  martyr 
yielded  up  her  breath. 

We  should  not  thus  have  ventured  to  har¬ 
row  the  feelings  of  our  readers,  did  we  not 
look  upon  the  fate  of  Charlotte  not  merely  as 
a  melancholy  instance  of  the  evil  of  a  German 
education,  but  as  the  highest  refutation  of  all 
its  alleged  good.  We  see  so  much  philanthro¬ 
pic  principle  and  Christian  practice  in  many 
Germans,  especially  women,  who  profess  no 
other  guide  than  the  strength  of  their  reason 
and  goodness  of  their  hearts,  that  we  are  tempt¬ 
ed  to  forgivethe  false  light,  inthedeeds  done  by 
it.  But  here  was  one  fairer,  wiser,  better  than 
all,  who  living  witnessed  to  the  sufficiency  of 
that  law,  but  dying  condemned  it.  Hers  was 
no  common  virtue,  and  no  vulgar  crime.  It 
was  done  with  the  deliberation  of  conscience 
— not  with  the  hurry  of  passion.  She  sought 
not  to  escape  from  life,  but  to  offer  it  up. 
Her  sophistry  was  not  to  excuse  herself,  but 
to  save  another — and  that  other,  her  husband  ! 
Vain  the  sacrifice !  presumptuous  the  attempt ! 
The  wretched  Stieglitz  fled  from  the  face  of 
man,  as  if  the  brand  of  Cain  had  been  upon 
him — his  mind  tortured  with  real,  instead  of 
imaginary  agonies — his  powers  crushed — 
his  peace  gone — and  condemned  to  wear  out 
a  miserable  existence  upon  earth,  with  the 


hand  of  love  withdrawn,  and  the  finger  of 
scorn  and  reproach  pointed  in  its  stead. 

It  is  with  real  pain  that  we  retrace  the 
principal  features  of  this  article — that  we  be¬ 
hold  intellectual,  feeling,  and  virtuous  women 
devoting  their  heads,  hearts,  and  even  lives,  to 
that  justification  of  false  ends  which  is  worse 
than  the  ends  themselves.  Sin  and  error  we 
know  must  be — we  know  too  well  that  we  have 
enough  of  both  at  home  ;  but  it  is  very  ter¬ 
rible  to  think  that  there  is  a  highly,  a  most 
highly  intellectual  nation,  among  whom  mo¬ 
ral  evil  of  many  a  dark  variety  dares  openly 
to  claim  not  pity,  not  pardon, — but  pure  ad¬ 
miration.  One  would  think  that  we  had  been 
relating  fables  and  not  facts — that  these  could 
never  he  the  lives  and  writings  of  women,  held 
up  for  the  young  and  inexperienced  of  their 
own  sex  to  admire  and  copy.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  refer  not  to  the  lamented  Charlotte 
Stieglitz,  whose  life  was  an  example  all  may 
imitate,  and  whose  death  a  warning  none  can 
mistake — but  we  refer  to  the  Rahels  and  Bet- 
tinas  with  whom  Germany  overflows,  and  in 
whom  Germany  proclaims  her  pride — to 
whom  have  been  given  all  those  powers  of 
mind  and  gifts  of  fancy,  which,  rightly  direct¬ 
ed  haveproduced  a  Hester  Chapone,  a  Hannah 
More,  and  that  long  line  of  literary  benefac¬ 
tresses  to  whom  both  old  and  young  in  this 
country  are  indebted. 

‘  But  if  the  light  that  be  in  ye  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  !’ 

Altogether  there  is  much  in  the  mingled 
talent  and  unhealthiness  of  these  works  to 
remind  us  of  the  French  writers  of  the 
present  day — the  difference,  consisting  solely 
in  the  distinction  of  the  national  characters  : 
the  French  being  more  scandalous  in  tbeir 
results — the  Germans  more  sophistical  in  their 
theories.  In  each  we  find  the  same  sense¬ 
less,  useless,  and  aimless,  encouragement  of 
the  mixed  produce  of  the  natural  mind — the 
same  indiscriminate  worship  of  all,  good  and 
bad,  it  may  please  to  throw  up every  law¬ 
less  thought,  every  idle  dream,  every  d  mger- 
ous  imagination  suffered  to  run  their  un¬ 
healthy  race,  to  end  as  they  may  in  folly,  im¬ 
piety,  or  impurity  : — piety  professed  without 
religion,  and  virtue  without  principle — the 
dictates  of  the  reason  their  theory,  and  those 
of  the  heart  their  practice — and  wild  work 
made  between  tbein.  Of  the  two,  however, 
the  Germans  must  be  considered  the  most 
dangerous.  An  infidelity  wdiich  does  not 
with  perpetual  brazen  audacity  overleap  tbo 
outward  forms  and  decencies  of  society,  is 
much  more  to  be  feared  than  one  w’hich  does. 
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RE.\L  NATURE  AND  NOVELISTS’  NATURE. 

From  Chambcri’a  EUlinburgh  Journal. 

Tiierf.  are  two  kinds  of  nature — that  which 
belongs  to  fact,  and  that  invented  by  fiction. 
Real  nature  presents  herself  to  our  eyes  in  sober 
but,  says  Imai^ination,  commonplace  aspects; 
her  trees  are  sometimes  din^  and  bare,  her 
sunshine  is  occasionally  clouded,  her  rivers  are 
not  always  clear,  her  weather  is  fine  and  disa¬ 
greeable  by  turns,  and  now  and  then  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  The  majority  of  her  human 
beings,  again,  are  neither  superlatively  good  nor 
terribly  bad  :  for  in  every  one  of  them  virtue  and 
wickedness  is  more  or  less  blended.  Now  nov¬ 
elists,  if  we  judge  from  their  works,  consider 
that  this  state  of  things  is  susceptible  of  vast  im¬ 
provement:  it  is  their  evident  opinion,  that  the 
pictures  nature  presents  are  tame  and  spiritless. 
They  therefore  desire  to  put  more  “  effect  ”  into 
them,  to  do  which  they  adopt  high  coloring  as  a 
leading  principle;  for  the  fault  which  they  chiefly 
find  with  nature  is,  that  she  has  not  enough  of 
contrast.  “  Extremes,”  therefore,  is  the  novel¬ 
ist’s  motto :  his  trees  are  very  green,  his  snow 
is  of  dazzling  whiteness,  his  rivers  are  pellucid, 
his  mountains  alpine,  and  his  storms — oh,  how 
awful ! 

His  human  nature  is  painted  upon  similar 
principles  ;  virtue  and  vice,  innocence  and  guilt, 
affluence  and  poverty,  oppression  and  generosity, 
are  invariably  placed  in  juxta-posilion.  The 
consequence  of  novelists  tying  themselves  down 
to  these  rules  is.  that  their  range  of  characters  j 
is  far  more  limited  than  those  with  which  na¬ 
ture  presents  us  in  real  life.  Every  novel — we 
defy  exceptions — contains  three  principal  char¬ 
acters — the  hero,  the  heroine,  and  the  villain.  Of 
these  we  will  treat  separately. 

The  Hero. — The  heroes  of  old  romance  were 
puissant  warriors :  the  hero  of  a  modern  novel  is 
frequently  a  successful  lover,  therefore  he  gene¬ 
rally  is  handsome,  for  the  tender  feelings  of  ugly 
men  are  invariably  doomed  to  disappointment. 
For  the  same  reason  he  is  young;  and  upon  the 
principle  that  ‘‘none  but  the  brave  de.«erve  the 
lair,”  he  is  courageous.  In  the  metaphysical 
code  of  all  fiction-writers,  beauty  and  virtue  inva¬ 
riably  go  hand  in  haiul ;  regular  features  and 
an  unblemished  repuUition  are  inseparable.  He 
is  also  highly  accomplished.  Sometimes  he 
plavs  the  flute,  but  is  always  a  good  fencer. 
This  concatenation  of  perfections,  however,  pro¬ 
duces  in  the  reader  a  passive  rather  than  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest;  and  the  hero  has  of  late  years 
undergone  some  modification  ;  a  few  faults  are 
imputed  to  him  to  give  him  a  dash  of  humanity 
;ind  a  spice  of  spirit ;  but  then  the  faults  are  so 
trilling — committed  under  circumstances  of  such 
entire  mi.sconcejdion,  or  from  temptations  which 
no  human  prudence  or  energy  could  escape — 
that  you  are  made  to  like  the  interesting  sinner 
rather  the  better  for  his  imperfections.  In  the 
more  recent  “  fashionable  ”  novel,  this  inno¬ 
vation  is  carried  further.  The  hero,  elegant, 
accomplished,  and  captivating,  is  guilty  of  vices 
which  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  soften  or 
to  gloss  over,  because  they  are  of  the  most  aris¬ 
tocratic  and  recherche  kind,  which  it  would  be 
positive  vulgarity  in  any  novel  reader,  with  the 


least  pretension  to  gentility,  to  object  to.  True 
morality  having  thus  been  invaded,  a  wader  step 
w’as  taken,  and  a  school  of  novel-wrriting  created 
which  manufactures  heroes  out  of  highway  rob¬ 
bers  !  The  sentiment  by  which  your  sympathy 
is  appealed  to  in  this  class  of  novels  is  extremely 
droll :  blighted  aflections  have  caused  the  hero 
to  betake  to  the  road — his  heart  is  broken  and 
he  turns  housebreaker!  Nature  and  inclination 
would,  you  are  told,  have  made  him  great  and 
good  ;  but  it  wras  the  force  of  circumstances — 
mere  accident — that  converted  him  into  a  crimi¬ 
nal  ;  thus  you  are  always  led  to  suppose  him  an 
innocent  victim  of  a  false  witness  or  a  tender 
passion.  If,  in  short,  you  do  not  pity  him,  be  he 
ever  so  great  a  scoundrel,  there  is  an  end  to 
your  interest  in  his  adventures.  The  next  char¬ 
acter  to  be  considered  is 

The  Heroine. — The  heroine  is  always  in 
love,  generally  with  the  hero,  but  in  some  in¬ 
stances  with  a  minor  character.  She  is  lovely, 
patient,  incorruptibly  constant,  and  very  much 
oppressed.  This  rule  is  almost  arbitrary ;  hence 
nothing  more  can  be  said  about  her :  pass  w’e, 
therefore,  to 

The  Villain,  w’ho  is  always  placed  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  hero.  In  the  romantic  school  of 
a  former  day,  he  was  a  terrible  Turk — a  kind 
of  demon  above  ground,  wailking  about  at  night 
under  a  slouched  hat  with  his  person  mysteri¬ 
ously  hidden  by  the  folds  of  a  huge  cloak.  He 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  “  revenge,”  and 
“  vipers  crossing  his  path,”  w’hich  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  expressing  an  intention  to  strangle  ;  all 
this  having  direct  reference  to  the  hero  and  he¬ 
roine.  In  romances  he  is  always  a  baron,  with 
a  castle  on  a  remote  estate ;  and  sufficiently  well 
off  to  hire  a  murderer  or  tw’o — not  as  occasional 
servants,  by  “the  day,  month,  or  hour,” — but 
permanently  on  his  establishment.  He  com¬ 
mits,  with  their  help,  a  vast  number  of  atrocities; 
but  as  the  minor  characters  merely  are  his  vic¬ 
tims,  the  author  expects  you  to  consider  these  in 
the  light  of  little  sins,  hardly  w’orth  notice.  You 
are  to  bottle  up  all  your  resentment  for  the  grand 
annihilation  of  the  hero,  which  is  alw’avs  going 
to  happen,  but  never  takes  place ;  for  some 
cleverly-contrived  mistake,  made  just  in  lime  for 
the  catastrophe,  puts  an  end  to  the  villain  in¬ 
stead.  On  making  his  appearance  in  the  fash¬ 
ionable  novel,  the  villain  is  changed  to  a  de¬ 
bauched  earl,  w’ith,  instead  of  the  bravos,  a  for¬ 
eign  valet,  who  assists  him  to  murders  of  another 
sort — the  reputations  of  innocent  young  females. 
In  some  cases  he  is  a  sporting  character,  who 
buys  race-horses,  makes  cross  bets,  and  cheats 
at  ecarte.  He  is  a  most  elegant  scoundrel, 
smelling  of  eau-de-Cologne,  swindling  in  full- 
ilress,  and  never  touching  any  sort  of  dirty  wmrk 
unless  with  white  kid-gloves.  For  him  we  must 
irive  the  moderns  some  credit  for  originality. 
They  have  changed  him  from  a  blustering,  ab¬ 
solute,  sanguinary  kind  of  ogre,  to  a  cool,  pas¬ 
sionless  dandy,  w’ho  mins  his  friends  with  the 
utmost  san^-froid,  and  fires  his  duelling-pistol 
upon  geometrical  principles.  The  Newgate 
novelists’  villain  is  even  more  original,  for,  hav¬ 
ing  used  up  every  species  of  villanv  to  manu¬ 
facture  their  intensely  interesting  fr Ion-heroes 
out  of,  they  are  driven  to  the  expedient  of  se- 
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lecting  their  vicious  characters  from  among  the 
virtuous.  Their  villains,  therefore,  are  gene¬ 
rally  selected  from  those  classes  of  society  the 
members  of  which  are  supposed  by  most  people 
to  demand  the  highest  respect  and  admiration. 
Sliould,  for  example,  the  hero  be  a  condemned 
criminal,  the  villain  is  the  judge  who  condemns 
him  ;*  if  a  highwayman,  the  clergyman  or  ba¬ 
ronet  he  robs ;  if  a  pickpocket,  the  prosecutor  is 
the  villain.  Indeed  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
that  novelists  of  all  kinds,  in  drawing  the  strong 
contrasts  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  an  exciting 
story,  imagine  that  everything  is  to  be  done  by 
antithesis,  not  only  of  character,  but  rank,  llj 
for  instance,  the  hero  be  a  plebeian,  the  villain  is 
a  lord  ;  if  a  factory-boy,  the  villain  is  his  over¬ 
seer  or  master ;  if  a  servant-girl,  it  is  her  “  young 
master the  evil  genius  of  a  literary  hero  is  a 
grasping  publisher ;  when  the  hero  is  a  spend¬ 
thrift.  it  is  a  money-lender  who  is  the  villain. 
Creditors,  especially  landlords,  are  all  villains  ; 
the  guardians  of  rich  wards  are  villains;  un¬ 
cles  have  furnished  a  large  supply  of  villains 
from  the  times  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood  and 
Richard  III. ;  whilst  step-mothers,  lawyers,  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  stewards,  and  dissipated  apprentices, 
have  been  villains  from  time  immemorial. 
Such  is  the  law  of  nature — that  is  to  say,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  novelists. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention,  that 
amongst  the  characters-in-chief  of  one  class  of 
novels  no  villain  whatever  appears.  We  allude 
to  the  nautical  novel ;  in  which  could  you  place 
implicit  faith,  you  would  imagine  that  abad  char¬ 
acter  does  not  exist  on  ship-board ;  except,  per¬ 
haps,  when  a  little  tinge  of  ill-feeling  is  infused, 
for  variety’s  sake,  in  a  boatswain  or  his  mate. 
No  story  can,  however,  get  on  altogether  with¬ 
out  a  villain,  so  the  authors  of  these  floating  ro¬ 
mances  go  ashore  for  him.  The  evil-disposed 
persons  of  a  tale  of  the  sea  are  invariably  slop- 
sellers  to  maltreat  the  common  men.  and  attor¬ 
neys  to  injure  and  ruin  the  officers — persons 
comprehended  under  the  term  “shore-going 
sharks.”  Otherwise,  this  happy  country  w^ould 
appear,  from  the  ship-shape  school  of  novel,  to 
possess  a  fleet  freighted  with  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  honor,  chivalry,  loyalty,  gen¬ 
erosity,  ]Ovialty,  gallantry,  and  brav'ery  that 
belongs  to  the  natives  of  Great  Britain.  This 
amiable  weakness  in  the  authors  arises  from  a 
pleasing  esprit-de-corps,  most  of  them  being 
sailors  themselves. 

Besides  these  three  fundamental  characters, 
there  are  others  which  find  their  way  into  a  large 
majority  of  modern  novels.  A  rich,  testy,  disa¬ 
greeable,  capricious  fiither,  or  god-father,  can 
seldom  be  dispensed  with  as  an  instrument  lor 
creating  vicissitudes  in  the  career  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  characters,  and  for  performing  in  the  end 
what  is  denominated  “  poetical  justice/’  by  leav¬ 
ing  his  wealth  to  the  good,  and  disappointing 
the  bad  ;  happiness  and  a  few  hundretls  a-year 
being  seldom  separated  in  the  moral  philosophy 
of  novels.  But  the  most  frequently-used  axis, 
upon  which  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  made  to  turn 
its  contents  into  the  lap  of  the  virtuous,  is  that 

*  This  is  actunlly  the  case  in  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  these  productions. 


eternal  rich  uncle  who  is  sure  to  come  quite  un¬ 
expectedly  from  India  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  volume.  Then  there  is  often  a  designing 
executor  and  guardian,  who  wants  to  marry  the 
heroine-ward  himself,  or  is  keeping  her  for  a 
lout  of  a  son  or  nephew,  and  whose  intrigues 
for  that  purpose  thwart  the  lady’s  favored  swain 
in  every  half-dozen  chapters.  Novelists  also 
pcrsoniiy  certain  moral  characteristics,  by  taking 
their  possessors  out  of  particular  classes  of  society. 
A  British  merchant  or  a  rich  banker  is  always 
the  representative  of  open-handed  generosity. 
Family  pride  is  exhibited  in  a  decayed  earl  or 
a  broken-down  baronet.  Patient  meekness,  un¬ 
der  the  most  humiliating  suffering,  belongs  to 
high-minded  governesses  in  private  fanulies. 
That,  however,  tlie  misfortunes  of  fiction  should 
not  fall  severely  or  harshly  upon  the  sympathe¬ 
tic  reader,  so  as  to  cause  jn  him  too  much  pain, 
they  generally  light  upon  those  characters  who 
are  nmde  out  to  deserve  them.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  in  lov’e  u.sually  happens  to  a  dull,  disagree¬ 
able,  ascetic  fellow,  who  ought  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  In  the  duel  that  few  novels  are  witn- 
out,  it  is  the  least  amiable  of  the  combatants 
who  is  hit.  Lastly,  the  perjuries  at  which  Jove 
is  said  to  laugh,  are,  almost  without  excerption, 
committed  by  army  officers  ;  especially  those  of 
cavalry  regiments — the  nearest  approach  to  the 
false  knights  of  a  former  age — wlio  are  always 
made  “  to  love  and  to  ride  away.” 

Certain  other  propensities  have  also  their 
stock  representatives.  Comic  characters  are 
uniformly  taken  from  special  walks  of  life,  as  if 
humor  and  facetiousness  only  belonged  to  par¬ 
ticular  ranks  and  employments.  Landlords  of 
inns  are  always  jovial  companions ;  stage-coach¬ 
men  are  equally  jolly,  and  are,  besides  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  all  the  bar-maids.  Ladies’ 
maids  are  all  pert  and  cunning,  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  their  mistresses,  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent,  in  nmtters  of  the  utmost  delicacy.  Aider- 
men,  again,  personify  good  humor  and  gluttony, 
and  are  seldom  mentioned  without  a  faccle  al- 
!  lusion  to  turtle-soup.  The  measure  of  national 
characteristics  is  meted  out  in  novels  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  also  of  an  unalterable  standard  ;  Irish¬ 
men  are  eternally  making  real  or  unintentional 
jokes,  and  saying  civil  things  to  the  fair  sex  : 
Scotsmen  are  overflowing  with  nationality  and 
caution:  Frenchmen  always  shrug  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  engage  in  political  intrigues ;  Span¬ 
iards  are  proud:  Italians  revengeful:  Dutch¬ 
men  fat:  Germans  metaphysical :  Poles  deceit¬ 
ful :  and  Russians  drinkers  of  train-oil.  Such 
is  the  code  of  national  peculiarities  as  settled  by 
novelists. 

Nor  does  the  novelist  confine  his  rules  of  art 
to  human  nature ;  his  still  life  is  painted  with 
equal  conventionality,  and  this  brings  us  to 

Scenery. — When  a  novelist  is  going  to  paint 
a  romantic  landscape,  he  covers  his  ideal  pa¬ 
lette  with  none  but  primitive  colours,  which  he 
lays  on  uncommonly  thick  ;  for  he  does  nothing 
by  halves,  and  never  makes  use  of  neutral  tints. 
It  is  astonishing  how  full  of  calmness,  repose, 
and  harmony-run-mad,  are  his  sunsets.  The 
luminary  which  he  paraphrases  as  the  “  orb  of 
day,”  generally  makes  a  point,  by  his  account, 
of  sinking  majestically  behind  a  hill;  gradually 
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declining  in  a  flood  of  red  and  yellow  light, 
which  suffuses,  with  a  tint  of  “ineffable  soft¬ 
ness,”  the  scene  around.  This,  in  most  cases, 
consists  of  a  valley  and  a  distant  village  with 
“a  gilded  spire,”  an  umbrageou.s  wood  in  the 
foreground.  All  is  remarkably  still :  the  wind 
is  lulled ;  the  birds,  conscious  of  approaching 
night,  hold  their  trilling  tongues.  INothing  dis¬ 
turbs  the  calm  serenity  but  the  sound  of  horses’ 
hoofs  ;  and  after  several  minutes  of  anxious  ex¬ 
pectation,  “  two  travellers  are  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  wood,”  &c.,  and  the  scenery  makes 
way  for  the  actors.  The  meteorology  of  novels 
is  also  remarkable  for  extremes.  The  brightness 
of  the  moonlight  nights  which  your  romance- 
wright  will  manufacture  for  an  elopement  is 
truly  astonishing ;  as  is  the  lovely  weather  he 
is  so  kind  as  to  indulge  his  personce  with,  when 
he  makes  up  pleasure-jaunts,  pic-nics,  and  fetes 
champ^tres.  On  the  otlier  hand,  when  he  does 
raise  a  storm,  he  mounts  it  at  full  gallop.  With 
him  it  really  never  rains  but  it  pours.  His  gales 
are  hurricanes  ;  his  thunderbolts  are  worthy  of 
Jupiter;  his  forked  lightning  is  sharpened  at 
both  ends ;  and  his  sheet  ditto  comes  not  in 
quires,  but  in  whole  reams.  We  have  seen,  in 
some  of  the  nautical  romances,  descriptions  of 
sea-storms — of  ships  rolling  and  tossing  in  such 
an  awful  manner — that  could  one  only  believe 
what  one  reads,  the  result  would  assuredly  be 
that  uncomfortable  sort  of  illness  which  is  inevi¬ 
table  to  bad  sailors.  Such  is  the  novelists’  law 
of  storms.  Finally,  as  to  his 

Plots. — The  fictitious  contrivances  of  events 
called  plots  are,  like  every  thing  else  which 
passes  through  the  imagination  of  the  novelist, 
made  up  of  extremes.  Most  of  them,  desirous, 
like  the  tragedians  of  old,  to  unite  the  marvel¬ 
lous  and  probable  with  the  pathetic,  carry  their 
pcathos  to  a  pitch  of  intensity  which  is  much  too 
marvellous  to  be  probable ;  whilst  others  make 
their  plots  so  extremely  probable,  that  they  are 
by  no  means  pathetic.  Few  novelists,  however, 
sin  on  the  side  of  probability,  their  great  end 
being  to  create  in  the  reader's  mind  expectation 
pjid  surprise,  which  is,  they  think,  most  readily 
done-  by  a  copious  infusion  of  the  marvellous. 
To  so  great  an  extent,  however,  has  this  princi¬ 
ple  been  carried,  that,  from  the  constant  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  materials,  it,  in  nine  novels 
out  of  ten,  defeats  itself.  For  example,  the  au¬ 
thor  takes  great  pains  to  impress  upon  you  that 
so-and-so  is  an  orphan,  on  purpose  to  astonish 
you  in  due  time  by  producing  a  lost  parent.  But 
this  trick  has  been  played  so  often,  that  the  re 
verse  of  what  is  intended  generally  takes  place ; 
for  when  an  orphan  is  mentioned,  you  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  father  or  mother,  or  perhaps  both, 
will  soon  be  found  for  him.  Again,  when  a  boy 
of  “  gentle  mould  ”  is  introduced  to  you  in  a  cot¬ 
tage.  and  called  the  son  of  its  rustic  inhabitants, 
you  at  once  suspect  that  he  is  in  reality  the  off¬ 
spring  of  some  neighboring  lord ;  which  sus¬ 
picion  amounts  to  a  positive  conviction,  when 
the  child  is  said  to  have  in  his  possession  a  ring, 
a  miniature,  a  lock  of  hair,  or  is  marked  on 
some  part  of  his  person.  When  a  virtuous  cou¬ 
ple  are  plunged  into  the  deepest  poverty,  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  wind  which  howls  around 
tlieir  shattered  dwelling  is  wafting  across  the 


ocean  that  rich  uncle  from  India  who  is  to  raise 
them  to  affluence,  in  lime  for  the  last  chapter. 

Such  is  the  code  of  natural  history — physical, 
moral,  and  circumstantial — which  the  majority 
of  novel-writers  abide  by.  Happily,  however, 
there  are  no  rules  (save  that  which  gives  a  hero, 
heroine,  and  villain  to  every  novel)  without  ex¬ 
ceptions  ;  and  we  could  name  works  of  fiction  in 
which  nature  appears  in  her  own  modest,  unex¬ 
aggerated  dress — in  which  the  most  potent  ef¬ 
fects  are  wrought  upon  the  mind,  simply  by  a 
disobedience  of  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
within  which  commonplace  writers  confine  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  where  instruction,  entertainment, 
and  good  morality  are  united. 


SONG. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

A  HO.ME  IN  MY  DEAR  NATIVE  ISLE. 

BY  MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

I  have  travers’d  the  world,  from  the  bright  burn¬ 
ing  East, 

To  the  rude  frozen  climes  of  the  North — 

With  the  gay  sons  of  France  shared  the  dance  and 
the  feast. 

With  Italia’s  their  music  and  mirth  : 

But  the  home,  the  first  home,  that  fond  mem’ry  en¬ 
dears. 

All  alone  on  my  heart  seems  to  smile  ; 

Oh  !  there’s  nothing  so  sweet  to  my  fancy  appears 

As  the  home  in  my  dear  Native  Isle  ! 

With  my  brothers  and  sisters,  a  beautiful  band 

Of  affection  to  circle  the  fire  ; 

And  the  fond  busy  mother,  whose  eye  and  whose 
hand 

In  the  “  labor  of  love”  never  tire  ! 

Oh  !  how  sweet  were  the  joys  I  have  tasted  of 
yore. 

And  how  cordial  the  speech  and  the  smile, 

That  welcomed  me  back  from  a  far  distant  sliore. 

To  the  home  in  my  dear  Native  Isle  ! 

Though  the  cold  hand  of  death  broke  the  tics  of 
my  youth. 

And  those  bright  links  to  dust  fell  away. 

That  held  us  together  \n  friendship  and  truths 

Yet  wherever  my  footsteps  may  stray. 

They  rise  to  me  still,  in  tlie  bowers  of  strange 
lands ! 

And  one  hope  doth  my  fancy  beguile, — 

To  w-ear  out  the  last  of  my  life’s  ebbing  sands 

In  the  home  of  my  dear  Native  Isle ! 


Zinc  Imitations  of  Bronze. — Among  the  frauds 
of  the  day,  the  imitation  of  articles  of  virtu,  in  zinc, 
readily  made  by  an  easy  novel  process  to  resemble 
bronze,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Per¬ 
sons  purchasing  such  specimens  of  the  fine  artsw-ill 
do  well  to  try  their  weight  and  flexibility,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  take  as  brass  that  which  has  only 
the  brazen  swindling  of  the  seller  to  recommend 
it. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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PRESCOTT’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  the  obligation  of  an  historian  to  explore  every 
OF  MEXICO.  source  of  information  relating  to  his  subject ; 

F,.m  Ih,  R.„.w  "'‘‘her  industry,  nor,  wo  inay  add  ex- 

pense,  in  the  collection  of  materials  ;  and  his 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  MeiicOy  with  a  extensive  acquaintance  with  Spiinisli  litera* 
Preliminary  View  of  the  Ancient  Mexican  t^re,  and  the  name  which  he  has  already  esta- 
Cirilization,  and  the  Life  of  the  Conqueror,  blished  in  connexion  with  Spanish  history, 
Hernando  Cortes.  By  William  H.  Pres-  have,  perhaps,  enabled  him  to  command 
cott.  3  vols.  8vo.  London,  1H43.  sources  of  knowledge  unattainable  by  an  Un¬ 

ix  his  excellent  history  of  Ferdinand  and!  known  author.  In  his  disquisitions  on  the  po- 
Isabella,  Mr.  Prescott  had  the  advantage  of  litical  state  and  the  civ  ilization  of  the  Aztec 
entering  upon  ground  not  preoccupied  by  any  kingdoms,  he  is  full  and  copious,  without 
of  the  great  modern  historians.  lie  now  being  prolix  and  wearisome ;  his  narrative  is 
ventures  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  flowing  rand  spirited,  sometimes  very  pictu- 
Spaniard  De  Solis,  and  with  Robertson,  resque  ;  his  style  has  dropped  the  few  A meri- 
De  Solis,  whose  swelling  style  was  so  pecu-  canisms  which  still  jarred  on  our  fastidious  ear 
liarly  congenial  to  the  Spanish  ear,  by  the  in  his  former  work,  and  is  in  general  pure 
higher  merits  of  his  work,  his  skilful  arrange-  and  sound  English.  Above  all,  his  judgments 
ment,  his  animation  and  dramatic  power,  as  are  unaflectedly  candid  and  impartial;  he 
well  as  by  the  inextinguishable  interest  of  his  never  loses  sight  of  the  immutable  principles 
story,  commanded  considerable  popularity  of  justice  and  humanity,  yet  allows  to  the  Span- 
even  in  the  English  Translation.  The  nar-  ish  conquerors  the  palliation  for  their  enormi- 
rative  of  Robertson  has  all  the  charm  of  his  ties,  to  be  drawn  from  those  deeply-rcK)ted  and 
initnitable  style.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  is  miscalled  Christian  principles,  which  author- 
but  one  chapter,  indeed,  in  his  history  of  ized  and  even  sanctified  all  acts  of  ambition 
America;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  labored  and  violence  committed  by  Europeans  and 
with  peculiar  care,  till  every  vestige  of  labor  Christians  against  barbarians  and  intidels.  His 
has  disappeared,  and  the  story  flows  on  with  general  estimate  of  the  character  of  his  hero 
the  ease  and  gracefulness  of  a  romance.  appears  to  us  singularly  just.  As  an  adven- 
Yet  ancient  Mexico,  and  the  adventures  of  turer  the  bravest,  the  most  enterprising,  the 
her  Spanish  conquerors,  may  still  afford  full  most  persevering,  who  set  his  foot  on  the 
scope  for  the  labor  and  the  genius  of  an  shores  of  America  ;  Cortes  was,  as  a  corn- 
historian,  who  may  aspire  to  tell  the  story  in  mander,  rapid  and  daring  in  forming  his  re- 
a  more  Christian  and  enlightened  spirit  than  solutions ;  undaunted  and  resolute  in  their 
the  bigot  De  Solis;  on  a  more  extended  execution;  beyond  example  prompt  and  fer- 
scale,  and  with  a  full  command  of  the  stores  tile  in  resources;  unappallcd  by  most  gigan- 
of  knowledge  which  have  accumulated  since  tic  difficulties;  unshaken  by  the  most  disas- 
the  time  both  of  De  Solis  and  of  Robertson,  trous  reverses ;  accomplishing  the  mostincon- 
If,  indeed,  we  are  to  judge  from  the  astonish-  ceivable  schemes  with  forces  apparently  the 
ment  expressed  by  some  persons,  who  at  most  inadequate,  and,  as  he  advanced,  creat- 
least  might  be  supposed  fiimiliar  with  such  ing  means  from  what  might  seem  the  most 
works  as  Robertson’s,  at  the  discoveries  of  hopeless  and  hostile  sources ;  and  with  a 
Mr.  Stephens  among  the  ancient  cities  in  power  of  attaching  men  to  his  service,  which 
Mexico  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  it  might  might  almost  look  like  magic.  He  combined 
appear  full  time  to  revive  the  history  of  the  under  one  discipline  the  rude  and  reckless 
conquest  in  the  public  mind.  This  surprise  adventurer,  who  began  by  thinking  only  of 
seemed  to  imply  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  gold,  but  gradually  kindled  to  the  absorbing 
state  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Span-  desire  of  glory  ;  the  jealous  enemy  who  came 
ish  conquest ;  that  it  was  not  a  wdld  forest  to  overthrow  his  power,  and  before  long  be- 
wandered  over  by  savage  hunters,  or  a  land  came  its  most  steadfast  support ;  the  fiercest 
peopled  by  simple  and  naked  Caribs;  but  and  most  warlike  of  the  natives,  whom  he 
the  seat  of  more  than  one,  comparatively  bent  not  merely  into  obedient  followers,  but 
ancient,  powerful,  and  wealthy  monarchy,  zealous  and  hearty  allies.  Avaricious,  yet 
containing  many  large  and  populous  cities,  generous,  and  never  allowing  his  avarice  to 
embellished  wdtli  vast  buildings,  chiefly  tern-  interfere  with  his  ambition ;  with  address 
pies ;  and  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  what  which  borders  close  on  cunning,  reading 
we  may  venture  to  call,  without  pledging  our-  men’s  heart  and  minds,  and  knowing  whom  to 
selves  to  its  origin,  Asiatic  civilization.  trust  and  how  far  ;  he  was  not  without  human- 

Mr.  Prescott  possesses  high  qualifications,  ity,  but  when  war  w’as  raging  and  as  peculiar 
and  some  peculiar  advantages  for  the  execu-  exigencies  seemed  to  demand,  utterly  remorse- 
tion  of  such  a  work.  He  has  a  high  sense  of  less  and  utterly  reckless  of  the  extent  ot 
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carnage,  hewing  down  human  life  as  careless¬ 
ly  as  the  backwoodsman  the  forest ;  and  with¬ 
al  as  stern  a  bigot  as  Spain  ever  sent  forth  in 
cowl  or  in  mail,  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of 
the  Cross  by  the  Alahometan  apostleship  of 
fire  and  sword. 

Mr.  Prescott,  in  his  collection  of  materials 
for  his  work,  has  laid  all  accessible  quarters 
under  contribution.  The  Spanish  archives, 
which  were  closed  against  Dr.  Robertson, 
have  been  freely  opened  to  him ;  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  he  has  had  liberal  access  to 
the  rich  collections  made  by  Don  Juan  Baj)- 
tista  Munoz,  the  historiographer  of  the  In¬ 
dies;  to  that  of  Don  VargJis  Ponce,  whose 
papers  were  chiefly  obtaine<l  from  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville ;  and  that  of 
Navarrete,  the  President  of  the  Academy, 
w'hose  work  on  the  early  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  is  well  known.  These  three  col¬ 
lections  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Madrid;  Mr.  Prescott  was  al¬ 
lowed  the  selection  and  transcription  of  as  ma¬ 
ny  as  he  might  choose ;  and  the  result  has  been 
a  mass  of  MS.  documents  amounting  to  eight 
thousand  folio  pages.  Mexico  has  furnished 
some  unprinted  and  some  printed  documents, 
among  the  latter  those  edited  by  Bustamente, 
especially  the  valuable  history  of  Father  Sa- 
hagun,  which  appeared  nearly  at  the  same 
time  in  Mexico,  and  in  Lord  Kingsborough’s 
great  collection  of  Mexican  antiquities.  Mr. 
Prescott  mentions  other  private  libraries  and 
collections,  among  them  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Monteleone,  the  present  representative  of 
Cortes,  which  have  been  courteously  placed 
at  his  command. 

Among  printed  works  that  of  Clavigero 
had  not  appeared  when  Robertson  published 
his  history.  Clavigero,  indeed,  professed 
that  the  object  of  his  w'riting  was  partly  to 
correct  the  errors  of  Robertson.  Since  that 
time,  England  and  France  have  sent  forth 
the  magnificent  volumes  of  Lord  Kingsbo- 
rough  and  the  French  ‘Antiquities  Mexi- 
caines,’  and  many  of  the  Munoz  MSS.  which 
have  appeared  in  the  translations  of  M.  Ter- 
naux  Compans.  We  have  mentioned  the 
history  of  Father  Sahagun.  The  ‘  Historia 
Antiqua’  of  Don  Mariano  Veytia,  the  execu¬ 
tor  of  Boturini,  a  most  adventurous  but  inju¬ 
dicious  collector  of  Atzec  antiquities,  was 
published  in  Mexico  in  1838.  To  these 
printed  works  Mr.  Prescott  adds  as  his  au¬ 
thorities  :  I.  The  MS.  History  of  India,  by 
the  celebrated  Las  Casas,  the  bishop  of  Chia- 
pa,  a  name  which  commands  our  highest 
veneration,  yet  who  wanted  some  of  the  first 
requisites  of  an  historian,  impartiality  and 
judgment.  The  good  bishop  has  all  the  ami¬ 
ability,  all  the  ardor,  and  all  the  prejudice 


of  an  Abolitionist.  II.  The  works  of  the 
Tezcucan  historian,  who  rejoices  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  name  of  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxc- 
chitl,  according  to  Mr.  Prescctt,  the  Livy  of 
Anahuac.  These  are  still  in  manuscript,  but 
have  been  consulted  by  some  of  the  Spanish 
historians.  The  Historia  Chichemeca,  the 
best  of  his  ‘  Relaciones,’  has  been  rendered 
into  French  in  Mods.  Ternaux  Coinpans’s 
collection.  III.  The  Historia  General  de 
las  Indias,  by  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo 
e  Valdez.  Oviedo  passed  some  time  in  the 
Spanish  Indies,  in  Darien,  and  afterwards  in 
Hispaniola.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was 
appointed  ‘  Chronicler  of  the  Indies.’  It  is 
understood  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  His¬ 
tory  at  Madrid  are  preparing  this  work  for 
the  press.  IV.  The  History  of  Tlascala,  by 
Diego  Munoz  Camargo.  Camargo  was  a 
noble  Tlascan  mrstee^  and  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  work 
supplies  much  curious  and  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  social  and  religious  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
quest.  His  patriotism  warms  as  he  recounts 
the  old  hostilities  of  his  countrymen  with  the 
Aztecs  ;  and  it  is  singular  to  observe  how 
the  detestation  of  the  rival  nations  survived 
their  common  subjection  under  the  Castilian 
yoke. 

Yet  it  is  chiefly  on  the  institutions,  man¬ 
ners,  and  polity  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  New 
World,  that  these  masses  of  published  and 
unpublished  documents  throw  light.  The 
great  facts  of  the  invasion  and  conquest ;  the 
life  and  character  of  Cortes  himself;  the  tri¬ 
umphs  and  disasters,  the  gains  and  losses, 
have  long  been  before  the  world.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  and  motives  of  these  warriors,  who 
were  at  once  too  rude  and  too  proud  to  dis¬ 
semble  or  disguise  their  designs  and  objects, 
are  manifest  from  their  actions.  There  is  no 
secret  history  which  is  not  immediately  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  event.  Success  or  failure  re¬ 
veals  the  subtlest  policy  of  Cortes.  The 
large  works  of  Herrera  and  Torquemada 
contain,  in  general,  a  full  and  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  actual  exploits,  dangers,  escapes, 
and  victories  of  the  adventurers.  The  des¬ 
patches  of  Cortes,  which  have  been  long  be¬ 
fore  the  world,  show  us  the  course  of  events 
as  they  appeared  to  the  leader  himself,  and 
as  he  wished  them  to  appear  before  his  mas¬ 
ter  and  before  Europe.*  They  are  bold  and 
honest  ‘  Commentaries,'  for  neither  would 
Cortes  condescend  to,  nor  feel  the  slightest 
desire  of  concealment;  nor  would  he  have 

*  A  very  respectable  and  useful  Translation  of 
these  Despatches,  by  Mr.  George  Folsom,  has  been 
published  at  New  York  (1843).  We  have  availed 
ourselves  of  this  translation  in  our  extracts. 
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found  a  more  favorable  hearing  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  or  the  court  of  Castile,  if  he  had  soft¬ 
ened  or  disguised  any  of  those  parts  of  the 
history  which  most  offend  the  moral  and 
Christian  feelings  of  our  day.  Besides  this 
we  have  the  frank  and  gallant,  however  rug¬ 
ged,  Bernal  Diaz,  chronicling,  from  recol¬ 
lection  it  is  true,  but  still  with  the  fidelity  of 
honest  pride  and  the  complacent  satisfaction 
of  an  old  soldier,  day  by  day,  the  occurrences 
of  the  whole  war ;  speaking  out  without  fear 
or  hesitation  the  living  feelings,  the  hopes, 
and  even  the  fears,  the  passions,  the  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  camp.  Bernal  Diaz  avowedly 
wrote  to  vindicate  for  the  soldiers  of  Cortes 
that  share  in  the  common  glory,  which  Go- 
inara,  the  other  great  authority  for  the  w'ar, 
has  ascribed  too  exclusively  to  the  general. 
Gomara  was  the  chaplain  of  Cortes  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Spain,  and  derived  his  information 
from  Cortes  himself  (though  the  book  w^as 
not  written  till  after  his  death),  from  his 
family,  and  from  some  of  the  other  distin¬ 
guished  actors  in  the  great  drama.  Yet  after  j 
^1  the  character  of  Cortes  comes  out  still 
more  strongly  in  the  chronicle  of  Diaz. 
Though  Diaz  is  asserting  the  independence 
and  voluntary  subjection  of  the  soldiers,  they 
are  only  more  manifestly  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  the  master  mind ;  for  that  is  the  most 
consummate  authority  w’hich  persuades  its 
obedient  instruments  to  imagine  that  they  are 
free  agents.  Honest  Bernal  Diaz  seems  to 
have  made  himself  believe  that  he  had  a  lead¬ 
ing  voice  in  the  destruction  of  the  ships.  It 
is  on  this  introductory  portion  of  Mexican  his¬ 
tory,  and  on  the  character,  institutions,  man¬ 
ners,  and  usages,  of  the  conquered  empire, 
that  Robertson’s  brilliant  episode  is  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory.  His  calm  and  philo¬ 
sophic  mind  w’as  not  much  alive  to  the  ro¬ 
mantic  and  picturesque  ;  and  he  was  so  afraid 
of  being  led  aw  ay  by  the  ardent  imagination 
of  some  of  the  older  authorities,  who  had 
been  dazzled  by  the  external  splendor  of  the 
Mexican  monarchy,  that  he  was  disposed  to 
depreciate  to  the  utmost  its  real  state  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  Mr.  Prescott  has  availed  him¬ 
self  of  his  superior  advantages,  and  done 
more  ample  and  equal  justice  to  the  subject. 
His  preliminary  view’  of  the  Aztec  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  a  full  and  judicious  summary  of  that 
which  is  scattered  in  numerous,  large,  and 
we  may  add,  expensive  volumes,  those  of 
the  printed  and  unpublished  works  of  the 
older  writers,  and  the  modern  publications 
ofClavigero,  of  the  invaluable  Humboldt,  and 
the  English  and  French  Mexican  Antiquities. 

Oil  the  great  and  inexplicable  problem  as 
to  the  oriorin  of  this  singular  state  of  civili- 
zation,  Mr.  Prescott  has  wisely  declined  to 
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enter  in  the  opening  chapters  of  his  history  • 
he  has  reserved  the  subject  for  a  separate  dis¬ 
quisition,  in  his  Appendix.  His  conclusions 
are  those  of  a  sensible  man,  and  a  lover  of 
truth  rather  than  of  brilliant  theory.  Among 
the  great  tests  and  trials  of  an  historian’s 
honesty,  and  therefore  of  his  due  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  is  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  ignorance ;  the  steady  refusal  to 
admit  that  as  history,  which  has  not  suffi¬ 
cient  historical  evidence.  Mr.  Prescott  sums 
up  the  whole  discussion  thus ; — First,  the 
coincidences  are  sufficiently  strong  to  autho¬ 
rize  a  belief  that  the  civilization  of  Anahuac 
was,  in  some  degree,  influenced  by  that  of 
Eastern  Asia.  And,  secondly,  the  discrepan¬ 
cies  are  such  as  to  carry  back  the  commu¬ 
nication  to  a  very  remote  period  ;  so  remote, 
that  this  foreign  influence  had  been  too  fee- 
ble  to  interfere  materially  with  the  growth  of 
what  may  be  regarded,  in  its  essential  fea¬ 
tures,  as  a  peculiar  and  indigenous  civili¬ 
zation. 

Unquestionably,  the  general  character  of 
the  great  Mexican  empire  has  an  Asiatic  ap¬ 
pearance ;  it  resembles  the  great  Tartar  or 
Mongol  empires,  as  they  offered  themselves 
to  the  astonished  imaginations  of  the  early 
Christian  missionaries,  or  the  merchant  Mar¬ 
co  Polo.  Montezuma  was  most  like  Kubla 
Khan,  or  that  splendid  but  evanescent  per¬ 
sonage,  ahvays  heard  of  but  never  found,  the 
magnificent  Prester  John.  The  analogies 
w’ith  Jew’ish  and  Christian  customs  and  no¬ 
tions  so  fondly  sought,  and  so  readily  believed 
by  religious  zeal  (the  inspiration  which  for¬ 
tunately  gave  birth  to  the  costly  publication 
of  the  late  Lord  Kingsborough,  was  a  fancy 
about  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Mexicans), 
resolve  themselves  almost  entirely  into  com¬ 
mon  or  wide-spread  Oriental  customs  and 
opinions.  But  when  we  would  derive,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  probable  theory,  the 
American  civilization  from  Eastern  Asia, 
there  remains  this  insuperable  difficulty.  To 
transplant  the  civilization  of  one  distant  coun¬ 
try  to  another  requires  either  the  simulta¬ 
neous  migration  of  a  large  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  a  long  and  regular  intercourse,  a  con¬ 
stant  immigration  from  the  parent  race.  A 
few  adventurers  from  the  most  civilized  re¬ 
gion  of  the  world,  accidentally  thrown  upon 
a  remote  shore,  or  wandering  to  it  through 
immeasurable  tracts  of  forest,  and  savannah, 
and  swamp,  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  mother  country,  and  struggling  to 
bring  a  new  land  into  cultivation,  would  al¬ 
most  inevitably  degenerate,  or  acquire  new 
habits  and  usages  adapted  to  their  new  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Whether  this  Tartar,  Mongol, 
or  Chinese,  or,  at  any  rate,  Oriental  race. 
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found  its  way  across  the  Pacific,  or  slowly 
descended  southward,  leaving  vestiges  of  its 
passage  in  some  of  the  curious  monuments 
in  North  America;  its  preservation  of  so 
much  of  its  peculiar  character  in  all  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  its  fortunes  seems  scarcely  con¬ 
ceivable.  And  language,  which  in  general, 
at  least  in  its  elemental  forms  and  simplest 
sounds,  is  the  fine  but  enduring  thread  which 
leads  us  back  to  the  parent  stock,  is  here 
utterly  broken  and  lost.  If  originally  Asiatic, 
or  connected  with  cany  of  the  dialects  of 
Eastern  Asia,  it  has  diverged  away  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  not  to  retain  a  vestige  of  its  ori¬ 
gin.  In  Its  words  and  in  its  structure,  though 
split  up  into  innumerable  dialects — nay,  as 
it  should  seem,  innumerable  independent 
families — the  language  of  New  Spain  has 
baffled  all  the  attempts  of  the  most  profound 
and  ingenious  philologists  (and  they  are  not 
easily  baffled)  to  connect  it  with  any  of  the 
tongues  of  the  Old  World.  Yet  either  a  great 
length  of  time,  or  a  total  change  of  social 
condition,  appears  absolutely  necessary  to 
obliterate  every  vestige  of  affiliation  from 
cognate  languages;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  variable  usages  should  survive  that  which 
is  usually  so  much  less  mutable,  the  elements 
and  the  structure  of  speech.  Nor  is  it  unim¬ 
portant  to  remark  how  comparatively  recent 
appears  the  whole  civilization  of  Anahuac. 
Even  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  race  who 
peopled  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  were  ruder 
and  fiercer  tribes,  who  descended -upon  an 
older  civilization,  and  yielded  to  its  subduing 
influence  (like  the  shepherds  in  Egypt  or  the 
Tartars  in  China) ;  yet  that  which  we  are 
able,  on  the  authority  of  the  earliest  tradi¬ 
tions,  to  throw  up  into  the  highest  antiquity, 
comes  far  within  the  historic  times  of  the 
Old  World.  This  recent  origin  effectually 
cuts  off*  all  possible  connection  with  the  West; 
even  Plato’s  Atlantis,  and  the  Phoenician 
voyagers,  are  tales  in  comparison  of  hoary 
eld  ;  and  it  renders  any  permanent  inter¬ 
course  with  the  East,  at  least  with  the  greater 
empires,  highly  improbable.  Clavigero  in¬ 
deed,  who  would  by  no  means  incline  to 
take  a  low  view  of  Aztec  antiquities,  fixes 
the  descent  of  the  Toltecs — the  earliest  race 
to  whom  the  vague  tradition,  which  by  cour¬ 
tesy  is  called  history,  assigns  any  important 
influence  on  the  civilization  of  this  part  of 
the  New  World — in  the  year  648  of  our 
aera  ; — the  foundation  of  Mexico,  probably 
far  better  ascertained,  in  the  year  E32o. 

Are  we  not,  then,  thrown  back  upon  the 
previous  question,  whether  man  at  earlier 
social  stages  has  not  a  tendency  to  develop 
his  social  being  in  the  same  manner?  May 
we  not  be  required  by  true  philosophic  inves¬ 


tigation,  as  far  as  it  can  lead  us,  to  inquire 
how  far  similitude  of  polity,  usage,  law, 
manners,  really  proves  identity  of  origin,  or 
even  remote  affiliation ;  how  iar  certain  cus¬ 
toms  grow,  not  out  of  tradition  but  out  of 
our  common  nature  ;  how  far,  in  the  almost 
infinite  varieties  of  human  culture,  there  is 
not,  up  to  a  certain  point,  a  necessary  uni¬ 
formity,  which  ensures  a  general  resem¬ 
blance,  or,  at  least,  by  limiting  the  range 
of  accident,  caprice,  climate,  habit,  enforces 
the  adoption  of  kindred  institutions  wliere 
there  is  no  kindred  blood,  and  no  mutual 
intercourse  ?  So  many  curious  coincidences 
occur,  where  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  either 
common  descent  (except  from  our  first  pa¬ 
rents,  or  from  the  ark)  or  communication  : 
such  wayward  and  fanciful  usages,  such 
strange  deviations  from  the  ordinary  prin¬ 
ciples  and  feelings  of  man,  grow  up  in  such 
distant  regions,  and  such  disconnected  tribes, 
that  we  become  extremely  cautious  in  receiv¬ 
ing  such  evidence  as  showing  even  the  most 
remote  relationship  of  race.  It  might  seem 
that  human  nature  has  only  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  forms  in  which  it  can  cast  its  social 
institutions,  and  that,  however  variously  it 
may  combine  these  forms,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  but  that  points  of  the  closest  simili¬ 
tude  should  exist,  where  there  can  have 
been  neither  imitation  nor  common  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Yet,  while  the  institutions  of  the  Aztec 
civilization  may  have  been  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  common  principles  of  justice ; 
the  necessity  of  mutual  protection  and  secu¬ 
rity  may  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchical  government,  distinction  of  ranks, 
regular  tribunals  of  law,  fixed  rules  for  the 
tenure  of  property  ;  the  ordinary  usages  of 
life,  the  invention  and  application  of  the  use¬ 
ful,  and  indeed  necessary  arts,  may  have 
been  the  spontaneous,  as  it  were,  and  but 
recent  evolutions  of  the  common  wants  and 
faculties  of  man  :  there  are  some  few  very 
remarkable  traditions,  which  can  scarcely 
be  traced  but  to  some  original  connection 
with  the  brotherhood,  apparently,  of  the  Asia¬ 
tic  nations.  Some  of  these  are  religious,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  universal 
one  of  the  Deluge,  the  authenticity  of  which 
seems  recognized  by  Humboldt,  and  admit¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Prescott.  Most  of  the  others, 
especially  those  which  show  too  close  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  Christianity,  fall  under  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  invented,  or,  at 
least,  of  being  native  traditions,  colored  into 
similitude  by  the  zeal  of  the  new  converts, 
anxious  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  their 
teachers,  and  fondly  welcomed  without  ex¬ 
amination,  or  after  an  examination  strongly 
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biassed  by  the  profound  but  natural  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  unenlightened  monkish  teachers. 

One  or  two  of  the  scientific  analogies  are 
still  more  singular,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  Aztec  calendar.  The  system  of  in¬ 
tercalation  may  indeed  have  forced  itself 
upon  different  peoples,  when  they  had  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  time  of  the  sun’s 
annual  course ;  and  nature  itself  might  seem 
to  establish,  especially  in  the  period  of  super¬ 
stition  through  which  all  nations  seem  doom- 
ed  to  pass,  that  period  of  mourning  which 
followed  the  sun’s  declension,  and  of  rejoic¬ 
ing  after  the  winter  solstice,  when  the  length¬ 
ening  days  gave  the  hope  of  another  revolv¬ 
ing  year  with  all  its  fruits  and  blessings. 
But,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Prescott,  after  he 
has  noticed  the  remarkable  analogy  of  the 
Mexican  cycles  of  years  with  those  of  the 
Mongol  nations : — 

‘  A  correspondence  quite  as  extraordinary  is 
found  between  the  hieroglyphics  used  by  the  Az¬ 
tecs  for  the  signs  of  the  day,  and  those  zodiacal 
signs  which  the  Eastern  Asiatics  employed  as 
one  of  the  terms  of  their  series.  The  symbols  in 
the  Mongolian  calendar  are  borrowed  from  ani¬ 
mals.  Four  of  the  twelve  are  the  same  as  the 
Aztec.  Three  others  are  as  nearly  the  same  as 
the  different  species  of  animals  in  the  two  hemi¬ 
spheres  would  allow.  The  remaining  five  refer 
to  no  creature  then  found  in  Anahuac.  ’ 

The  note  gives  the  names  of  the  zodiacal 
signs  used  as  the  names  of  the  years  by  the 
Eastern  Asiatics  (of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
the  Mexicans  probably  had  no  knowledge) : — 

‘Among  the  Mongols,  1.  mouse,  2.  ox,  3.  leo¬ 
pard  (Mantchou,  Japanese,  &c.,  tiger),  4.  hare, 

5.  crocodile  (Mantchou  and  Japanese,  dragon), 

6.  serpent,  7.  hare,  8.  sheep  (Mantchou,  &c., 
goat),  9  monkey,  10.  hen,  11.  dog,  12.  iiog.  In  the 
Mexican  signs  for  the  names  of  the  days,  we  also 
meet  with  hare,  serpent,  monkey,  dog.  Instead 
of  the  leopard,  crocodile,  and  hen,  neither  of 
which  animals  were  known  in  Mexico  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  we  find  the  ocelot,  the  lizard, 
and  the  eagle.  The  lunar  calendar  of  the  Hindoos 
exhibits  a  correspondence  equally  extraordinary. 
Seven  of  the  terms  agree  with  those  of  the  Az¬ 
tecs,  namely,  serpent,  cane,  razor,  path  of  the 
sun,  dog’s  tail,  house.  [Mr.  Prescott  gives  but 
six]  These  terms  are  still  more  arbitrarily] 
selected,  not  being  confined  to  animals.’ — vol. 
iii.  p.  345. 

We  cannot  but  suspect  that  all  these  signs 
arose  out  of  hieroglyphic  or  picture  writing, 
but  this  by  no  means  explains  the  curious  re¬ 
semblance.  There  is  another  point  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  which  tends  to  show  that 
the  more  civilized  tribes  of  Southern  Ameri¬ 
ca  were  of  a  different  family  of  mankind  from 
the  common  savage  races  of  the  islands  and 
continent.  The  crania  disinterred  from  the 
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sepulchral  mounds  in  those  regions,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  plains 
of  the  Cordilleras,  differ  from  those  of  the 
more  barbarous  tribes.  The  ampler  forehead 
intimates  a  decided  intellectusd  superiority, 
and  bears  a  close  resemblance  with  that  of 
some  of  the  Mongol  tribes.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  the  habit  of  burning  the  dead,  familiar 
to  the  Mongols  and  the  Aztecs,  no  very  strong 
evidence  of  common  descent.  The  departure 
from  the  strange' habit  of  burying  the  dead  in 
a  sitting  posture,  practised,  according  to  Mr. 
Prescott,  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  aborigines 
from  Canada  to  Patagonia,  is  a  more  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  independent  origin  of  those 
more  savage  races.  The  latter  argument 
tends,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  establish  an  iden¬ 
tity  of  race  with  the  Eastern  Asiatics;  the 
other  singular  coincidences  of  the  calendar 
and  the  names  of  the  days  might  possibly  be 
ascribed  to  the  casual  visit  of  a  few  strangers 
from  the  Asiatic  coasts,  who  may  have  im¬ 
parted  their  superior  knowledge  t'lnd  their  re¬ 
ligious  traditions.  There  was,  however,  no 
such  distinct  tradition  among  the  Aztecs,  as 
among  the  Peruvians,  of  a  Mango  Capac, 
who,  suddenly  appearing  among  a  barbarous 
race,  from  his  superii)r  intelligence  and  know¬ 
ledge,  was  hailed  with  awe  and  reverence  as 
a  deity,  as  a  child  of  the  sun,  and  to  whom 
is  ascribed  the  whole  framework  of  the  so¬ 
cial  polity,  and  all  which  may  be  called  civili¬ 
zation.  The  xVlexican  traditions  relate  to  the 
migration  of  tribes  rather  than  to  the  power 
or  infiuence  of  individual  chiefs  or  sages,  un¬ 
less  perhaps  that  beneficent  God,  supposed 
to  have  re-appeared  in  the  person  of  the 
Spaniards. 

We  have  glanced  thus  rapidly  at  some  of 
the  more  prominent  points  in  this  curious  but, 
we  must  confess,  unsatisfactory  discussion,  be¬ 
cause  this  appears  to  be  the  strongest  case  in 
history  of  a  spontaneous  and  indigenous  civil¬ 
ization  growing  up  without  foreign  influ¬ 
ence,  and  within  a  recent  period  Whatever 
traditions  the  natives  of  Anahuac  might  in¬ 
herit  from  their  Asiatic  origin,  if  Asia  was  in¬ 
deed  the  cradle  of  the  race,  have  survived, 
what  seems  incredible,  the  total  extinction  of 
every  sign  of  relationship  in  the  language. 
The  only  faint  traces  of  etymological  resem¬ 
blance  have  been  found  or  imagined  in  the 
Otomic,  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  barba¬ 
rous  tribes,  which  is  supposed  to  offer  the 
nearest  analogy,  and  that  with  the  Chinese. 
Besides  this,  it  is  acknowledged  that  far  the 
larger  part  and  that  which  gives  its  general 
Asiatic  character  to  the  Mexican  civilization, 
is  to  all  appearance  but  of  late  development. 
Even  their  legendary  or  mythic  history  is 
modest  in  its  pretensions ;  neither  Mexico  nor 
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Tezcuco  claim  any  high  or  mysterious  anti¬ 
quity.  The  account  of  the  foundation  of  both 
cities,  as  we  have  seen,  is  probable  and  re¬ 
cent.  Let  us  take  a  very  hasty  survey  of  this 
introductory  chapter  of  Mexican  history. 

The  Toltecs  are  the  Pelasgians  of  this  civil- 
ization  of  Anahuac.  They  were  an  agricul¬ 
tural  race,  skilled  in  some  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  to  them  are  ascribed  the  buildings 
of  the  greatest  solidity  and  magnificence,  the 
monuments  of  Transatlantic  Cyclopean  archi¬ 
tecture — yet  neither  they  nor  their  buildings 
aspire  to  any  formidable  age.  Even  if  we 
ascribe  the  ruins  of  Palenque  and  Uxmal,  and 
some  of  the  structures  in  the  adjacent  provin¬ 
ces,  described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  to  this  race  and  ' 
to  their  descendants,  there  is  no  considerable 
difference,  either  in  the  style,  the  form,  or 
the  construction,  or  what  we  may  conjecture 
to  have  been  their  uses,  from  the  buildings 
found  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Mexican  cities, 
from  the  temples  and  fortresses^of  the  existing 
people  ;  there  is  nothing  to  throw  the  one  up¬ 
ward  into  a  more  remote  antiquity  ;  nothing 
like  the  wide  distinction  between  the  archi¬ 
tectures  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  or  even  be¬ 
tween  the  Pelasgian  or  Cyclopean  masonry 
and  that  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  A  period  of 
a  very  few  centuries  will  connect  the  two 
races,  even  if  we  admit  to  the  utmost  the 
only  evidence  of  a  certain  degree  of  anti¬ 
quity  in  the  older  ruins,  the  growth  of  trees 
of  enormous  size  within  their  precincts, 
which  must  have  taken  root  after  the  build¬ 
ings  had  been  abandoned  either  as  habita¬ 
tions  or  places  of  worship.  In  all  these  cases 
we  must  know  more  accurately  the  ordi- 
nary  growth  of  such  trees,  since  some  kinds 
of  timber  in  that  climate  and  in  that  sod  are 
known  to  increase  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

Mexican  history,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
did  not  scruple  to  assign,  if  a  vague  and  un¬ 
certain,  yet  certainly  no  very  remote  period 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  Toltec  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  settlement  and  growth  of  the 
Aztec  races,  who  were  in  possession  of  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion. 
The  league  between  the  great  leading  tribes 
of  Mexico,  of  Tezcuco,  and  the  smaller  state 
of  Tlacopan,  in  which  these  three  kingdoms 
had  combined,  is  a  singular  example  of  a 
national  confederation.  The  league  was 
both  defensive  and  offensive ;  and  the  spoils 
and  conquests  torn  by  the  combined  forces 
from  their  more  barbarous  neighbors  were 
divided  upon  a  fixed  scale.  Yet  with  this 
dangerous  element  of  jealousy  and  discord 
the  league  had  continued  for  a  considerable 
period  in  perfect  harmony. 

Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  landed,  was 
the  leading  state  in  wealth  and  in  power.  But 
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Tezcuco  had  attained  to  a  much  higher,  and, 
if  w.e  are  to  credit  the  native  historians,  a 
much  more  enlightened  state  of  civilization. 
The  most  curious  and  interesting  passage  in 
Mr.  Prescott’s  history  of  the  earlier  state  of 
Anahuac  describes  the  rise  and  the  reign  of 
the  great  king  of  Tezcuco,  with  whose  awful 
name  we  shall  not  appal  our  reader’s  eyes  or 
ears  till  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Whether 
read  as  sober  history,  or  as  mythic  legend,  or 
as  a  kind  of  Aztec  Cyropedia,  it  is  equally 
extraordinary,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  native  Livy,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  combined  into  a 
regular  history  or  histories  the  hieroglyphics, 
the  songs,  and  traditions,  of  his  native  land, 
as  well  as  the  oral  testimony  of  many  aged 
persons.  Ixtlilxochitl,  whose  name  we  have 
before  noticed,  a  descendant  of  the  royal 
r.ace,  became  interpreter  to  the  viceroy  ;  his 
high  situation  gave  him  command  of  all  the 
ancient  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spanish  government,  to  which  he  added  large 
collections  of  his  own.  He  wrote  in  Casti¬ 
lian,  and  Mr.  Prescott  observes  that  ‘  there 
is  an  appearance  of  good  faith  and  simplicity 
in  his  writings  which  may  convince  the  read- 
er  that,  when  he  errs,  it  is  from  no  worse 
cause  than  national  partiality.  ’  But  it  would 
seem  almost  incredible  that  even  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  most  ardent  reverence  for 
his  ancestors,  the  ideal  of  a  Mexican  edu¬ 
cated  under  Spanish  influence,  and  living 
amt'flg  either  statesmen  or  friars  of  that  pe- 
riiKl,  should  take  this  remarkable  form.  Our 
Aztec  Livy  must  indeed  havepossessed  a  noble 
genius  if  he  could  imagine  some  of  the  social 
and  political  institutions  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  Numa  of  Tezcuco.* 

The  rising  fortunes  and  the  civilization  of 
the  Acolhuans,  who  entered  the  Valley  and 
founded  Tezcuco  about  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  were  checked  and  interrupted 
by  the  subjugation  of  the  city  and  territory 
under  the  Tepanecs,  a  kindred  but  more  bar¬ 
barous  tribe : — 

‘This  event  took  place  about  1118;  and  the 
young  prince,  Nezahualcoyotl,  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  then  fifteen  years  old,  saw  his  father 
butchered  before  his  eyes,  while  he  himself  lay- 
concealed  among  the  friendly  branches  of  a  tree, 
which  overshadowed  the  spot.  His  subsequent 
history  is  as  full  of  romantic  daring  and  perilous 
escapes  as  that  of  the  renowned  Scanderbeg,  or 
of  the  “young  Chevalier.”’ — vol.  i.  p.  146. 

•  We  would  observe  that’  the  reign  of  this  law¬ 
giver  of  Tezcuco  had  been  before  given  at  some 
length,  not  to  say  prolixity,  by  Torquemada,  in  his 
*  Monarchia  Indiana  and  the  resemblance  of  the 
incident  in  his  life,  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed, 
to  the  narrative  of  Scripture,  could  not  escape  the 
ecclesiastical  writer 
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These  adventures,  of  which  Mr.  Prescott 
gives  a  brief  but  stirring  account,  terminated 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Tecapecs,  the  death  of 
Maxtla,  the  last  king  of  their  race,  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Nezahualcoyotl  to  his  ancestral  throne, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  federal  league 
between  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and  Tlaco- 
pan  : — 

‘  The  first  measure  of  Nezahualcoyotl.  on  re¬ 
turning  to  his  dominions,  was  a  general  amnes¬ 
ty.  It  was  his  maxim,  ‘‘that  a  monarch  might 
punish,  but  revenge  w'as  unworthy  of  him.  ”  In 
the  present  instance  he  was  averse  even  to  pun¬ 
ish,  and  not  only  freely  pardoned  his  rebel 
nobles,  but  conferred  on  some,  who  had  most 
deeply  offended,  posts  of  honor  and  confidence. 
Such  conduct  w’as  doubtless  politic,  especially 
as  their  alienation  was  owing,  probably,  much 
more  to  fear  of  the  usurper  than  to  any  disatfec- 
lion  tow'^ards  himself.  But  there  are  some  acts  of 
})olicy  which  a  magnanimous  spirit  only  can 
execute. 

‘  Tlie  restored  monarch  next  set  about  repair¬ 
ing  the  damages  sustained  under  the  late 
misrule,  and  reviving,  or  rather  remodelling,  the 
various  departments  of  government.  He  framed 
a  concise,  but  comprehensive,  code  of  laws,  so 
well  suited,  it  w'as  thought,  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  that  it  w‘as  aiiopted  as  their  own  by 
the  two  other  members  of  the  triple  alliance. 
It  was  written  in  blood,  and  entitled  the  author 
to  be  called  the  Draco  rather  than  the  “  Solon 
of  Anahuac,”  as  he  is  fondly  styled  by  his  ad¬ 
mirers.  Humanity  is  one  of  the  best'fruits  of 
refinement.  It  is  only  with  increasing  civilization 
that  the  legislator  studies  to  economize  liuman 
suffering,  even  for  the  guilty;  to  devise  penalties, 
not  so  much  by  way  of  punishment  lor  the  past 
as  of  reformation  for  the  future. 

‘  He  divided  the  burden  of  government  among 
a  number  of  departments,  as  the  council  of  war, 
the  council  of  finance,  the  council  of  justice. 
This  last  was  a  court  of  supreme  authority,  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  receiving  appeals 
irom  the  lower  tribunals  of  the  provinces,  which 
were  obliged  to  make  a  full  report,  every  four 
months,  or  eighty  days,  ol’  their  own  proceed- 
kigs  to  this  higher  judicature.  In  all  these  bo¬ 
dies  a  certain  number  of  citizens  were  allow’ed 
to  have  seats  with  the  nobles  and  professional 
dignitaries.  There  was,  however,  another  body, 
a  council  of  state,  for  aidin«|  the  king  in  the  des¬ 
patch  of  business,  and  advising  him  in  matters 
of  importance,  w'hich  was  drawn  altogether  from 
the  highest  order  of  chiefs.  It  consisted  of  four¬ 
teen  members ;  and  they  had  seats  provided  for 
them  at  the  royal  table. 

‘  Lastly,  tliere  was  an  extraordinary  tribunal, 
called  the  council  of  music,  but  which,  dillering 
from  the  import  of  its  name,  w’as  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  science  and  art.  Works  on 
astronomy,  clironology,  history,  or  any  other 
science,  were  required  to  be  submitted  to  its 
ludgment  before  they  could  be  made  public. 
This  censorial  power  was  of  some  moment,  at 
least  with  regard  to  tlie  historical  department, 
where  the  wilful  perversion  of  trutli  W2is  made 
a  capital  offence  by  the  bloody  code  of  Nezahu¬ 


alcoyotl.  Yet  a  Tezcucan  author  must  have 
been  a  bungler  w  ho  could  not  elude  a  convic¬ 
tion  under  the  cloudy  veil  of  hieroglyphics. 
This  body,  wdiich  was  drawn  from  the  best  in¬ 
structed  persons  in  the  kingdom,  with  little  re¬ 
gard  to  rank,  had  sujiervision  of  all  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  art  and  of  the  nicer  fabrics.  It  decided 
on  the  qualifications  of  the  professors  in  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  science,  on  the  fidelity  of  their 
instructions  to  their  pupils,  the  deficiency  of 
which  was  severely  punislied,  and  it  instituted 
examinations  of  these  latter.  In  short,  it  wtis  a 
general  board  of  education  for  the  country.  On 
stated  days,  historical  compositions,  and  poems 
treating  of  moral  or  traditional  topics,  were  re¬ 
cited  before  it  by  their  authors.  Scats  w’ere  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  three  crowned  heads  of  the  empire, 
who  deliberated  wnth  the  other  members  on  the 
respective  merits  of  the  pieces,  and  distributed 
prizes  of  value  to  the  successl'ul  competitors. 

‘  Such  are  the  marvellous  accounts  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  of  this  institution ;  an  institution 
certaitdy  not  to  have  been  expected  among  the 
aborigines  of  America.  It  is  calculated  to  give 
us  a  higher  idea  of  the  refinement  of  the  people 
than  even  the  noble  architectural  remains  wliich 
still  cover  some  parts  of  the  continent.’ — vol.  i. 
pp.  152-155. 

The  Monarch  himself,  like  some  other 
great  potentates  of  the  East  and  West,  as¬ 
pired  to  be  a  poet — the  burthen  of  his  song 
seems  to  have  been  that  ‘  vanity  of  vanities,’ 
of  King  Solomon,  w  hich  is  echoed  along  the 
course  of  Eastern,  at  least  of  Mahometan 
poetry,  with  more  or  less  touching  melancho¬ 
ly,  and  more  or  less  grave  epicurean  advice 
to  enjoy,  while  we  may,  the  pleasures  of  this 
fleeting  and  uncertain  life.  The  King  of 
Tezcuco  may  take  his  place  among  royal 
aud  noble  authors,  not  merely  from  tradition¬ 
ary  fame,  but  from  a  translation  of  one  of 
his  ^les  into  Castilian.  Mr.  Prescott  has 
subjoined  a  translation  of  the  Castilian  ,into 
English,  ‘  by  the  hand  of  a  fair  friend.’ — 

‘  But  the  liours  of  the  Tezcucan  monarch 
w’crc  not  all  parjsed  in  idle  dalliance  with  the 
Muse,  nor  in  the  sober  contemplations  of  philo- 
6oj)hy,  as  at  a  later  period.  In  the  freshness  of 

youth  and  early  mardood  he  led  the  allied  ar¬ 
mies  in  their  ainiual  expeditions,  which  w’ere 
certain  to  result  in  a  w’ider  extent  of  territory  to 
the  empire.  In  the  intervdls  of  peace  he  fos¬ 
tered  those  productive  arts  which  are  the  surest 
sources  of  public  prosperity.  He  encouraged 
agriculture  above  all ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
spot  so  mde,  or  a  steep  so  inaccessilde,  as  not  to 
confess  the  power  of  cultivation.  The  land  w‘as 
covered  with  a  busy  population,  and  towns  and 
cities  sprung  up  in  places  since  deserted,  or 
dwindled  into  miserable  villages. 

‘  From  resources  thus  enlarged  by  conquest 
and  domestic  industry,  the  monarch  drew  the 
means  for  the  large  consumption  of  his  owm  nu¬ 
merous  household,  and  for  the  costly  w’orks 
which  he  executed  for  the  convenience  and  em¬ 
bellishment  of  the  capital.  He  filled  it  w  ith 
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etately  edifices  for  his  nobles,  whose  constant  at¬ 
tendance  he  was  anxious  to  secure  at  his  court. 
He  erected  a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  which 
might  serve  both  for  a  royal  residence  and  for 
the  public  olHces.  It  extended,  from  East  to 
West,  1231  yards;  and  from  Nortli  to  South, 
978.  It  was  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  unburnt 
bricks  and  cement,  six  feet  wide  and  nine  high, 
for  one  half  of  the  circumference,  and  filleen 
feet  high  for  the  other  half.  Within  this  enclo¬ 
sure  were  two  courts.  The  outer  one  was  used 
as  the  great  market-place  of  the  city ;  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  so  until  long  after  the  Conquest,  if, 
indeed,  it  is  not  now.  The  interior  court  was'sur- 
rounded  by  the  council  chambers  and  halls  of 
justice.  There  were  also  accommodations  there 
for  the  foreign  ambassadors  ;  and  a  spacious  sa¬ 
loon,  with  apartments  opening  ifito  it,  for  men 
of  science  and  poets,  who  pursued  their  studies 
in  this  retreat,  or  met  together  to  hold  converse 
under  its  marble  porticos.  In  this  quarter  also 
were  kept  the  public  archives,  which  fared  bet¬ 
ter  under  the  Indian  dynasty  than  they  have 
.since  under  their  European  successors. 

‘  Adjoining  this  court  were  the  apartments  of 
the  king,  including  those  for  the  royal  harem,  as 
liberally  supplied  with  beauties  as  that  of  an  east¬ 
ern  sultan.  Their  walls  were  incrusted  with  ala¬ 
basters  and  richly  tinted  stucco,  or  hung  with 
gorgeous  tapestries  of  variegated  feather- work. 
They  led  through  long  arcades,  and  through  intri¬ 
cate  labyrinths  of  shrubbery,  into  gardens,  where 
baths  and  sparkling  fountains  were  overshadowed 
by  tall  groves  of  cedar  and  cypress.  The  basins 
ot  water  were  well  stocked  with  fish  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  aviaries  with  birds  glowing  in  all 
the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  tropics.  Many  birds 
and  animals,  which  could  not  be  obtained  alive, 
were  represented  in  gold  and  silver  so  skilfully, 
as  to  have  furnished  the  great  naturalist  Her- 
nandes  with  models  for  his  work. 

‘Accommodations  on  a  princely  scale  were 
provided  for  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico  and  Tla- 
copan,  when  they  visited  the  court.  The  whole 
of  this  lordly  pile  contained  300  m>artments, 
some  of  them  fifty  yards  square.  The  height 
of ‘the  building  is  not  mentioned :  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  not  great ;  but  supplied  the  requisite  room 
by  the  immense  extent  of  ground  which  it  cov¬ 
ered.  The  interior  was  doubtless  constructed 
of  light  materials,  especially  of  the  rich  woods, 
which,  in  that  country,  are  remarkable,  when 
polished,  for  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  their 
colors.  That  the  more  solid  materials  of  stone 
and  stucco  were  also  liberally  employed  is  proved 
by  the  remains  at  the  present  day ;  remains 
which  have  furnished  an  inexhaustible  quarry 
for  the  churches  and  other  edifices  since  erected 
by  the  Spaniards  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

‘We  are  not  informed  of  the  time  occupied  in 
building  this  palace ;  but  200,000  workmen,  it  is 
said,  were  employed  on  it !  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tezcucan  monarchs, 
like  those  of  Asia  and  ancient  Egypt,  had  the 
control  of  immense  ma.sses  of  men,  and  would 
sometimes  turn  the  whole  population  of  a  con¬ 
quered  city,  including  the  women,  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  works.  The  most  gigantic  monuments  of 
architecture  which  the  world  has  witnessed 
would  never  have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of 
freemen. 


‘  Adjoining  the  palace  were  buildings  for  the 
king’s  cbililren,  who,  by  his  various  Avives, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  sixty  sons  and  fifty 
daughters.  Here  they  were  instructed  in  all  the 
exercises  and  accomplishments  suited  to  their 
station;  comprehending,  what  would  scarcely 
find  a  place  in  a  royal  education  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  arts  of  working  in  metals, 
jewelry,  and  feather-mosaic.  Once  in  every 
four  months  the  whole  household,  not  excepting 
the  youngest,  and  including  all  tlie  ofiicers  and 
attendants  on  the  king’s  person,  assembled  in 
a  grand  saloon  of  the  palace,  to  listen  to  a  dis¬ 
course  Irom  an  orator,  probably  one  of  the 
priesthood.  The  princes,  on  this  occasion,  were 
all  dressed  in  neqitf^n,  the  coarsest  manufacture 
of  the  country.  The  preacher  began  by  en¬ 
larging  on  the  obligations  of  morality,  and  of 
respect  for  the  gods,  especially  important  in  per¬ 
sons  whose  rank  gave  such  additional  weight 
to  example.  He  occasionally  seasoned  his 
homily  with  a  pertinent  application  to  his  audi¬ 
ence,  if  anv  member  of  it  had  been  guilty  of  a 
notorious  delinquency.  From  this  wholesome 
admonition  the  monarch  himself  was  not  ex¬ 
empted,  and  the  orator  boldly  reminded  him 
of  his  paramount  duty  to  show  respect  lor  his 
own  laws.  The  king,  so  far  from  taking  um¬ 
brage,  received  the  lesson  with  humility ;  and 
the  audience,  we  arc  assured,  were  often  melted 
into  tears  by  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher. 
This  curious  scene  may  remind  one  of  similar 
usages  in  the  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  despotisms, 
where  the  sovereign  occasionally  condescended 
to  stoop  from  his  pride  of  j)lace,  and  allow  his 
memory  to  be  refreshed  with  the  conviction  of 
his  own  mortality.  It  soothed  the  feelings  of  the 
subject  to  find  himself  thus  placed,  though  but 
for  a  moment,  on  a  level  with  his  king ;  while  it 
cost  little  to  the  latter,  who  was  removed  too 
far  from  his  people  to  sutfer  any  thing  by  this 
short-lived  familiarity.  It  is  probable  that  such 
an  act  of  public  humiliation  would  have  found 
less  favor  with  a  prince  less  absolute.’ — vol.  i. 
pp.  158-1C4. 

The  villas  of  this  Western  Sultan  were  no 
less  splendid,  tasteful,  and  luxurious,  and 
the  history  of  his  domestic  life  is,  for  another 
reason,  even  more  surprising.  The  harem 
of  these  sovereigns,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no 
less  amply  peopled  than  those  of  the  most 
gorgeous  Oriental  potentates.  But  the  law  of 
Tezcuco  allowed  only  one  lawful  wife,  to 
whose  children  the  crown  descended  by  im¬ 
memorial  usage.  The  King  had  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  an  early  attachment — the  princess 
who  had  been  educated  for  his  wife  had  been 
given  to  another ;  and  the  just  prince  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  decree  of  the  Court,  which 
awarded  her  to  his  rival.  His  lawful  wife, 
however,  he  obtained  in  a  manner  so  strange¬ 
ly  resembling  the  Old  Testament  history  of 
David  and  Uriah,  that  we  should  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  less  than  the  solemn  protest  of  the 
historian,  that  it  was  related  on  the  authority 
of  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  king.  This 
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act  is  recorded  as  the  great  indelible  stain 
upon  his  character;  and  national  partiality 
and  ancestral  reverence  would  here  have 
struortrled  against  anv  unconscious  bias  to- 
wards  assimilating  the  life  of  Ins  great  fore¬ 
father  to  that  example  in  the  Sacred  History 
which  he  might  have  heard  from  his  Chris- 
tian  instructors. 

But  Nezahuulcoyotl  was  likewise  the  Ha- 
roun  Alraschid  and  the  Akber  of  the  West. 
He  not  only  resembled  the  former  in  his 
magnificence,  but  in  his  love  of  di.sguise,  in 
which  he  went  about  discovering  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  subjects  in  regard  to  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  meeting  with  adventures,  which  in 
like  manner  tried  his  barbaric  justice.  Some 
of  the  stories  are  as  pithy  and  diverting  as 
the  ‘  Arabian  Nights,’  which  we  are  obliged 
to  remember  were  not  known  in  Europe  till 
very  long  after  the  Tezcucan  historian  had 
been  gathered  to  his  forefathers.  The  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  great  Mahometan  sove¬ 
reign  of  India  is  the  superiority  of  the  Acol- 
huan  to  the  religious  creed  of  his  ancestors. 
There  is  something,  to  those  familiar  with 
the  old  Oriental  legends  of  the  Talmud  or 
the  Koran,  singularly  and  unaccountably 
similar : — 

‘He  had  been  married  some  years  to  the  wife 
he  had  so  unrighteously  obtained,  but  was  not 
blessed  with  issue.  The  priests  represented 
that  it  was  owdng  to  his  neglect  of  the  gods  of 
his  country,  and  that  his  only  remedy  was  to 
propitiate  tlieni  by  human  sacrifice.  The  king 
reluctantly  consented,  and  the  altars  once  more 
smoked  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  captives. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  and  he  indignantly  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  These  idols  of  wood  and  stone  can 
neither  hear  nor  feel,  much  less  could  they  make 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  man,  the  lord 
of  it.  These  must  be  ihe  w’ork  of  the  all-power¬ 
ful,  unknown  God,  Creator  of  the  univ'erse,  on 
w’hom  alone  I  must  rely  for  consolation  and 
support.” 

‘  He  then  withdrew  to  his  rural  palace  of  Tez- 
cotzinco,  were  he  remained  forty  days,  fasting 
and  praying  at  stated  hours,  and  offering  up  no 
other  sacrifice  than  the  sweet  incense  of  copal, 
and  aromatic  herbs  and  gums.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  this  time,  he  is  said  to  have  been  comfort¬ 
ed  by  a  vision  assuring  him  of  the  success  of  his 
petition.  At  all  events,  such  proved  to  be  the 
fact;  and  this  was  follow’ed  by  the  cheering 
intelligence  of  the  triumph  of  his  arms  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  where  he  had  lately  experienced  some  hu¬ 
miliating  reverses. 

‘  Greatly  strengthened  in  his  former  religious 
convictions,  he  now  openly  professed  his  Taith, 
and  was  more  earnest  to  wean  his  subjects  from 
their  degrading  superstitions,  and  to  substitute 
nobler  and  more  spiritual  conceptions  of  the 
Deity.  He  built  a  temple  in  the  usual  pyramid¬ 
al  form,  and  on  the  summit  a  tower  nine  stories 
high,  to  represent  the  nine  heavens:  a  tenth 
was  surmounted  by  a  roof  painted  black,  and 


profusedly  gilded  with  stars  on  the  outside,  and 
incrusted  wuth  metals  and  precious  stones  within. 
He  dedicated  this  to  ^Hheunknoxen  God.  the  Cause 
of  causes. It  seems  probable,  from  the  embleni  ^ 
on  the  tower,  as  well  as  I'rom  the  complexion  of’ 
his  verses,  as  we  shall  see,  that  he  mingled  with 
his  reverence  for  the  Supreme  the  astral  wor¬ 
ship  which  existed  among  the  Toltecs.  Various 
musical  instruments  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
tower ;  and  the  sound  of  them,  accompanied  by 
the  ringing  of  a  sonorous  metal,  struck  by  a 
mallet,  summoned  the  worshippers  to  prayers  at 
regular  seasons.  No  image  was  allowed  in  the 
edifice,  unsuited  to  the  “invisible  God  and  the 
people  were  expressly  prohibited  from  profan¬ 
ing  the  altars  with  blood,  or  any  oilier  sacrifices 
than  that  of  the  perlume  of  fiowers  and  sweet- 
scented  gums.’ — voi.  i.  pp.  173-175. 

If  we  are  to  trust  the  verses  wliich  the 
king  composed  in  the  midst  of  the  astro¬ 
nomical  studies  of  his  old  age — with  this 
higher  view  of  religion,  nobler  and  more 
consolatory  thoughts  of  the  future  state  of 
being  had  dimly  dawned  upon  his  mind: — 

“All  things  on  earth  have  their  term,  and,  in 
the  most  joyous  career  of  their  vanity  and  splen¬ 
dor,  their  strength  fails,  and  they  sink  into  the 
dust.  All  the  round  world  is  but  a  sepulchre: 
and  there  is  nothing  which  lives  on  its  surface 
that  shall  not  be  hidden  and  entombed  beneath 
it.  Rivers,  torrents,  and  streams  move  onward 
to  their  destination.  Not  one  flows  back  to  its 
pleasant  source.  They  rush  onward,  hastening 
to  bury  themselves  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  The  things  of  yesterday'  are  no  more  to¬ 
day  ;  and  the  things  ot  to-day  shall  cease,  per¬ 
haps  on  the  morrow.  The  cemetry'  is  full  of  the 
loathsome  dust  of  bodies  once  quickened  by  liv¬ 
ing  souls,  who  occupied  thrones,  presided  over 
assemblies,  marshalled  armies,  subdued  pro¬ 
vinces,  arrogated  to  themselves  worship,  were 
puffed  up  with  vainglorious  pomp,  and  power, 
and  empire.  But  these  glories  have  all  passed 
away  like  the  fearful  smoke  that  issues  from  the 
throat  of  Popocatepetl,  with  no  other  memorial 
of  their  existence  than  the  record  on  the  page  of 
the  chronicler. 

“  The  great,  the  wise,  the  valiant,  the  beauti¬ 
ful — alas !  where  are  they  now  ?  They  are  all 
mingled  with  the  clod,  and  that  which  has  be¬ 
fallen  them  shall  happen  to  us,  and  to  those  that 
come  after  us.  Yet  let  us  take  courage,  illus¬ 
trious  nobles  and  chieftains,  true  friends  and 
loyal  subjects  —  let  us  aspire  to  that  heaven 
where  all  is  eternal.,  and  corruption  cannot  come. 
The  horrors  of  the  tomb  are  but  the  cradle  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  death  are 
brilliant  lights  for  the  stars.” 

‘  The  mystic  import  of  the  last  sentence  seems 
to  point  to  that  superstition  respecting  the  man¬ 
sions  ofthe  Sun,  which  forms  so  beautiful  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  dark  features  of  the  Aztec  my¬ 
thology.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  175-177. 

We  must  leave  the  death  of  the  great 
Tezcucan  monarch  and  the  reign  of  his  son 
in  Mr.  Prescott’s  pages.  Mexico  was  to 
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Tezcuco  as  the  sterner  and  more  warlike 
Rome  to  the  more  polite  and  cultivated 
^reece.  Like  Venice,  founded  by  a  few 
wanderers  and  fugitives  on  the  swampy 
islands  of  the  great  lake,  it  became  a  power¬ 
ful  city — the  centre  of  a  great  nation.  The 
city  rose,  with  rapid  progress,  to  strength 
and  splendor;  it  connected  itself  with  the 
land  by  its  strong  and  solid  causeways, 
bridged  over  at  intervals;  and  its  situation 
would  have  been  impregnable  to  less  than 
Spanish  valor,  European  arms,  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  vessels.  Mexico  was  an  elective 
monarchy  :  the  choice  of  the  sovereign  rest¬ 
ed  with  four  of  the  chief  caciques,  who  were 
bound  to  select  one  of  the  brothers,  or,  in 
default  of  brothers,  one  of  the  nephews  of 
the  late  king.  The  king  was  a  despot ;  in 
hirh  was  vested  the  whole  legislative  and 
executive  power  in  war  and  peace ;  yet  there 
was  a  powerful  nobility  of  caciques,  who 
held  their  estates  by  different  tenures,  but 
all  might  be  summoned — perhaps  required 
no  summons — to  attend  the  sovereign,  with 
their  people,  when  he  went  out  to  war. 
Their  judicial  system  might  excite  the 
astonishment  of  the  Spaniards  of  that  age  : 
it  sometimes  draws  forth  a  sly  expression  of 
envy  from  their  older  writers,  on  whose  au¬ 
thority,  as  well  as  that  of  the  hieroglyphic 
paintings,  it  is  described.  In  each  city  and 
its  depending  territory  was  a  supreme  judge, 
appointed  by,  and  maintained  at  the  expense 
of,  the  crown,  but  entirely  independent,  hold¬ 
ing  his  office  for  life,  and  with  no  .appeal, 
even  to  the  king,  from  his  tribunal.  lie  took 
cognizance  of  all  great  causes,  both  civil  and 
criminal.  A  capital  sentence  w.as  marked 
in  the  hieroglyphical  paintings  by  an  arrow 
drawn  across  the  figure  of  the  criminal.  Be¬ 
low  the  supreme  judge  there  were  inferior 
tribunals  for  minor  causes,  down  to  a  kind 
of  police-officers,  each  of  which  was  to  watch 
over  a  certain  number  of  families,  and  report 
any  breach  of  the  laws  to  the  tribunals. 
Bribery  in  a  judge  was  punished  with  death. 
It  was  death  to  usurp  the  insignia  of  a  judge. 
The  laws  were  barbarously  prodigal  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  Murder,  adultery,  some  kinds  of 
theft,  destruction  of  the  landmarks  of  pro¬ 
perty,  altering  the  public  measures,  unfaith¬ 
ful  guardianship  of  the  estate  of  a  ward,  even 
intemperance  in  young  persons,  were  capital 
crimes.  Barbarism  and  civilization  mingled 
still  more  strangely  in  the  law  of  slavery. 
Prisoners  taken  in  battle  were  reserved  as 
sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  but  no  one  could  be 
born  to  shavery  in  Mexico.  Criminals,  pub¬ 
lic  defaulters  (for  the  system  of  taxation  was 
rigorous  and  well  organized),  persons  in  ex¬ 
treme  poverty,  either  became  slaves  by  law, 
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or  sold  themselves  into  slavery.  Parents 
could  thus  deal  with  their  children.  The 
services,  however,  of  such  slaves  were  limit¬ 
ed  ;  their  lives  and  persons  protected ;  the} 
could  not  be  sold,  except  in  case  of  extreme 
poverty,  by  their  masters ;  their  children 
were  born  free.  The  law  and  the  usajie 
seem  to  have  been  equally  lenient.  They 
were  often  emancipated,  as  in  Rome,  at  the 
death  of  their  master. 

The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  were  a  martial 
race;  their  le.ading  institutions  and  the  na¬ 
tional  spirit,  the  splendor  of  dress,  of  orna¬ 
ment,  and  the  pride  and  glory  of  Aztec,  were 
centered  in  war  ;  their  legions  consisting  cf 
8,000  men,  not  without  discipline.  Monte¬ 
zuma  h.ad  been  a  distinguished  warrior  and 
conqueror.  The  peculiarity  in  their  mode 
of  fighting  was  that  they  did  not  seek  to  kill, 
but  to  make  prisoners,  and  these  prisoners 
were  to  be  solemn  votive  offerings  to  the 
gods.  They  did  not  scalp  their  enemies, 
like  the  North  American  Indians,  and  es¬ 
teem  their  prowess  by  the  number  of  scalps 
they  had  won  :  but  their  valor  was  tested  by 
the  numbers  which  they  furnished  for  the 
horrid  human  hecatombs  on  their  teocallis, 
or  temples. 

It  was  the  unspeakable  barbarity  of  this 
part  of  their  religion  which  so  strongly  and 
darkly  contrasted  with  the  justice  and,  in 
some  respects,  mild  humanity  of  their  civil 
institutions.  All  that  we  know  of  human 
sacrifices  in  the  Old  World,  from  ‘  Moloch, 
horrid  king,’  and  the  kindred  superstitions 
of  older  Asia,  the  self-immolations  under 
tlie  car  of  Jaganaut,  with  the  other  blocdy 
rites  of  Siva  and  of  Durga  in  India,  the 
wicker-cages  in  which  our  ancestors  the 
Druids  consumed  their  victims;  all  these 
terrific  scenes  shrink  into  notliing  before 
the  amount  of  human  beings  regularly 
slaughtered  on  the  altars  of  the  Mexican 
2ods,  with  the  revolting  circumstances  which 
.accompanied  their  sacrifice.  These  rites  seem 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Aztec  races, 
.and  among  the  Mexicans  rose  to  a  more 
dreadful  height,  and  were  more  inveterately 
rooted  in  tlieir  habits  and  feelings.  Tra¬ 
dition  ascribes  to  the  older  Toltecs  that 
milder  cliar.acter  which  usually  belongs  to  the 
agricultural  races.  They  offered  only  purer 
and  bloodless  sacrifices  to  their  deities.  We 
h.ave  seen  that  the  enlightened  sovereign  of 
Tezcuco  strove  to  mitigate,  though  he  could 
not  abolisli,  this  national  usage.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  human  sacrifices  formed  a 
regular  part  of  some  of  the  eastern  religions  ; 
in  the  remoter  East,  .as  well  as  in  Syria  and 
in  Carthage.  The  instances  recorded  in 
later  times,  in  the  more  polished  nations  of 
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antiquity,  were  in  general  single  victims, 
and  oilercd  uhen  the  public  mind  was  dark¬ 
ened  by  the  dread,  or  sutTering  under  the 
infliction,  of  some  tremendous  calamity. It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  burning 
alive  of  men  among  the  Druids  was  not  judi-  people.  Our  abhorrence  is  increased  by  the 
cial  rather  than  religious — execution  rather  manner  in  which  the  priests  (  fliciated  in  the 
than  sacrifice ;  for  the  Druids  were  the  ceremony,  groping  among  the  entrails  with 
judges  as  well  as  the  priests  of  the  ancient  their  bloody  hands  for  the  heart  of  the  vic- 
Gauls  and  Britons.  But  there  is  nothing  tim.  But  in  the  darkest  depth  there  is  even 
like  the  refinement  (if  we  may  use  such  a  a  darker  depth.  Some  paradoxical  writers 
word)  of  cruelty  which,  among  the  nations  have  attempted  to  dispute  the  proofs  of  can- 
of  Anahuac,  made  it  part  of  the  law  of  war  nibalism  ;  which,  if  less  common  than  is 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  spared  on  the  supposed,  appears  to  us  to  rest  on  incontest- 
battle-field,  and  deliberately  and  in  cold  able  evidence  in  so  many  quarters  of  the 
blood  offered  to  the  god  of  w  ar.  The  priest,  world.  The  most  amiable  skepticism  can, 
as  it  were,  held  the  hands  of  the  warrior,  we  fear,  encourage  no  doubt  that  in  Mexico 
in  order  that  himself  might  have  the  ex-  both  priests  and  people  feasted  on  the  flesh  of 
elusive  privilege  of  slaughter.  the  victims,  which  w  as  cast  dow  n  among 

Mr.  Prescott,  with  pardonable,  and  indeed  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  pan  of  the 
enforced  incredulity,  makes  large  deductions  sacrifice ;  just  like  the  feasting  on  the 
from  the  estimates  of  victims  thus  regu-  slaughtered  bulls  and  goats  of  other  reli- 
larly  sacrificed  on  the  altars  in  Mexico,  gious  sacrifices.  Alas  for  human  nature. 
Numbers  command  but  little  confidence  in  that  such  things  should  be  in  a  land  where 
older  histories,  whether  poetical  or  tradi-  Providence  was  so  lavish  of  all  its  bounties ; 
tionary,  or,  like  those  of  Mexico,  chiefly  where  man  was  so  far  advanced  beyond  the 
hieroglyphical.t  But  one  fact,  he  observes,  savage — had  learned  to  improve  the  blessings 
‘  may  be  considered  certain.  It  was  cus-  of  God  by  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  in  so 
tornary  to  preserve  the  skulls  of  the  sacri-  many  respects  had  submitted  himself  to  the 
ficed  in  buildings  appropriated  to  the  pur-  softening  influence  of  regular  social  order,  of 
pose  The  companions  of  Cortes  counted  just  and  humane  institutions,  even  of  many 
i:IC),000  in  one  of  these  edifices.  Without  of  the  domestic  virtues.* 
attempting  a  precise  calculation,  therefore.  Had  the  Spaniards  appeared  in  the  cities 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  thousands  were  of  Mexico  solely  as  the  champions  of  hu- 
yearly  oflered  up,  in  the  different  cities  of  inanity — as  commissioned  by  the  common 
Anahuac,  on  the  bloody  altars  of  the  Mexi-  Father  of  mankind  forcibly  to  put  down  these 
can  divinities.’  The  circumstances  of  these  unspeakable  abominations — not  as  asserting 
horrid  rites  were,  if  possible,  more  revolting  the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign  emperor,  who 
than  the  amount  of  tl;e  hecatombs.  The  had  no  more  right  to  the  supremacy  over 
flesh  runs  cold  at  the  account.  The  more  Mexico  than  over  France  or  England,  on  the 
distinguished  victims  were  fattened,  as  it  preposterous  claim  of  a  papal  grant :  had 
were,  were  indulged  in  every  kind  of  luxury  they  raised  the  banner  of  the  cross  only  to 
and  enjoyment  tiil  the  day  of  sacrifice  arriv-  save  the  thousand  victims  of  this  ferocious 
ed  It  was  the  great  national  spectacle,  the  superstition  from  their  unmerited  fate — not 

to  compel,  hy  fire  and  sword,  the  adoption, 
we  must  not  say  the  belief,  of  that  religion 
emphatically  termed  the  religion  of  mercy, — 
in  this  case,  though  the  strict  justice  of  such 
interposition  might  have  been  questionable, 
the  stronger  sympathies  of  men  would  have 

*  Let  the  reader  turn  to  tl«e  advice  of  an  Aztec 
mother  to  her  daughter  (the  first  article  in  Mr. 
Prescott’s  appendix);  and  though  that  deepest 
well-spring  of  tenderness,  a  mother’s  heart,  is  never 
dry,  even  in  the  lowest  condition  of  humanity,  and 
tlie  ‘  advice  inculcates  conjugal  fidelity,  not  merely 
because  6'od,  irho  is  in  (rrry  plare^  sers  yov^  hut 
because  the  law  punished  adult<'ry  with  death 
yet  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  pure  and 
gentle,  though  simply  expressed,  sentiments  could 
prevail  among  a  people  whose  altars,  whose  lips, 
reeked  with  liuman  blood. 

A 


*  The  Roman  prohibitory  law  against  human 
sacrifices,  quoted  by  Mr.  Prescott  from  Pliny,  is 
manifestly  directed  against  foreign  and  Oriental 
magical  rites.  Livy’s  words  relating  to  such  rites, 
‘  more  non  Romano,’  and  both  the  Iphigenias  of 
Euripides,  in  one  of  wiiich  llie  victor  is  saved  by 
the  intervention  of  the  deity,  in  the  other  it  is  the 
altar  of  the  barbarous  Scythian  Diana  where  such 
ofTcrings  arc  made,  show  the  predominant  feeling 
on  this  subject  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Two  notes 
in  Milman’s  ‘  History  of  Christianity,’  vcl.  i.  p.  27, 
mention  the  recorded  exceptions  of  later  times. 

t  There  is  something  very  honest  in  old  I’ernal 
Diaz,  who  accuses  Gomara  of  enormously  exagge¬ 
rating  the  numbers  slain  in  the  dilfen-nt  battles  un¬ 
der  Cortes  himself.  ‘Our  f ircc  seldom  much  ex¬ 
ceeded  four  hundred  men  ;  and  even  if  wo  had 
found  the  multitude  he  speaks  of  hound  hand  and 
foot,  we  had  not  been  able  to  put  so  many  to  death.’ 


most  solemn  religious  festival.  The  high 
pyramidal  temples  appear  to  have  been  con¬ 
structed  for  the  express  purpose  of  exhibit-^ 
ing  the  whole  minute  detail  of  the  torture, 
and  the  execution,  to  the  largest  number  of 
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hailed  their  triumph.  Though  their  own 
hands  miglit  not  be  clean,  though  their  own 
autos  da  fe  might  rise  up  against  them,  as  in 
one  respect  more  appalling — as  more  utterly 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  their  religion — yet  no 
one  would  have  disputed*  the  merit  of  rid¬ 
ding  the  earth,  and  that  with  such  surprising 
valor,  of  such  a  monstrous  superstition. 

Let  us  look,  however,  at  the  question  in 
another  light.  Consider  the  ferocity  which 
a  people  must  have  imbibed  from  these  bloody 
spectacles,  and  the  evidence  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  of  the  warlike  character  of  a  nation 
which  coidd  thus  feed  its  altars  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  prisoners,  from  tribes  as  strong,  if 
not  as  well  armed,  as  themselves,  and  our 
astonishment  .at  the  conquest  achieved  by  this 
handful  of  Spaniards  is  immeasurably  in- 
cfeased.  Consider  the  dread  in  which  the 
Aztecs  must  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on 
others,  have  been  held  by  the  surrounding 
nations.  It  is  even  more  extraordinary,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  wide-spre.ad  discontent  at 
their  tyranny,  and  the  proneness  to  rebellion 
or  to  war  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  that  Cor¬ 
tes  should  find  or  make  allies  who  should  ad¬ 
here  to  him  in  disaster  .as  well  as  success — 
in  defeat  .as  well  as  in  victory.  It  w.as  this 
mighty  empire,  or  rather  confederation  of 
empires,  which  Cortes,  with  a  few  hundred 
Spaniards,  did  not  hesitate  to  inv.ade,  and 
lioped  to  subdue.  It  wfis  not  long,  indeed, 
before  he  discovered  the  dissensions  which 
existed  in  the  country ;  th.at,  besides  the 
valor,  and  arms,  and  horses  of  his  own  few 
soldiers,  he  might  arr.ay  some  of  the  most 
powerful  tribes  against  the  empire  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  ;  that  the  revolted  subjects  of  Mexico, 
weary  of  their  emperor’s  tyrannical  sway, 
would  be  his  best  allies.  In  the  first  city 
which  he  conquered  (Cempoalla),  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  neighboring 
province,  who,  according  to  his  statement, 
could  bring  fifty  thousand  men  into  the  field, 
willingly,  as  Cortes  writes  to  Charles  V.,  be¬ 
came  the  vass.als  of  his  Majesty. 

‘  They  alsa  begged  me  to  protect  them  against 
ihat  mighty  lord  (Moiitcziima)  who  usetl  violent 
and  tyrannical  measures  to  keep  them  in  sub¬ 
jection,  and  took  from  them  their  sons  to  he 
j^lain,  and  oH’ered  as  sacrifices  to  his  itlols,  with 
many  other  complaints  against  him,  in  order  to 
avoid  whoso  tyranny  they  embraced  the  service 
of  your  Majesty,  to  which  they  have  so  lar 
proved  fiiilhiul,  and  I  doubt  not  will  continue  so, 
idnce  they  have  been  uniformly  treated  by  me 
with  favor  and  attention.’ — Despatches  of  Cortes^ 
p.  40. 

In  another  passage  he  says, — 

‘  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  on  seeing  their 
want  of  harmony,  as  it  seemed  favorable  to  my 


designs,  .and  wmiild  enable  me  to  bring  them 
more  easily  into  subjection.  1  applied  to  their 
case  the  authority  of  the  evangelist,  who  s.ays, 
“Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  shall  be 
rendered  desolate.”  ’ — Ibid.,  p.  64. 

Cortes  very  early  in  bis  career  received 
intelligence  of  the  hostility  of  the  powerful 
republic  of  Tlascala  to  the  empire  of  Mexico, 
and  entertained  hopes  of  turning  this  to  his 
own  advantage ;  but,  though  at  the  same 
time  with  the  arduous  and  appalling  nature 
of  their  enterprise,  these  more  reasonable 
means  of  accomplishing  it  opened  upon  the 
minds  of  the  invaders — they  had  already 
plunged  he.adlong  into  the  adventure,  and 
the  resolute  heart  of  Cortes  seemed  wound 
up  to  accomplish  it,  or  to  perish  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  In  his  first  despatch  to  the  emperor 
(the  lost  despatch,  but  to  which  he  .appeals 
in  the  second),  he  ‘  had  assured  his  High¬ 
ness  that  he  (Montezuma)  should  be  taken 
either  dead  or  alive,  or  become  a  subject  to 
the  royal  throne  of  your  Majesty’  (p.  39).  It 
was  a  warfare  in  which  they  engaged  with¬ 
out  counting  the  cost  or  the  hazard,  because 
it  was  a  warfare  of  conquest  and  of  glory 
for  Spain,  still  more  because  it  was  a  holy 
warfare — a  warfare  against  infidels.  It  was 
not  that  they  knowingly  alleged  the  pretext 
of  religious  zeal  to  cover  the  nobler  passion 
of  ambition,  or  the  baser  one  of  avarice. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  of  itself  was 
a  great,  if  not  the  great,  dominant  impulse. 
The  thirst  for  gold  and  for  power  were  so 
inseparably  mixed  up  with  this  lofty  and  dis¬ 
interested  bigotry  that  they  themselves  never 
paused  to  discriminate  between  the  prevail¬ 
ing  motives ;  nor  could  they  have  discrimi¬ 
nated,  if  they  had  ever  so  scrupulously  ex¬ 
amined  their  own  hearts. 

It  W.1S,  as  Mr.  Prescott  calls  it,  a  crusade; 
it  was  one  of  the  last,  but  not  least,  vigorous 
outbursts  of  that  same  spirit  which  h.id  pour¬ 
ed  Europe  in  arms  upon  the  East ;  and  in 
the  Peninsula  had  just  fought  out  the  long 
and  implacable  contest  of  Christi.an  and 
Moor.  Some  more  enlightened  churchmen, 
like  Las  Casas,  some  more  gentle-minded 
an<l  more  prudent  friars  (like  F.ather  Olrnedo, 
who  was  of  the  utmost  use  in  restraining  the 
blind  and  headstrong  bigotry  of  Cortes), 
might  have  gleams  of  a  more  genuine  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  but  in  the  Spanish  armies,  in  Eu¬ 
rope  .as  well  as  in  America,  hardly  one,  from 
the  Duke  of  Alva  to  the  meanest  common  * 
soldier,  hut  believed  it,  in  the  depth  of  his 
heart,  to  be  bis  solemn  duty  to  compel  the 
b.aptism  of  unbelievers  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  The  velvet  banner  which  Cortes 
raised  before  his  door  at  Cuba,  to  invite  ad¬ 
venturers  to  join  him  in  his  enterprise,  bore 
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the  royal  arms,  with  a  cross,  and  the  motto 
— ‘  Brothers,  follow  the  cross  in  faith ;  for 
under  its  guidance  we  shall  conquer.’  ‘  And 
besides  (Cortfes,  as  he  himself  writes,  remind¬ 
ed  his  soldiers)  we  are  only  doing  what  as 
Christians  we  are  under  obligations  to  do, 
by  warring  against  the  enemies  of  the 
faith — by  which  means  we  secured  to  our¬ 
selves  glory  in  another  world,  and  gained 
greater  honor  and  rewards  in  this  life,  than 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  generation 
at  any  former  period  ;  they  should  also  re¬ 
flect  that  God  was  on  our  side,  and  that  to  him 
nothing  is  impossible,  as  they  might  see  in  the 
victories  we  had  gained,  when  so  many  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  without  any  loss  on  our 
part.’  On  their  first  serious  affair  with  the 
Indians  an  apostle  was  believed  at  the  time 
(or  afterwards  fabled)  to  have  appeared,  and 
fought  on  their  side.  And  on  oth^r  occasions 
of  peril  and  disaster,  the  same  fiiith  beheld 
the  same  supernatural  appearances.  Even 
Diaz  himself  ceases  to  doubt  in  the  celestial 
presence  of  Saint  Jago.*  Throughout,  the 
Mexicans  are  the  ‘  enemies  of  Gc^  and  our 
King.’ 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  follow  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott  through  the  early  life  of  Cortes — the 
difficulties  of  the  expedition  before  it  quitted 
the  coasts  of  Cuba — or  the  miserable  weak¬ 
nesses  and  jealousies  of  the  governor,  Velas¬ 
quez — who,  after  entrusting  the  charge  of 
the  expedition  to  Cortes,  and  allowing  him 
to  spend  his  whole  fortnue,  and  all  that  he 
could  raise  from  other  quarters,  on  the  out¬ 
fit  of  the  fleet — suddenly  endeavored  to  re¬ 
voke  his  commission,  to  arrest  the  fleet,  and 
either  to  abandon  or  to  place  the  enterprise 
in  other  hands.  It  is  sometimes  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  ill-used :  even  now,  as  in  his 
own  day,  the  vacillating  conduct  of  Velas- 

*  The  passage  of  Bernal  Diaz  relating  to  the  first 
apparition,  which  we  take  from  the  English  trans¬ 
lation,  is  worth  notice,  as  to  that  story  itself,  and 
still  more  so  with  reference  to  his  subsequent  con¬ 
victions.  ‘  Gomara  relates  that  in  this  battle,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  arrival  of  Cortes  with  his  cavalry,  one 
of  the  Holy  Apostles,  either  St.  Jngo  or  Peter,  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  dapple-grey  horse,  under  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  Francesco  de  Alorla.  All  our  victories 
were  assuredly  guided  by  the  hand  of  our  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ;  but  if  this  were  the  case,  I,  a  poor  sin¬ 
ner,  was  not  worthy  to  be  permitted  to  see  it,  nei¬ 
ther  was  it  seen  by  any  of  our  army,  above  400  in 
number.  I  certainly  saw  Francesco  de  Morla  along 
•  with  Cortes  ;  but  he  rode  a  chesnut  horse  that  day. 
We  certainly  were  bad  Christians  indeed,  if,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  of  Gomara,  God  sent  one  of 
liis  Holy  Apostles  to  fight  at  our  head,  and  we  un¬ 
gratefully  neglected  to  give  thanks  for  so  great  a 
mercy;  but,  till  I  read  the  chronicle  of  Gomara,  1 
never  heard  of  the  miracle,  neither  was  it  ever 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  conquerors  who  were 
present  in  tlie  battle.’ 
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qiiez,  the  low  intrigues  at  his  petty  court, 
kindle  all  the  generous  sympathies  in  favor 
of  Cortes ;  we  follow  him  with  breathless  in¬ 
terest  till  he  is  beyond  these  wretched  ob¬ 
structions.  But  we  are  still  more  inclined 
to  admiration  at  tfie  extraordinary  skill  with 
which  he  triumphs  over  what  might  seem 
fatal  to  his  success,  the  divided  allegiance 
of  his  soldiery.  He  had  to  deal  with  troops, 
half  of  them,  e.<5pecially  the  leaders,  malcon¬ 
tents — and  malcontents  who  certainly  could 
plead  a  higher  authority  for  their  mutinous 
behavior.  We  are  inclined  to  feel  more  re¬ 
gret  than  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Prescott  at  the 
loss  of  the  first  despatch  of  Cortes,  which  has 
been  sought  in  vain  in  all  the  archives  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Some,  we  think  very  unreasonably, 
doubt  if  it  was  ever  written  ;  and  that  Cortes 
alludes  to  this  imaginary  document,  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  framed  in 
accordance  with  Spanish  notions  of  subordi¬ 
nation,  especially  those  which  prevailed  with 
the  counsellors  of  the  emperor  on  Indian  af¬ 
fairs.  This  despatch  would  have  added,  per¬ 
haps,  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  facts,  or 
of  the  conduct  of  Cortes;  and  his  own  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  quarrel  with  Velasquez,  and  his 
j  own  assertion  of  independence,  may  be  fully 
collected  from  other  quarters — yet  we  should 
have  liked  to  read  the  exact  statement,  as  he 
had  dressed  it  up  for  the  imperial  ear :  still 
more  his  own  first  fresh  impressions  when 
he  found  himself,  not  merely  in  a  new  land, 
and  with  a  meek  or  a  hostile  savage  popula¬ 
tion,  but  on  the  verge  of  a  great  empire, 
gradually  expanding  before  him.  The  expe¬ 
ditions  of  Cordova,  and,  still  nmre,  that  of 
Grijalva,  who  had  reached  the  coast  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  had  spread  the  knowledge  of  a  people 
who  lived  in  houses  of  stone  and  lime,  culti¬ 
vated  maize,  and  possessed  gold.  Grijalva 
had  seen  some  of  their  temples,  with  their 
wild  priesthood,  and  their  altars  wet  with 
human  blood  ;  and  some  vague  rumors  had 
transpired  of  powerful  and  wealthy  races. 
But  it  was  not  till  Cortes  could  avail  himself 
of  the  services  of  Marina,  that  he  had  the  least 
notion  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  empire.  The  singular  history  of  the 
beautiful  and  faithful  interpreter,  the  mistress 
land  preserver  of  Cortes,  her  unshaken  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Spaniards,  and  wonderful 
escape  in  all  their  perils  and  disasters,  is  not 
the  least  truly  romantic  incident  in  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  their  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  picture-writing 
of  the  Mcxic.ans  transmitted  immediately  to 
the  court  the  description  of  those  awful  and 
wonderful  strangers  who  had  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  upon  their  shores.  Mr.  Prescott  thus 
describes  this  incident,  which  shows  the 
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promptitude  with  which  Cortes  seized  at 
once  upon  every  thing  which,  by  impressing 
the  Mexican  mind  with  awe  of  their  mysteri¬ 
ous  powers,  might  tend  to  advance  his  de¬ 
signs  of  conquest : — 

‘  Wliile  these  thinsrs  were  passing,  Cories  ob¬ 
served  one  of  Teuhllile’s  attendants  busy  with  a 
])encil,  apparently  delineating  some  object.  On 
looking  at  his  work,  he  found  that  it  w’as  a 
sketch  on  canvass  of  the  Spaniards,  their  cos¬ 
tumes,  arms,  and,  in  short,  dilferent  objects  of  in¬ 
terest,  giving  to  each  its  appropriate  form  and 
color.  This  was  the  celebrated  picture-writing 
of  the  Aztecs,  and,  as  Teuhtlile  informed  him, 
this  man  was  employed  in  portraying  the  vari¬ 
ous  objects  for  the  eye  of  Montezuma,  who 
would  thus  gather  a  more  vivid  notion  of  their 
appearance  than  from  any  description  hy  words. 
Cprtes  was  pleased  with  the  idea ;  and,  as  he 
knew  how  much  the  effect  would  be  heightened 
by  converting  still  life  into  action,  he  ordered 
out  the  calvary  on  the  beach,  the  wet  sands  of 
which  afforded  a  firm  footing  for  the  horses.  The 
bold  and  rapid  movements  of  the  troops,  as  they 
went  tlirough  their  military  exercises;  the  ap¬ 
parent  ease  with  which  tliey  managed  the  fiery 
animals  on  which  they  w'ere  mounted;  the  glanc¬ 
ing  of  their  weapons,  and  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
trumj)et,  all  filled  the  spectators  with  astonish¬ 
ment:  but  when  they  heard  the  thunders  of  the 
cannon,  which  Cortes  ordered  to  be  fired  at  the 
same  time,  and  witnessed  the  volumes  of  smoke 
and  flame  issuing  from  these  terrible  engines, 
ami  the  rushing  sound  of  the  balls,  as  they 
dashed  through  the  trees  of  the  neighboring 
forest,  shivering  their  branches  into  fragments, 
they  were  filled  with  consternation,  from  which 
the  Aztec  chief  himself  was  not  wholly  free. 

‘Nothing  of  all  this  was  lost  on  the  painters, 
who  faithfully  recorded,  after  their  fashion, 
<‘-very  particular ;  not  omitting  the  ships,  “  the 
water-liouses,” — as  they  called  them, — of  the 
strangers,  which,  with  their  dark  hulls  and 
snow-white  sails  reflected  from  the  water,  w’ere 
swinging  lazily  at  anchor  on  the  calm  bosom  of 
the  bay.  All  was  depicted  with  a  fidelity  that 
excited  in  their  turn  the  admiration  of  the 
Spaniards,  w’ho,  doubtless  unprepared  for  this 
exhibition  of  skill,  greatly  over-estimated  the 
merits  of  the  execution.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  274.  275. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  conspired  to  favor  the  Spanish  in¬ 
vaders.  Montezuma  himself,  from  an  in¬ 
trepid  warrior  and  a  successful  conqueror, 
had  sunk  into  a  secluded  and  indolent  ori¬ 
ental  despot — instead  of  commanding  the 
confidence  and  devoted  attachment  of  his 
subjects,  the  glory  which  his  youthful  con¬ 
quests  had  obtained  for  the  Mexican  name, 
and  the  advantages  which  had  ensued  from 
the  more  peaceful  years  of  his  reign,  were 
now  almost  forgotten  in  his  oppressive  ty¬ 
ranny.  Half-conquered  provinces,  groaning 
under  heavy  taxation,  had  yet  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  former  freedom,  and  were 


ready  to  cast  off  the  yoke.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable  that  the  superstition  to  which 
Montezuma  had  surrendered  himself  as  the 
devoutest  votary,  which  had  led  him  to  crowd 
the  altars  with  human  sacrifices  in  unprece¬ 
dented  numbers,  and  to  ally  himself  by  the 
strongest  ties  with  the  bkxjdy  priesthood, 
now,  as  it  were,  turned  against  him,  and 
prostrated  his  spirit  before  the  imagined  di¬ 
vinity,  or  at  least  the  predicted  success  of  the 
stranger.  The  desperate  energy  with  which 
the  religion,  even  more  than  the  national 
spirit,  maddened,  it  is  true,  by  the  cruelty  or 
outrages  of  the  Spaniards,  rallied  under  his 
successor  Guatemozin ;  the  actual  part  which 
the  priesthood  took  in  the  last  struggle, 
which  was  so  nearly  fatal  to  the  Spaniards ;  the 
manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  themselves 
were  appalled  by  seeing  their  brethren  in  the 
agony  of  sacrifice ;  and  the  mad  hope  and 
ungovernable  frenzy  of  the  Mexicans  at  that 
manifest  triumph  of  their  gods  ;  all  combine 
to  show  how  fortunate  it  was  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  of  Montezuma  was  cowed  and 
subdued,  and  this  most  powerful  weapon  of 
resistance  fell,  as  it  were,  from  his  hand. 
This  alone  accounts  for  the  strange  manner 
in  which  the  mind  of  Montezuma  was  para¬ 
lyzed  at  the  first  news  of  the  landing  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  paintings  of  the  white 
bearded  men  in  flying  castles,  who  spoke  in 
I  thunder  and  lightning,  shook  him  with  awe, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  All  authori¬ 
ties  agree  about  the  currency  of  these  prophe¬ 
cies,  which  no  one  in  the  empire  believed 
with  more  shuddering  faith  than  the  emperor. 
Dryden  puts  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  high 
priest  in  his  ‘  Indian  Emperor.’  From  the 
intolerable  love-rants  which  fill  that  strange 
play,  in  which  Spaniards  and  Mexicans, 
Cortes  and  Montezuma,  cross  each  other  in 
all  the  wild  intricacy  of  amorous  intrigue  (as 
in  a  comedy  ‘  de  Capa  y  Espada’)  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  rescue  the  few  lines,  more  worthy 
of  glorious  John  : — 

‘  Enter  Guyomar  hastily :  the  scene  is  a  Sacrifice 
in  the  Temple. 

Odmar. — My  brother  Guyomar  !  methinks  I  spy 
Haste  in  his  steps,  and  wonder  in  his  eye. 
Montezuma. — I  sent  thee  to  the  frontiers ;  quickly 
tell 

The  cause  of  thy  return ;  are  all  things  well  i 
Guyomar. — I  went  in  order,  Sir,  to  your  command. 
To  view  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land, 

To  that  sea-shore  where  no  more  world  is  found, 
But  foaming  billows  breaking  on  the  ground, 
Where,  for  a  while,  my  eyes  no  object  met 
But  distant  skies,  that  in  the  ocean  set ; 

And  low-hung  clouds  that  dipp’d  themselves  in 
rain 

To  shake  their  fleeces  on  the  earth  again. 

At  last,  as  fur  as  I  could  cast  my  eyes 
Upon  the  sea,  somewhat  methought  did  rise 
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Like  bluish  mists,  which,  still  appearing  more. 
Took  dreadful  shapes,  and  moved  towards  the 
shore. 

Montezuma. — What  forms  did  these  new  wonders 
represent  ? 

Guyomar. — More  strange  than  what  your  wonder 
can  invent. 

The  object  1  could  first  distinctly  view 
Was  tall,  straight  trees,  which  on  the  waters 
flew  ; 

Wings  on  their  sides,  instead  of  leaves,  did  grow. 
Which  gathered  all  the  breath  the  winds  could 
blow ; 

And  at  their  roots  grew  floating  palaces. 

Whose  outbowed  bellies  cut  the  yielding  seas. 
Montezuma. — VV’^hat  divine  monsters,  O  ye  Gods, 
are  these. 

That  float  in  air,  and  fly  upon  the  seas ! 

Came  they  alive  or  dead  upon  the  shore  ? 
Guyomar. — Alas  !  they  lived,  too  sure ;  I  heard 
them  roar ; 

All  turned  their  sides,  and  to  each  other  spoke — 

I  saw  their  words  breathe  out  in  fire  and  smoke: 
Sure  ’tis  their  voice,  that  thunders  from  on  high. 
Or  these  the  younger  brothers  of  the  sky  ; 

Deaf  with  the  noise  I  took  my  hasty  flight — 

No  mortal  courage  can  support  the  fright. 

High  Priest. — Old  prophecies  foretell  our  fall  at 
hand 

When  bearded  men  in  floating  castles  land  ; 

I  see  it  is  of  dire  portent.’ 

Indian  Emperor.,  Act  i.  Scene  2. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  collected  these  prodigies, 
Rs  they  rest  on  the  Mexican  authorities,  either 
from  chronicles  of  the  time,  or  from  those 
historians  who  wrote  soon  after  the  con¬ 
quest.  Ilis  explanation  is  sensible,  and  no 
doubt  true  : — 

‘In  a  preceding  chapter  I  have  noticed  the 
popular  traditions  respecting  Q,uetzalcoatl, 
that  deity  with  a  fair  complexion  and  flowing 
beard,  so  unlike  the  Indian  physiognomy,  who 
after  fulfilling  his  mission  of  benevolence  among 
the  Aztecs,  embarked  on  the  Atlantic  Sea  for 
the  mysterious  shores  of  Tlapallan.  He  promis 
ed,  on  his  departure,  to  return  at  some  future 
day  with  his  posterity,  and  resume  the  possession 
of  his  empire.  That  day  was  looked  forward  to 
wdth  hope  or  with  apprehension,  according  to 
the  interest  of  the  believer,  but  with  general 
•  confidence  throughout  the  wide  borders  of  Ana- 
huac.  Even  after  the  conquest,  it  still  lingered 
among  the  Indian  races,  by  whom  it  was  as 
fondly  cherished,  as  the  advent  of  their  king 
Sebastian  continued  to  be  by  the  Portuguese,  or 
that  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Jews. 

‘A  general  feeling  seems  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  Montezuma,  that  the  period  for 
the  return  of  the  deity,  and  the  full  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  promise,  was  near  at  hand.  This 
conviction  is  said  to  have  gained  ground  from 
various  preternatural  occurrences,  reported  with 
more  or  less  detail  by  all  the  most  ancient  his¬ 
torians.  In  1510,  the  great  lake  of  Tezcuco, 
without  the  occurrence  of  a  tempest,  or  earth¬ 
quake.  or  any  other  visible  cause,  became  vio¬ 
lently  agitated,  overflow^ed  its  banks,  and,  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  streets  of  Mexico,  swept  off  many 
of  the  buildings  by  the  fury  of  the  waters.  In 
151 1,  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  great  temple  took 
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fire,  equally  witho\it  any  apparent  cause,  and 
continued  to  burn  in  defiance  of  all  attempts  to 
extinguish  it.  In  the  following  years,  three 
comets  were  seen ;  and  not  long  before  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards  a  strange  light  broke 
forth  in  the  east.  It  spread  broad  at  its  base  on 
the  horizon,  and  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form 
tapered  off  as  it  approached  the  zenith.  It  resem¬ 
bled  a  vast  shewt  or  flood  of  fire,  emitting 
sparkles,  or,  as  an  old  writer  expresses  it, 
“seemed  thickly  powdered  with  stars.”  At  the 
same  time,  low  voices  were  heard  in  the  air, 
and  doleful  wailings,  as  if  to  announce  some 
strange,  mysterious  calamity  !  The  Aztec 
monarch,  terrified  at  the  apparitions  in  the 
heavens,  took  council  of  Nezahualpili,  who  was 
a  great  proficient  in  the  sublie  science  of  astro¬ 
logy.  But  the  royal  sage  cast  a  deeper  cloud 
over  his  spirit  by  reading  in  these  prodigies  the 
speedy  downfall  of  the  empire. 

‘  Such  are  the  strange  stories  reported  by  the 
chroniclers,  in  which  it  is  not  impossible  to  de¬ 
tect  the  'glimmerings  of  truth.  Nearly  thirty 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery^  of  the 
islands  by  Columbus,  and  more  than  twenty 
since  his  visit  to  the  American  continent  Ru¬ 
mors,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  this  wonderful  ap- 
earance  of  the  white  men,  bearing  in  their 
ands  the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  so  like  in 
many  respects  to  the  traditions  of  Q,uetzalcoatl, 
would  naturally  spread  far  and  wide  among  the 
Indian  nations.  Such  rumors,  doubtless,  long 
before  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  in  Mexico, 
found  their  way  up  the  grand  plateau,  filling 
the  minds  of  men  wdth  anticipations  of  the  near 
coming  of  the  period  when  the  great  deity  w'as 
to  return  and  receive  his  own  again.’ — vol.  i.  pp. 
283-285. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  when  Montezuma 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  invincible, 
inevitable  strange,  he  stook  rebuked  and 
awe-struck  before  him  ?  All  his  embassies, 
all  his  prohibitions  to  advance,  all  his  in¬ 
trigues,  all  his  conspiracies,  all  the  courageous 
resistance  of  the  republicans  of  Tlascala,  had 
been  in  vain.  From  the  first  moment  in 
which  Cortes  announced  his  intention  of 
visiting  Mexico,  he  had  been  constantly 
though  slowly  approaching  nearer  and  nearer. 
Montezuma  may  have  known,  probably  did 
know,  nothing  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
which  embarrassed  the  movements  of  Cortes 
— of  the  dissensions  in  his  own  camp,  the 
struggles  of  the  partisans  of  Velasquez,  join¬ 
ed  with  the  fears  of  the  more  timid — of  the 
address  with  which  he  had  persuaded  hi.s 
troops  to  invest  him  with  a  kind  of  legal 
sovereignty  in  the  new  colony,  holding  his 
power  direct  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
independent  of  the  governor  of  Cuba.  He 
might  receive  vague  rumors  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  ships  at  Vera  Cruz.  That  daring 
and  decisive  measure,  which  plainly  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  Spaniards  that  they  had  no 
alternative  but  conquest  or  death  in  a  for- 
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eign  land,  would  not  carry  its  distinct  import 
to  the  mind  of  the  Mexican ;  their  motives 
would  be  obscure,  and  he  could  have  no 
notion  of  the  difficulties  of  building  ships  for 
a  long  sea-voyage.  But  this  he  would  know, 
and  know  too  certainly — that  the  Spaniards 
were  moving  on,  and  still  moving  on,  and 
that  obstacles  fell,  as  by  enchantment,  before 
them.  They  had  first  reached  the  great  city 
of  Cempoalla,  and  had  been  received  with 
the  utmost  hospitality  ;  they  had  awed  or 
won  the  whole  tribe  to  join  them  as  allies 
— there,  too,  they  had  impiously,  yet  with 
impunity,  defied  the  gods  of  the  land,  hurled 
the  idols  boldly  from  their  pedestals,  cleansed 
the  temples  from  the  blood  which  had  so 
long  flowed  in  honor  of  the  deities,  and  set 
up  images  of  their  own  to  receive  divine  wor- 
shio.  And  the  gods  had  allowed  these  in¬ 
sults,  this  total  abolition  of  their  rites,  to 
pass  unresisted  and  unavenged!  The  stran¬ 
gers  had  gone  fearlessly  forward,  ascended 
the  strong  and  rugged  passes  of  the  Cordil¬ 
leras,  had  reached  the  great  level  land,  the 
seat  of  the  Mexican  and  Tezciican  empires. 
The  Tlascalans,  the  most  obstinate  and  for¬ 
midable  enemies  of  the  Mexican  empire,  un¬ 
der  a  most  skilful  leader,  and  with  the  most 
determined  valor,  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
arrest  their  march.  They  had  been  ridden 
over  by  the  gigantic  animals  which  bore  the 
iron  men  to  battle ;  had  been  mowed  down 
by  thousands  with  their  thunders  and  light¬ 
nings  ;  and  had  at  length  been  compelled  to 
submission.  The  conqueror  had  entered 
Tlascala,  and,  by  the  more  than  human 
power  which  he  seemed  to  exercise  over  the 
minds  of  men,  he  had  changed  these  deadly 
enemies  into  faithful  allies — all  Tlascala  was 
following  the  stranger  in  arms  to  assist  in  the 
conquest  of  Mexico !  But,  more  astonishing 
still,  the  dark  and  deep-laid  conspiracy  to 
cut  them  off  in  Cholula,  devised  with  so 
much  craft,  and  conducted  with  so  much 
secresy, — had  been  detected  by  these  stran¬ 
gers,  who  knew  nothing  of  their  language, 
who  communicated  with  them,  and  but  im¬ 
perfectly,  through  one  of  their  countrymen 
and  one  female  native  interpreter — detected 
at  the  moment  that  it  was  ripe — by  what 
means,  unless  by  the  gift  of  reading  the  heart 
of  man,  or  by  some  divine  communication, 
they  could  not  conjecture.  The  terrible 
and  remorseless  vengeance  had  burst  upon 
them  at  the  moment  when  they  expected 
themselves  to  crush  their  unheeding  adver¬ 
saries.  Cholula  had  paid  the  dreadful  pen¬ 
alty  of  the  meditated  crime  by  a  massacre 
which  might  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  ‘  So 
far,’  in  Mr.  Prescott’s  words,  ‘the  prowess  of 
the  Spaniards,  “  the  white  gods,”  as  they 


were  often  called,  made  them  to  be  thought 
invincible.  But  it  was  not  till  their  arrival 
at  Cholula  that  the  natives  learned  how  terri¬ 
ble  was  their  vengeance — and  they  trem¬ 
bled  !’  (vol.  ii.  p.  33.)  From  this  time,  as 
far  as  Montezuma  was  concerned,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Mexicans  towards  the  Spaniards 
was  deprecatory  and  submissive,  as  towards 
beings  of  another  nature ;  their  presents 
were  like  lavish  offerings  to  deities  whose 
power  they  wished  to  propitiate,  or  at  least 
to  avert  their  anger.  Notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  his  bolder  councillors,  the 
Emperor  had  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  re¬ 
sistance,  and  seemed  prepared  to  await  his 
destiny  with  a  kind  of  fearful  curiosity. 

The  sagacious  mind  of  Cortes  had,  no 
doubt,  some  notion  of  the  preternatural  char- 
cicter  in  which  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  the 
Indians.  lie  took  every  opportunity  of  im¬ 
pressing  those  terrors  more  deeply  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Ilis  soldiers,  probably 
himself,  were  not  without  their  apprehen¬ 
sions  ;  and  the  expanding  view  of  the  mag¬ 
nificence,  power,  wealth,  populousness  of  the 
cities  which  one  after  another  rose  upon  their 
view  could  not  but  contrast  wdth  their  own 
narrow  files  and  small  company  of  fifteen 
horse  and  less  than  four  hundred  men — ac¬ 
companied  indeed  by  numerous  allies — but 
allies  on  whose  fidelity  it  might  well  seem 
presumption  to  reckon  implicitly.  Honest 
Bernal  Diaz  is  too  brave  not  to  own  his 
fears  : — ‘  We  continued  our  march.  As  our 
allies  had  informed  us  that  Montezuma  in¬ 
tended  to  put  us  all  to  death  after  our  entry 
into  his  city,  we  were  filled  with  melancholy 
reflections  on  our  hazardous  situation  ;  re¬ 
commending  our  souls,  therefore,  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  brought  us  in 
safety  through  so  many  imminent  dangers, 
and  resolving  to  sell  our  lives  at  a  dear  rate, 
we  proceeded  on  our  march.’  We  cannot 
find  room  for  Mr.  Prescott’s  picturesque  de¬ 
scription  of  the  first  opening  of  the  great 
valley  upon  the  astonished  sight  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  ;  nor  of  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  the 
city.  But  there  are  two  more  touches  in 
Bernal  Diaz,  so  simple,  yet  which  convey  so 
much  in  a  few  words,  that  we  must  allow 
them  to  stand  in  place  of  our  author’s  longer 
description  : — ‘  When,’  says  the  adventurer, 
‘  I  beheld  the  delicious  scenery  around  me, 
I  thought  we  had  been  transported  by  magic 
to  the  terrestrial  paradise.’  As  he  surveyed 
the  city  from  the  height  of  one  of  the  teocal- 
lis  or  temples,  he  says: — ‘The  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  market  in  the  great  square  just 
below  was  so  great,  that  it  might  easily  have 
been  heard  almost  at  the  distance  of  a 
league  ;  and  some  of  our  companions,  who  had 
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seen  both  Rome  and  Constantinople^  declared 
that  they  had  not  seen  any  thing  comparable 
in  those  cities  for  convenient  and  regular 
distribution,  or  numbers  of  people.’ 

We  proceed  at  once  to  the  peaceful  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Spaniards  into  the  city,  and  the 
first  interview  of  Cortes  with  Montezuma. 
Our  contempt  for  the  pusillanimity  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  from  the  first  moment  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  with  Cortes,  melts  into  respect  for  the 
dignified  courtesy  of  his  demeanor  and  lan¬ 
guage  ;  the  weak  and  superstitious  barbarian 
becomes  a  noble  gentleman,  bowed  by  the 
weight  of  inevitable  calamity,  and  enduring 
affliction  after  affliction,  insult  after  insult, 
with  deep  but  suppressed  feeling,  with  an 
outward  lofty  patience,  yet  with  an  inward 
agony  of  wounded  pride  which  strives  not  to 
betray  itself.  It  is,  in  the  favorite  phrase  of 
our  neighbors,  an  august  misfortune.  With 
tranquil  dignity  he  puts  by  the  summary  and, 
no  doubt,  utterly  unintelligible  proposal  of 
Cortes  fit  their  first  conference,  that  he  should 
change  his  religion  ;  and  assumes  the  affable 
tone  and  language  of  a  royal  host.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott  tells  it  well : — 

‘  He  listened,  however,  with  silent  attention, 
until  the  general  had  conclu  jed  his  homily.  He 
then  replied,  that  he  knew  the  Spaniards  had 
held  this  discourse  wherever  they  had  been. 
He  doubted  not  their  God  was,  as  they  said,  a 
good  Being.  His  gods,  also,  were  good  to  him. 
Yet  what  his  visitor  said  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  was  like  what  he  had  been  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  discourse  fur¬ 
ther  of  the  matter.  His  ancestors,  he  said,  were 
not  the  original  proprietors  of  the  land.  They 
had  occupied  it  but  a  few  ages,  and  had  been 
led  there  by  a  great  Being,  who,  after  giving 
them  laws  and  ruling  over  the  nation  for  a  time, 
had  withdrawn  to  the  regions  where  the  sun 
rises.  He  had  deedared,  on  his  departure,  that 
he  or  his  descendants  would  again  visit  them 
and  resume  his  empire.  The  wonderful  deeds 
of  the  Spaniards,  their  fair  complexions,  and  the 
quarter  whence  they  came,  all  showed  they  were 
his  descendants.  If  Montezuma  had  resisted 
their  visit  to  his  capital,  it  \vas  because  he  had 
heard  such  accounts  of  their  cruelties, — that  they 
sent  the  lightning  to  consume  his  people,  or 
crushed  them  to  pieces  under  the  hard  feet  of 
the  ferocious  animals  on  which  they  rode.  He 
was  now  convinced  that  these  were  idle  tales; 
that  the  Spaniards  were  kind  and  generous  in 
their  natures  ;  they  were  mortals  of  a  different 
race,  indeed,  from  the  Aztecs,  wiser,  and  more 
valiant. — and  for  this  he  honored  them. 

‘  “You,  too,”  he  added,  with  a  smile,  “have 
been  told,  perhaps,  that  I  am  a  trod,  and  dwell 
in  palaces  of  gold  and  silver.  But  you  see  it  is 
false.  My  houses,  though  large,  are  of  stone 
and  wood  like  those  of  others ;  and  as  to  my 
body,”  he  said,  baring  his  tawmy  arm,  “  you  see 
it  is  flesh  and  bone  like  yours.  It  is  true  I  have 
a  great  empire,  inherited  from  my  ancestors; 
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lands,  and  gold,  and  silver.  But  your  sovereign 
beyond  the  waters  is,  I  know,  the  rightful  lord 
of  all.  I  rule  in  his  name.  You,  Malintziii,  are 
his  ambassador ;  you  and  your  brethren  shall 
share  these  things  w’ith  me.  Rest  now  from 
your  labors.  You  are  here  in  your  own  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  every  thing  shall  be  provided  for  your 
subsistence.  1  will  see  that  your  wishes  shall 
be  obeyed  in  the  same  way  as  my  own.”  As 
the  monarch  concluded  these  words,  a  few  na¬ 
tural  tears  suffused  his  eyes,  while  the  image  of 
ancient  independence,  perhaps,  flitted  across  his 
mind . 

‘  The  iron  hearts  of  the  Spaniards  were 
touched  W’ith  the  emotion  displayed  by  Monte¬ 
zuma,  as  well  as  by  his  princely  spirit  of  libe¬ 
rality.  As  they  passed  him,  the  cavaliers,  with 
bonnet  in  hand,  made  him  the  most  profound 
obeisance  and  “  on  the  w’ay  home,”  continues 
the  same  chronicler,  “  w’e  could  discourse  of 
noiliing  but  the  gentle  breeding  and  courtesy  of 
the  Indian  monarch,  and  of  the  respect  we  en¬ 
tertained  for  him.”  ’ — vol.  ii.  pp.  82-84. 

Yet  in  all  the  astonishment  which  Cortes 
felt,  at  seeing  that  mighty  emperor  thus,  as 
it  were,  offering  allegiance  to  his  master,  and 
heaping  the  most  costly  presents  on  the  sol¬ 
diery  with  imperial  munificence,  he  never 
[  for  an  instant  forgets  any  precaution  which 
may  tend  to  security  in  his  hazardous  posi¬ 
tion,  nor  any  measure  which  may  deepen  the 
awe  of  his  power.  That  very  night  Mexico 
is  startled  with  the  terrific  thunder  of  these 
new  gods.  The  whole  artillery  is  fired,  as 
if  for  a  salute  of  rejoicing,  but  while  its 
booming  sounds  were  heard,  and  its  sulphu¬ 
rous  exhalations  clouded  over  the  city,  Mex¬ 
ico  might  cease  to  wonder  at  the  submission 
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of  her  emperor  to  beings  who  thus  wielded 
the  arms  of  Heaven.  Natural  curiosity  might 
lead  Cortes  almost  immediately  to  demand 
permission  to  survey  the  magnificence,  the 
extent,  and  the  wealth  of  the  city ;  and  even 
to  enter  the  temples,  to  ascertain  the  real 
character  of  the  gods  they  worshipped,  and 
the  religious  ceremonies  they  practised.  The 
effect,  if  not  the  object,  of  the  former,  would 
be  to  stimulate  the  insatiable  avarice  of  his 
followers,  to  increase  their  hopes  of  plunder 
to  such  a  height  as  to  make  them  shrink  from 
no  danger,  hesitate  at  no  aggression  :  in  the 
latter,  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  bloody 
altars,  the  remains  of  human  sacrifices,  the 
cannibal  priests,  might  steel  their  hearts  and 
even  his  own,  to  the  remorseless  fulfilment 
of  his  designs.  Men  of  less  fanatic  faith 
might  have  imagined  themselves  summoned 
by  a  divine  impulse,  moved  as  Cortes  de- 
clfires  himself  on  one,  and  that  a  far  less  jus¬ 
tifiable,  occasion,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  risk 
all  to  rid  the  w’orld  of  such  enormities.  On 
this  subject  we  will  only  say  further,  that  it 
was  here  that  the  Spanish  soldiers  counted 
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the  skulls  of  human  victims,  laid  up 

as  memorials  of  the  devotion  of  the  Mexican 
people. 

We  turn  to  the  darkening  tragedy  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma.  llis  courteous  reception  of  the 
Spaniards,  his  submissive  acknowledgment 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Emperor  Charles, 
above  all  the  liberality  of  his  gifts,  embar¬ 
rassed  Cortes  more  than  open  hostility  ;  it 
had  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  soldiery  for 
gold ;  it  had  encouraged  the  resolution  of 
Cortes  to  etfect  a  complete  conquest  of  the 
country  ;  yet  seemed  to  have  cut  otf  all  jus¬ 
tification  for  further  aggression.  Yet  Cortes 
had  only  been  six  days  in  the  city  when  he 
determined  on  the  seizure  of  the  Emperor  in 
his  own  palace.  Ambition  can  always  find 
pretexts  ;  and  an  event  which  had  happened 
when  Cortes  was  at  Cholula  had  been,  per¬ 
haps,  treasured  in  his  recollection  for  such 
an  occasion.  Two  Spaniards  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  on  their  way  from  Vera  Cruz,  where 
Cortes  had  left  150  men  to  guard  his  infant 
settlement,  to  Almeria,  the  cacique  of  which 
city  had  tendered  his  allegiance.  In  a  battle 
which  followed  to  revenge  the  death  of  these 
Spaniards,  the  Indians  had  been  totally  de¬ 
feated,  but  the  Captain,  Escalante,  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  Spaniards  slain.  It  was  convenient 
to  charge  this  on  the  secret  hostility  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma  :  no  doubt  therefore  could  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  exist  of  his  guilt ;  yet  Cortes,  as  if  he 
was  secure  against  any  high  moral  indigna¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  master,  in  his  despatch 
to  Charles  V.,  fairly  owns  that  he  had  fully 
resolved  on  the  seizure  of  Montezuma,  be¬ 
fore  he  called  to  mind  this  event.  There  is 
a  frankness  in  his  avowal,  that  he  thought  all 
means  lawful  to  advance  what  he  considered 
his  Sovereign’s  interest,  so  characteristic  of 
the  times  and  of  the  man,  as  to  make  his  own 
words  worthy  of  quotation  ; — 

‘  Judging  from  these  things,  and  from  what  1 
had  observed  of  the  country,  that  it  would  sub¬ 
serve  the  interests  of  your  Majesty  and  our  own 
security,  if  Moteczunia  was  in  my  power,  and 
not  wliolly  free  from  restraint;  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  diverted  from  tlie  resolution  and 
willing  spirit  which  he  showed  in  the  service  of 
your  Majesty,  especially  as  we  Spaniards  were 
somewhat  troublesome  and  difficult  to  please ; 
lest  feeling  annoyed  on  any  occasion,  he  should 
do  us  some  serious  injury,  and  even  might  cause 
all  memory  of  us  to  perish,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
great  j)ower.  It  also  appeared  to  me,  that  if  he 
was  under  my  control,  all  the  other  countries 
tliat  were  subject  to  him  would  be  more  easily 
brought  to  the  knowledge  and  service  of  your 
Majesty,  as  afterwards  actually  happened.  I 
resolved  therefore  to  take  him  and  place  him  in 
my  quarters,  which  were  of  great  strength.’ 

The  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  this  vir¬ 


tuous  resolution,  he  relates  with  the  same 
quiet  coolness  : — 

‘  Having  used  the  precaution  to  station  guards 
at  the  corner  of  the  streets,  I  went  to  the  jialace 
of  Motcezuma,  as  1  had  before  ollen  done,  to 
visit  him :  and  after  conversing^  uith  him  in  a 
sportive  manner  on  agreeable  topics,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  at  his  hands  some  jewels  of  gold,  and 
one  of  his  own  daughters,  together  with  several 
daughters  of  his  nobles  for  some  of  my  company, 

I  then  said  unto  him — ’  {Despatches  of  Cortes, 
p.  y2. 

The  speech,  uttered  no  doubt  in  stately 
Spanish  by  Cortes,  and  rendered  into  ele¬ 
gant  Mexican  by  Marina,  amounted  in  plain 
English  to  this — 

‘  that  he  was  a  prisoner — that  he  was  accused  of 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  hostilities  of  the 
cacique  of  Almeria — that  Cortes  coidd  not  be¬ 
lieve  him  guilty  of  such  unfriendly  treachery, 
but  nevertheless  he  must  march  away  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.’ 

‘  Montezuma  listened  to  this  proposal,  and  the 
flimsy  reasoning  with  which  it  was  covered, 
with  looks  of  profound  amazement.  He  became 
pale  as  death  ;  but  in  a  moment,  his  face  flushed 
with  resentment  as,  wdth  the  pride  of  offended 
dignity,  he  exclaimed,  “  When  was  it  ever  heard 
tliat  a  great  prince,  like  myself,  voluntarily  left 
his  own  palace  to  become  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  strangers  ?” 

‘  Cories  assured  him  he  would  not  go  as  a 
prisoner.  He  would  experience  nothing  but  re¬ 
spectful  treatnient  from  the  Spaniards ;  would 
be  surrounded  by  his  own  household,  and  hold 
intercourse  with  his  people  as  usual.  In  short, 
it  would  be  but  a  change  of  residence,  from  one 
of  his  palaces  to  another,  a  circumstance  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  with  him. — It  was  in  vain.  If 
I  should  consent  to  such  a  degradation,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  my  subjects  never  would  !”  When  fur¬ 
ther  pressed,  he  offered  to  give  up  one  of  his 
sons  and  of  his  daughters  to  remain  as  hostages 
with  the  Spaniards,  so  that  he  might  be  spared 
this  disgrace. 

f  Two  hours  passed  in  this  fruitless  discussion, 
till  a  high-mettled  cavalier,  Velasquez  de  Leon, 
impatient  of  the  long  delay,  and  seeing  that  the 
attempt,  if  not  the  deed,  must  ruin  them,  cried 
out,  “  W^hy  do  we  waste  words  on  this  barbarian  ? 
We  have  gone  too  far  to  recede  now.  Let  us 
seize  him,  and,  if  he  resists,  plunge  our  swords 
into  his  body !”  The  fierce  tone  and  menacing 
gestures  with  which  this  was  uttered,  alarmed 
the  monarch,  who  inquired  of  Marina  what  the 
angry  Spaniard  said.  The  interpreter  explain¬ 
ed  it  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  she  could,  be¬ 
seeching  him  “  to  accompany  the  white  men  to 
their  quarters,  where  he  would  be  treated  with 
all  respect  and  kindness,  while  to  refuse  them 
would  but  expose  himself  to  violence,  perhaps 
to  death.”  Marina,  doubtless,  spoke  to  her  sove¬ 
reign  as  she  thought,  and  no  one  had  better  op¬ 
portunity  of  knowing  the  truth  than  herself. 

‘  This  last  appeal  shook  the  resolution  of  Mon 
tezuma.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  prince 
looked  around  for  sympathy  or  support.  As  bis 
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eyes  wandered  over  the  stern  visages  and  iron 
forms  of  the  Spaniards,  lie  felt  that  his  hour  was 
indeed  come;  and,  with  a  voice  scarcely  audible 
Irom  emotion,  he  consented  to  accompany  the 
strangers, — to  quit  the  palace,  whither  he  was 
never  more  to  return.  Had  he  possessed  the 
spirit  of  the  first  Montezuma,  he  would  have 
called  his  guards  around  him,  t'lnd  left  his  life¬ 
blood  on  tlie  threshold,  sooner  than  have  been 
dragged  a  dishonored  captive  across  it.  But 
his  courage  sank  under  circumstances.  He  felt 
he  was  the  instrument  of  an  irresistible  Fate !’ — 
vol.  ii.  pp.  153-155. 

But  what  was  this  degradation  to  that 
which  followed  in  a  few  days  ?  At  first  he 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  He 
liad  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  luxuries,  the 
splendor,  of  his  state.  He  could  command 
the  presence  of  his  wives  and  of  his  court¬ 
iers.  He  gave  public  audience,  though  every 
avenue  was  strongly  guarded  by  the  Spanish 
soldiery.  Even  the  Spaniards  treated  him 
with  the  mockery  of  respect.  But  when  the 
cacique  arrived  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
battle  with  the  Spaniards,  the  emperor  was 
compelled  to  ratify  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  his  own  subjects,  who,  when  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  passed,  pleaded  his  imperial 
orders.  He  was  compelled  to  witness  their 
execution  with  fetters  on  his  own  limbs. 
The  criminals  were  burned  alive — a  kind  of 
execution  apparently  unknown  in  Mexico. 
To  us  it  may  awaken  revolting  reminiscences 
of  scenes  enough  in  Europe,  from  which 
Cortes  and  his  soldiers  may  have  learned  the 
terrible  impressiveness  of  this  kind  of  death. 
Cortes,  ever  mingling  policy  with  his  most 
atrocious  acts,  ordered  the  pyres  to  be  con¬ 
structed  of  the  arrows,  javelins,  and  other 
weapons  from  the  arsenals  around  the  great 
temple :  thus  craftily  depriving  the  people 
of  the  arms  which  they  might  seize  at  any 
time,  and  turn  against  their  oppressors. 

‘  Montezuma  was  speechless  under  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  this  last  insult.  He  was  like  one  struck 
down  by  a  heavy  blow,  that  deprives  him  of  all 
his  faculties.  He  ofl’ered  no  resistance ;  but, 
though  he  spoke  not  a  word,  low,  ill-suppressed 
moans,  from  time  to  time,  intimated  the  anguish 
of  his  spirit.  His  attendants,  bathed  in  tears,  of¬ 
fered  him  their  con.solaiions.  They  tenderly 
held  his  feet  in  their  arms,  and  endeavored,  by 
inserting  their  shawls  and  mantles,  to  relieve 
them  from  the  pressure  of  the  iron.  But  they 
could  not  reach  the  iron  which  had  penetrated 
into  his  soul.  He  felt  that  he  was  no  more  a 
king.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  159. 

This  aggravation  of  insult  might  appear 
doubtful  policy,  but  its  success  seemed  to  jus¬ 
tify  its  wisdom,  and  of  its  cruelty  no  one  took 
account.  Cortes,  with  his  own  hand,  and 
with  a  solemn  mockery  of  reverence,  loos¬ 
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ened  the  fetters,  and  then  offered  Montezu¬ 
ma  his  freedom  ;  but  he  had  read  the  heart  of 
the  humbled  monarch,  who,  from  fear  or  from 
shame,  could  no  longer  face  his  indignant 
subjects :  the  emperor  remained  a  willing 
prisoner.  He  even  seems  to  have  subdued 
liis  mind  to  his  fortunes.  He  won  the  hearts 
of  the  Spaniards  by  his  dignified  familiarity. 
He  seemed  to  revive  to  the  power  of  enjoyment. 
Under  Spanish  custody  he  practised  his  de¬ 
votions  in  the  temple  ;  under  Spanish  custo¬ 
dy  he  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
With  consummate  address,  Cortes  persuaded 
him  that  it  was  for  his  amusement  that  some 
brigantines  were  built,  to  exhibit  to  the  won¬ 
dering  Mexicans  the  manner  in  which  the 
Spaniards  commanded  the  winds  of  heaven 
to  impel  their  large  vessels  as  they  pleased. 
Cortes  meantime  was  thus  securing  the  mas- 
tery  of  the  lake,  either  as  a  means  of  defence 
or  of  retreat. 

Before  long,  Cortes  ventured  to  suggest  to 
the  obsequious  ein})eror  the  formal  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  master’s  supremacy.  The  ca¬ 
ciques  were  summoned  to  a  great  public  as¬ 
sembly.  Montezuma,  not  without  tears, 
took  his  own  oath  of  fealty  to  the  sovereign 
of  the  white  men  ;  and  not  without  tears  did 
his  subjects  assent  to  their  abasement,  and 
prove  their  loyal  attachment  by  humbly  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  their  monarch,  f^ven 
the  hard  Spaniards  were  moved  at  this  touch¬ 
ing  scene.  As  a  tangible  acknowledgment 
of  their  fealty,  the  treasures  of  the  land 
were  brought  in  from  all  quarters  as  a  tribute 
to  the  white  man.  Had  Montezuma  known 
the  dilficullies  of  Cortes  in  dividing  this 
spoil,  and  the  severe  trial  to  which  it  sub¬ 
jected  his  authority  over  his  army,  the  tri¬ 
bute  would  have  appeared  a  politic  measure ; 
yet,  thus  steeped  in  degradation  to  the  lips, 
Montezuma,  as  if  spell-bound,  retained  his 
fidelity.  He  consented  to  degrade  the  sove¬ 
reign  of  Tezcuco  (Cacumatzin),  who  was 
hostile  to  the  Spaniards,  and  to  invest  his 
brother,  who  was  more  flexible  to  Spanish  in¬ 
fluence,  with  the  royal  dignity. 

When  Cortes  demanded  possession  of  one 
of  the  temples,  cleansed  it  from  all  its  defile¬ 
ments,  and  insulted  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  whole  nation  by  the  solemn  and  public 
performance  of  the  Christian  ritual  in  one  of 
their  own  most  stately  sanctuaries,  it  was 
Montezuma  who  warned  him  of  the  danger  of 
thus  provoking  to  the  utmost  his  priests  and 
priest-led  people,  betrayed  the  growing  dis¬ 
affection,  and  made  Cortes  aware  tliat  the 
fires  of  the  volcano  were  brooding,  and  ready 
to  burst  beneath  him.  According  to  Bernal 
Diaz,  ‘  Montezuma,  at  a  solemn  conference, 
declared  to  Cortes  that  he  was  extremely 
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grieved  at  the  manifestation  of  the  will  of  his 
gods  that  we  should  all  be  put  to  death,  or 
expelled  from  Mexico.  He  tlierefore,  as  our 
sincere  friend,  earnestly  recommended  that 
we  should  not  run  the  risk  of  incurrinor  the 

o 

indignation  of  his  subjects,  but  should  save 
our  lives  by  a  retreat  whilst  that  remained 
within  our  power.’  From  this  moment  the 
Spaniards  slept  upon  their  arms,  with  their 
cannon  pointed,  and  with  every  precaution 
against  surprise.  ‘  We  were  full  of  terror  of 
being  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  warlike  people,  exasperated  by 
the  insults  we  had  heaped  on  their  sovereign 
and  their  religion.’* 

Cortes  had  sent*  the  master  shipbuilder, 
Lopez,  with  Aztec  artisans,  to  the  coast,  to 
build  vessels  for  their  return  to  Spain — but  it 
is  said  with  secret  instructions  to  delay  their 
completion. 

It  was  at  this  perilous  juncture  that  he 
achieved  the  most  wonderful  of-  all  his  won¬ 
derful  exploits.  He  received  intelligence 
that  a  Spanish  force  had  landed,  under  a  lead¬ 
er  of  reputation,  boldly  announcing  that  they 
came,  if  not  with  an  imperial  commission, 
with  superior  authority,  to  supersede,  to  de¬ 
grade,  to  lead  him  away  from  the  scene  of 
his  conquests.  The  whole  of  this  army 
seemed  to  be  impregnated  with  the  implaca¬ 
ble  hostility  of  his  old  enemy,  Velasquez,  the 
governor  of  Cuba,  who  had  titled  out  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  was  eager  to  seize  the  golden 
prize  from  his  grasp.  This  force  was  well 
appointed — in  number  three  times  as  great 
as  the  whole  of  that  under  Cortes — perhaps 
four  times,  at  least,  as  great  as  that  which  he 
could  bring  into  the  held  against  them. — Yet, 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  Cortes  is  march¬ 
ing  back  to  Mexico  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
who  came  to  depose  him,  now  mingled,  if  not 
altogether  in  cordial  amity,  yet  with  outward 
unanimity,  among  his  own  veteran  soldiers ; 
he  has  cajoled  by  smooth  language — he  has 

*  Not  merely  is  Mr.  Prescott’s  narrative  in  this 
part  more  full  and  circumstantial  than  that  of  Dc 
t'^olis,  hut  the  impression  is  entirely  ditferent.  De 
Solis  slurs  over  the  daring  insult  to  the  religion  of 
the  country,  and  the  scene  of  the  Christian  service 
in  a  part  of  one  of  the  Mexican  temples,  so  strikingly 
told  by  Mr.  Prescott.  According  to  his  view,  Mon¬ 
tezuma  grew  impatient  of  the  presence  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  mure  than  hinted  that  the  purposes  of  their 
embassy  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that  it  was  now 
time  for  them  to  depart.  He  says  little  more  on 
the  profound  religious  excitement  than  ^  that  the 
devil  wearied  Montezuma  with  horrible  menaces, 
giving  to  his  idols  a  voice,  or  what  seemed  a  voice, 
to  irritate  him  against  the  Spaniards.’  Robertson 
is  more  full  and  particular  than  De  Solis  ;  but  Mr. 
Prescott  has  seized,  we  think,  with  as  much  accu¬ 
racy  as  picturesqueness  of  description,  the  real  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Spaniards. 


bribed,  he  has  beaten  his  enemies  into  his 
own  ranks;  the  genertil,  Narvaez,  is  his 
prisoner ;  and  he  finds  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  much  larger  Spanish  force,  with  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  war, 
returning  to  the  capital,  unhappily,  not  to 
support,  but  save,  if  possible,  the  feeble  and 
ill-commanded  aarrison  whom  he  had  left  in 

O 

Mexico. 

It  is  not  the  least  testimony  to  the  trans¬ 
cendent  abilities  of  Cortes,  that,  unless  per¬ 
haps  where  Sandoval  was  in  command, 
wherever  he  was  not  personally  present  all 
went  wrong.  Alvarado,  whom  he  had  left  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  in  Mexico,  had  no  one 
quality  of  a  captain  but  intrepid  courage. 
The  massacre  of  six  hundred  Aztec  nobles, 
unarmed,  during  the  peaceful  celebration  of 
a  religious  ceremony,  had  at  length  maddened 
the  whole  people  to  revolt.  There  is  no  di¬ 
rect  information  whether  the  cruelty  or  ra¬ 
pacity  of  Alvarado,  or  some  secret  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  conspiracy  (not  improbable,  when 
the  Mexicans  saw  that  their  whole  city  was 
now  held  in  check  by  but  a  handful  of  Span¬ 
iards),  had  prompted  this  ill-timed  and  ill- 
conducted  mimicry  of  the  great  blow  struck 
by  Cortes  at  Cholula ;  but  from  this  time  the 
whole  Aztec  nation  was  leagued  in  implaca¬ 
ble  hostility  to  the  Spaniards.  Alvarado  and 
his  garrison  were  shut  up  in  the  fortress, 
in  danger  of  perishing  by  famine  (for  all  the 
markets  had  ceased),  and  still  more  by  want 
of  water.  Cortes,  now  at  the  head  of  seven¬ 
ty  horse,  and  five  hundred  foot,  was  advanc¬ 
ing,  not  to  the  peaceful  reoccupation  of  the 
capital,  but  to  the  rescue — he  could  scarcely 
hope  the  timely  rescue— of  his  men.  Through 
a  silent  and  unpeopled  country,  over  the  si¬ 
lent  and  unpeopled  lake,  through  the  silent 
and  unpeopled  streets  of  Mexico,  he  arrives 
at  the  gates  of  the  fortress,  arid  unites  his 
whole  force  to  encounter  the  multiplying  dan- 
gers. 

Even  Cortes  himself  allowed  his  Spanish 
pride  to  blind  his  cool  and  sagacious  judg¬ 
ment.  He  treated  Montezuma,  who  still  pro¬ 
tested  his  fidelity  to  the  Spanish  cause,  with 
the  most  galling  contempt.  When  he  spurned 
‘  the  dog  of  a  king  ’  from  his  presence,  he  not 
only  utterly  broke  the  spirit  of  the  unhappy 
monarch,  but  by  violating  that  divinity  which, 
according  to  the  Aztec  feeling,  ‘  still  hedged 
the  king,’  he  abandoned  all  the  advantage 
which  he  had  hitherto  gained  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  royal  person.  By  a  still  more 
fatal  and  unaccountable  error  he  released  at 
that  moment  the  brother  of  Montezuma,  a 
bold  warrior,  who  no  doubt  spread  abroad 
the  intelligence  of  this  last  insult  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  set  himself  at  once  at  the  head  of 
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the  insurrection.  Cortes  had  yet  to  learn  the 
terrible  energy  of  a  nation’s  despair ;  the 
tame  submission  with  which  the  Aztecs  had 
up  to  this  time  borne  the  foreign  yoke,  and 
endured  plunder,  insult,  the  injury  to  their 
king,  the  occupation  of  their  capital,  the  con¬ 
temptuous  outrage  on  their  religion,  had  led 
him  to  a  false  estimate  of  his  own  immea¬ 
surable  superiority  ;  the  conquest,  instead  of 
being  achieved,  was  hardly  begun. 

No  passage  in  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
Mexico  is  so  well  known,  or  had  been  told 
so  well,  as  the  conflict  within  the  city,  the 
death  of  Montezuma,  the  storming  of  the 
temple ;  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  over  the 
broken  causeways  and  the  chasms  where  the 
bridges  had  been  destroyed ; — all  the  awful 
adventures  of  the  Noche  Triste,  the  melan¬ 
choly  night.  Mr.  Prescott  (and  it  is  saying 
much  in  his  favor,)  does  not  fail  in  this  great 
trial  of  his  strength  ;  he  maintains  through¬ 
out  the  clearness  and  animation  of  his  nar¬ 
rative.  VVe  pass  reluctantly  ever  the  death 
of  Montezuma.  Faithful,  it  should  seem  to 
the  last,  he  desired  to  be  taken  to  the  battle¬ 
ments,  and  endeavored  to  repress  the  furious 
onset  of  his  people.  At  first,  the  sight  of 
the  empero**  commanded  awe;  but  the  si¬ 
lence  soon  gave  place  to  the  language  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  indignity.  They  taunted  him  as  a 
woman ;  they  heaped  contumely  upon  his 
head.  At  length,  probably  supposing  that  he 
had  withdrawn,  they  discharged  a  volley  of 
arrows  and  of  stones  against  the  spot  where 
he  had  stood.  A  stone  struck  him  on  the 
head,  and  he  fell  senseless:  he  recovered,  but 
his  heart  was  broken  ;  he  obstinately  refused 
all  remedies,  pined  away  and  died.  VVe  must 
make  room  for  Mr.  Prescott’s  storming  of 
the  temple  : — 

‘  Cortes,  having  cleared  a  way  for  the  assault, 
sprang  up  the  lower  stairway,  followed  by  Alva¬ 
rado,  Sandoval,  Ordaz,  and  the  other  gallant 
cavaliers  of  his  little  band,  leaving  a  file  of  arque- 
busiers  and  a  strong  corps  of  Indian  allies  to  hold 
the  enenw  in  check  at  the  foot  of  the  monument 
On  the  first  landing,  as  well  as  on  the  several 
galleries  above,  and  on  the  summit,  the  Aztec 
warriors  were  drawn  up  to  dispute  his  passage. 
From  their  elevated  position  they  showered 
down  volleys  of  lighter  missiles,  together  with 
heavy  stones,  beams,  and  burning  rafters,  which, 
thundering  along  the  stairway,  overturned  the 
ascending  Spaniards,  and  carried  desolation 
through  their  ranks.  The  more  fortunate,  eluding 
or  springing  over  these  obstacles,  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  first  terrace,  where,  throwing  them¬ 
selves  on  their  enemies,  they  compelled  them, 
after  a  short  resistance,  to  fall  back.  The  assail¬ 
ants  pressed  on,  ettectually  supported  by  a  brisk 
fire  of  the  musketeers  from  below,  which  so 
much  galled  the  Mexicans  in  their  exposed 
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situation  that  they  were  glad  to  take  shelter  on 
the  broad  summit  ol  the  teocalli. 

‘Cortes  and  his  comrades  were  close  upon 
their  rear,  and  the  two  parties  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  face  to  face  on  this  aerial  battle-field,  en¬ 
gaged  in  mortal  combat  in  presence  of  the  whole 
city,  as  well  as  of  the  troops  in  the  court-yard, 
who  paused,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  from  their 
own  hostilities,  gazing  in  silent  expectation  on 
the  issue  of  those  above.  The  area,  though 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  base  of  the  teonJli, 
was  large  enough  to  afford  a  fair  field  of  fight 
for  a  thousand  combatants.  It  was  paved 
with  broad,  flat  stones.  No  impediment  oc¬ 
curred  over  its  surface,  except  the  huge  sacrifi¬ 
cial  block,  and  the  temples  of'  stone  which  rose 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  at  the  further  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  arena.  One  o^’  these  had  been  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  cross:  the"  other  was  still  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Mexican  war-god.  The  Christian 
and  the  Aztec  contended  for  their  religions  un¬ 
der  the  very  shadow  of  their  respective  shrines ; 
while  the  Indian  priests,  running  to  and  fro,  with, 
their  hair  widely  streaming  over  their  sable 
mantles,  seemed  hovering  in  mid-air,  like  so 
many  demon's  of  darkness  urging  on  the  work  of 
slaughter. 

‘  The  parties  closed  with  the  desperate  fury  of 
men  who  had  no  hope  but  in  victory.  Cluarter  was 
neither  asked  nor  given;  and  to  fly  was  impos¬ 
sible.  The  edge  of  the  area  was  unprotected 
by  parapet  or  battlement  The  least  slip  would 
be  fatal ;  and  tne  combatants,  as  they  struggled 
in  mortal  agony,  were  sometimes  seen  to  roll 
over  the  sheer  sides  of  the  precipice  together. 
Cortes  himself  is  said  to  have  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  this  dreadful  fate.  Two  warriors, 
of  strong  muscular  frames,  seized  on  him,  and 
were  dragging  him  violently  towards  the  brink  of 
the  pyramid.  Aware  of  their  intention,  he  strug¬ 
gled  with  all  his  force,  and,  before  they  could  ac¬ 
complish  their  purpose,  succeeded  in  tearing 
himself  from  their  grasp,  and  hurling  one  of 
them  over  the  walls  with  his  own  arm.  The 
story  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  for  Cortes  was 
a  man  of  uncommon  agility  and  strength.  It 
has  been  often  repeated;  but  not  by  contempora¬ 
ry  history. 

‘  The  battle  lasted  with  unintermitting  fury 
for  three  hours.  The  number  of  the  enemy  was 
double  that  of  the  Christians  ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  it  were  a  contest  which  must  be  determined 
by  numbers  and  brute  force,  rather  than  by  su¬ 
perior  science.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  invul¬ 
nerable  armor  of  the  Spaniard,  his  sword  of 
matchless  temper,  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  it, 
gave  him  advantages  which  far  outweighed  the 
odds  of  physical  strength  and  numbers.  After 
doing  all  that  the  courage  of  despair  could  enable 
men  to  do,  resistance  grew  fainter  and  fainter  on 
the  side  of  the  Aztecs.  One  after  another  they 
had  fallen.  Two  or  three  priests  only  survived 
to  be  led  away  in  triumph  by  the  victors.  Every 
other  combatant  was  stretched  a  corpse  on  the 
bloody  arena,  or  had  been  hurled  from  the  giddy 
heights.  Yet  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  not 
inconsiderable;  it  amounted  to  forty-five  of  their 
best  men,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  were 
more  or  less  injured  in  the  desperate  conflict 

‘  The  victorious  cavaliers  now  rushed  towards 
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the  sanctuaries.  The  lower  story  was  of  stone, 
the  two  upper  were  of  wood.  Penetrating  into 
their  recesses,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find 
the  image  oi  the  Virgin  and  Cross  removed. 
But  in  the  other  edifice  they  still  beheld  the  grim 
figure  of  Huitzilopotchli,  with  his  censer  of  smok¬ 
ing  hearts,  and  the  walls  of  his  oratory  reeking 
with  gore — not  improbably  of  their  own  country¬ 
men.  With  shouts  of  triumph  the  Christians 
tore  the  uncouth  monster  from  his  niche,  and 
tumbled  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  horror-struck 
Aztecs,  down  the  steps  of  the  teocalli.  They 
then  set  fire  to  the  accursed  building.  The 
flame  speedily  ran  up  the*  slender  towers,  send¬ 
ing  forth  an  ominous  light  over  city,  lake,  and 
valley,  to  the  remotest  hut  among  the  mountains. 
It  was  the  funeral  pyre  of  paganism,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  fall  of  that  sanguinary  religion 
which  had  so  long  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  over  j 
the  fair  regions  of  Anahuac.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  297. 

There  is  a  fine  epic  interest  in  the  mid¬ 
night  retreat  along  the  causeways.  The 
battle,  from  its  local  circumstances,  is  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  and  intelligible ;  while,  on  the 
Spanish  side,  the  individual  feats  of  valor,  the 
personal  exploits  of  Alvarado,  Velasquez, 
Sandoval,  and  above  all  of  Cortes  himself, 
awaken  breathless  sympathy.  We  w  atch  for 
the  emerging  of  the  survivors  of  that  gallant 
band,  out  of  the  wild  confusion  and  darkness, 
over  the  chasms  of  the  broken  bridges,  over 
the  lost  artillery,  the  treasure  thrown  away 
in  the  last  agony  of  flight,  over  the  bodies  of 
their  own  men  and  horses  mingled  with  the 
heaps  of  slaughtered  Mexicans,  as  for  the 
winding  up  of  a  romance :  and  how  touch¬ 
ing  is  the  close:  — 

‘The  Spanish  commander  dismounted  from 
his  jaded  steed,  and,  sitting  dowai  on  the  steps 
of  an  Indian  temple,  gazed  mournfully  on  the 
broken  files  as  they  passed  before  him.  What  a 
spectacle  did  they  present !  The  cavalry,  most 
of  them  dismounted,  were  mingled  with  the  in¬ 
fantry,  w^ho  dragged  their  feeble  limbs  along 
with  difficulty;  their  shattered  mail  and  tattered 
garments  dripping  with  the  salt  ooze,  showing 
through  their  rents  many  a  bruise  and  ghastly 
wound ;  their  bright  arms  soiled,  their  proud 
crests  and  banners  gone,  the  baggage,  artillery 
— all,  in  short,  that  constitutes  the  pride  and 
panoply  of  glorious  wrar,  for  ever  lost.  Cories, 
as  he  looked  wistfully  on  their  thinned  and  disor¬ 
dered  ranks,  sought  in  vain  for  many  a  familiar 
face,  and  missbd  more  than  one  dear  companion 
who  had  stood  side  by  side  with  him  through 
all  the  perils  of  the  conquest.  Though  accus¬ 
tomed  to  control  his  emotions,  or,  at  least,  to 
conceal  them,  the  sight  was  too  much  for  him. 
He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  the 
tears,  which  trickled  down,  revealed  too  plainly 
the  anguish  of  his  soul.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

But  if  the  mind  of  Cortes  was  once  bewil¬ 
dered  by  the  pride  of  success,  how  did  it  rise 
to  meet  adversity  ?  In  one  w'eek  after  the 
retreat  along  the  causeway,  with  his  diniin- 
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ished  and  broken  force,  without  his  artillery, 
with  almost  all  his  crossbows  gone,  with  but 
few  of  his  horses,  with  many  of  his  men  and 
himself  severely  wounded,  he  fights  the  great 
battle  of  Otumba  against  the  whole  force  of 
the  Mexican  empire ;  he  wins  it  by  his  own 
personal  prowess  in  killing  the  commander 
of  the  hostile  army.  Yet  this  wonderful 
man,  to  whom  all  the  other  contemporary 
writers  assign  this  crowning  exploit,  in  his 
despatch  to  the  emperor  notices  it  in  thes^ 
words : — ‘  We  were  engaged  during  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  day,  until  it  pleased  God  that 
one  should  fall,  who  must  have  been  a  lead¬ 
ing  personage  amongst  them,  as  at  his  death 
the  battle  ceased.’  It  was  the  quick  eye  of 
Cortes  which  saw  the  importance  of  the 
death  of  this  cacique,  as  well  as  his  strong 
arm  which  struck  him  down.  Well  may  Mr. 
Prescott  say  that  these  modest  words  form  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  style  of  panegyric 
in  others. 

In  the  hour  of  his  darkest  disaster  Cortes  ne¬ 
ver  despaired  of  the  final  subjugation  of  Mexi¬ 
co.  The  battle  of  Otumba  secured  the  fidelity 
of theTlascalans.*  Therewas still  apowerful 
party  in  that  city,  headed  by  Xicotencatl,  who 
urged  the  abandonment  of  the  Spaniards  to 
their  fate ;  wisely  foreseeing  that  the  only  se¬ 
curity  for  their  own  freedom,  as  well  as  that 
of  Mexico,  was  the  expulsion  of  the  stranger 
from  the  land.  But  either  the  old  hatred  of 
Mexico,  and  the  dread  of  her  vengeance,  ot 
awe  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  involuntary 
respect  extorted  by  their  valor  under  these 
trials,  and  their  unexpected  victory,  secured; 
the  ascendency  of  the  Spanish  party  in  the 
senate  of  Tlascala.  The  Mexican  envoys, 
who  had  been  sent  to  organize  a  general 
league  against  the  invaders,  were  dismissed 
with  a  stern  rejection  of  their  offers.  What 
was  still  more  extraordinary,  Cortes  at  last 
shamed  the  dispirited  followers  of  Narvaez, 
who  had  shared  all  the  disasters,  and  tasted 
nothing  of  the  glory  or  the  gain  of  his  own 
veterans,  into  something  of  the  general  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Unexpected  supplies  arrived  on 
the  coast,  guns  and  ammunition,  and  men 
and  horses;  and  some  spell  of  magic  might 
seem  to  gather  them  all,  in  unhesitating  obe¬ 
dience,  under  his  banner. 

Cortes  is  again  at  the  head'  of  near  600 
Spaniardst  and  a  large  body  of  auxiliary  na-- 

*  De  Solis  gives  an  account  of  the  Tlascalan  sen¬ 
ate  assembling  all  their  best  physicians  to  attend' 
on  Cortes ;  and  attributes  the  cure  of  his  serious- 
wound  on  the  head  entirely  to  their  skilful  treat¬ 
ment.  If  Gil  Bias  is  good  authority  for  Spanish 
medical  science,  even  at  a  later  period,  Cort6s  may 
have  been  fortunate  in  his  Indian  doctors. 

t  So  says  Mr.  Prescott;  but  Cortes  says  that  he 
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tives.  Forty  of  his  own  men  were  cavalry,  of  his  brigantines,  which  had  only  to  be  put 
seventy  armed  with  arqiiebusses  or  cross-  together  and  launched  upon  the  waters.  This 
bows,  the  rest  with  sword  and  target,  and  was  done  with  imposing  ceremony.  Having 
copper-headed  pikes.  He  had  nine  pieces  been  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  from  Tlas- 
of  ordnance  of  no  great  calibre.  He  was  de-  cala  to  Tezcuco,  they  were  set  up,  and  towed 
ficient  in  powder  till  he  obtained  a  supply  of  through  a  canal  of  half  a  league,  constructed 
sulphur  from  the  great  volcano,  up  to  the  with  great  labor  and  care,  to  the  lake  of 
crater  of  which  one  of  his  followers,  on  his  Mexico. 

first  advance,  had  ventured  to  climb;  and  An  unexpected  ally  impeded,  for  a  time  at 

thus,  what  then  appeared  a  feat  of  wild  and  least,  the  preparations  of  the  Mexicans.  The 

useless  daring,  became  of  essential  service  to  communication  of  diseases  seems  an  inevi- 

the  army.  table  evil,  which  attends  the  contact  of  dif- 

From  the  bold  adventurer,  Cortes  is  be-  ferent  races;  and  partly  from  ignorance  of 

come  the  prudent  and  cautious  general.  He  their  treatment,  partly  from  the  new  force 

is  calmly  weighing  every  step,  preparing  which  they  seem  to  acquire  by  being  im- 

against  every  contingency  with  cool  fore-  parted  to  fresh  constitutions,  they  in  general 

thought  ;  and  slowly  but  perseveringly  ad-  become  more  than  usually  destructive.  The 

vancing,  and,  as  it  were,  securing  every  post  small-pox  had  been  brought  to  the  shores  of 

in  his  way.  He  is  gradually  extending  the  Mexico,  it  is  supposed,  by  a  negro  on  board 

range  of  his  alliances;  making  incursions  in  of  one  of  the  ships,  and  spread  with  frightful 

all  the  surrounding  provinces ;  and  either  ob-  fatality.  The  new  emperor,  Cuitlahuac,  was 

taining  the  voluntary  co-operation,  or  enforc-  among  its  victims  Yet  eventually  the  ac- 

ing  the  alliance  of  the  various  nations,  who  cession  of  Guatemozin  to  the  throne,  gave 

were  more  or  less  under  Aztec  influence  and  new  vigor  and  obstinacy  to  the  resistance. 

dominion.  His  first  measure  towards  the  The  noble  valor  of  Guatemozin  retrieved  the 

actual  war  with  Mexico  is  the  organization  royal  race  from  the  pusillanimity  of  Monte- 

ofhis  force  by  a  remarkable  body  of  ordi-  zuma.  Numancia  or  Saragossa  were  not  de- 

nances — at  the  head  of  which  he  proclaims  fended  with  greater  intrepidity  or  more  un- 

the  advancement  of  religion  and  the  destruc-  shaken  endurance  than  Mexico.  We  cannot 

tion  of  idolatry  to  be  the  chief  object,  the  follow  the  siege  in  all  its  strange  vicissitudes 

only  justifying  cause  of  the  war — he  does  not,  and  romantic  adventures ;  but  unless  famine 

however,  scruple  to  call  the  insurgent  nation  and  pestilence  had  assisted  in  the  work  of 

rebels ;  and  De  Solis  seems  to  think  him  destruction,  the  issue,  notwithstanding  the 

quite  right.  The  other  regulations  prohibit  multiplying  thousands  of  Indians,  whose  aid 

the  ordinary  vices  of  a  camp,  especially  the  Cortes  was  now  glad  to  accept,  might  have 

appropriation  of  the  booty  ;  and  forbid,  with  been  more  doubtful.*  Once,  it  is  well  known 

Roman  severity,  any  attack  upon  the  enemy  that  the  Spaniards  who  had  penetrated  into 

without  orders.  Instead  of  the  whole  nation,  the  city  were  driven  out  of  it,  and  took  refuge 

which  would  have  crowded  to  the  war — he  in  their  own  quarters.  It  was  then  that  the 

chose  such. a  proportion  of  the  Tlascalans  appalling  scene  took  place  with  which  we 

and  other  allies  as  might  assist,  without  en-  shall  close  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Prescott : — 

cumbering,  his  movements ;  a  force  which  , ,  ,  .  ,  l  » 

u  I  I  u-.o  _ _  1  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  reached 

he  cou  d  keep  under  nis  own  control.  1  his  u  *  *i  *11 1-  •  u 

*  .  *  ,  j  .  ,  them;  but  the  sun  was  still  lingering  above  the 

force,  however,  by  degrees  increased  to  an  ^yegtern  hills,  and  poured  his  beams  wide  over 
immense  amount ;  with  every  success  new  the  Valley,  lighting  up  the  old  towers  and  tern- 
allies  seem  to  crowd  to  his  standard — 80,000  pies  of  Tenochtitlan  with  a  mellow  radiance,  that 
warriors  is  one  of  the  most  modest  estimates  little  harmonized  with  the  dark  scenes  of  strife 
of  their  numbers.  In  order  to  command  the  which  the  city  had  so  lately  been  involved, 
kike,  he  had  already  prepared  the  frame-work  tranquillity  of  the  hour,  however,  was  on  a 


left  the  city  of  Tezcuco  with  thirty  horse  and  300 
foot,  and  there  remained  in  the  city  (of  Tezcuco) 
twenty  horse  and  300  foot.  Cortes  would  hardly 
have  magnified  his  force ;  and  in  such  an  army 
fifty  men  makes  considerable  difference.  The  new 
troops  (Despatches^  p.  238)  gradually  increased  his 
number  (before  he  left  Tezcuco  for  the  final  con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico)  to  86  horse,  118  archers  and  mus¬ 
keteers,  and  more  than  700  foot  (Despatches^  p. 
257).  But  we  are  not  quite  sure,  as  the  dates  are 
rather  confused,  that  we  have  hit  on  the  exact  time 
to  which  Mr.  Prescott  refers.  He  gives  the  num¬ 
bers,  as  above,  at  the  last  review  in  Tezcuco. 


*  These  numbers  evidently  increased  beyond  the 
control  of  Cortes.  Cortes  in  one  place  speaks  of 
150,000  men  to  000  Spaniards.  He  was  obliged 
to  allow  them  to  plunder  on  their  own  account,  and 
j  thus  to  snatch  a  large  part  of  the  rewards  of  their 
victories  from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  There 
is  a  still  more  extraordinary  proof  of  their  inde¬ 
pendent  adherence  to  their  old  habits — ‘  And  that 
night  (the  night  of  a  battle  in  which  1500  of  the 
most  distinguished  Mexicans  had  been  slain)  our 
allies  were  well  supplied  for  their  supper,  as  they 
took  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  cut  them  up  for 
food  !  !’  (Despatches^  p.  313.)  We  hope  that  these 
were  not  among  the  Christian  converts. 


t 
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sudden  broken  by  the  strange  sounds  of  the 
great  drum  in  the  temple  of  the  War-god,— 
sounds  wliich  recalled  the  noche  triste,  with  all 
its  terrible  images,  to  the  minds  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  for  that  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
they  had  ever  heard  them.  They  intimated 
some  solemn  act  of  religion  within  the  unhal¬ 
lowed  precints  of  the  teocalli ;  and  the  soldiers, 
startled  by  the  mournful  vibrations,  which  might 
be  heard  for  leagues  across  the  Valley,  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  quarter  whence  they  proceeded. 
They  there  beheld  a  long  procession  winding  up 
the  huge  sides  of  the  pyramid  ;  for  the  camp  of 
Alvarado  was  pitched  scarcely  a  mile  from  the 
city,  and  objects  are  distinctly  visible  at  a  great 
distance,  in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the 
table-land. 

‘  As  the  long  file  of  priests  and  warriors  reach¬ 
ed  the  flat  summit  of  the  teocalli,  the  Spaniards 
saw  the  figures  of  several  men  stripped  to  their 
waists,  some  of  whom,  by  the  whiteness  of  their 
skins,  they  recognized  as  their  own  countrymen. 
They  were  the  victims  for  sacrifice.  Their 
heads  were  gtiudily  decorated  with  coronals  of 
plumes,  and  tliey  carried  fans  in  their  hands. 
They  were  urged  along  by  blows,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  part  in  the  dances  in  honor  of 
the  Aztec  war-jrod.  The  unforiunate  ciiptives, 
then  stripped  of  their  sad  finery,  were  stretched 
one  atler  another,  on  the  great  stone  of  sacrifice. 
On  its  convex  surface,  their  breasts  were  heaved 
up  conveniently  for  the  diabolical  purpose  of  the 
priestly  executioner,  who  cut  asunder  the  ribs  by 
a  strong  blow  with  his  sharp  razor  of  itztli,  and 
thrusting  his  hand  into  the  wound,  tore  away 
the  heart,  which,  hot  and  reeking,  was  deposited 
on  the  golden  censer  before  the  idol.  The  body 
of  the  slaughtered  victim  was  then  hurled  down  ! 
the  steep  stairs  of  the  pyramid,  which,  it  may  be  | 
remembered,  were  placed  at  the  same  angle  of 
the  pile,  one  flight  below  another  ;  and  the  muti¬ 
lated  remains  were  gatliered  up  by  the  savages 
beneath,  who  soon  prepared  with  them  the 
cannibal  repast  which  completed  the  work  of 
abomination. 

‘  We  may  imagine  with  what  sensations  the 
stupefied  Spaniards  must  have  gazed  on  this 
horrid  spectacle,  so  near  that  they  could  almost 
recognize  the  persons  of  their  unfortunate  friends, 
see  the  struggles  and  writhing  of  their  bodies, 
hear — or  fancy  that  they  heard — their  screams 
of  agony ;  yet  so  far  removed,  that  they  could 
render  them  no  assistance.  Their  limbs  trem¬ 
bled  beneath  them,  as  they  thought  what  might 
one  day  be  their  own  fate;  and  the  bravest 
among  them,  who  had  hitherto  gone  to  battle 
as  careless  and  light-hearted  as  to  the  banquet 
or  tlie  ball-room,  were  unable,  from  this  time 
forward,  to  encounter  their  ferocious  enemy 
without  a  sickening  feeling,  much  akin  to  fear, 
coming  over  them.’ — vol.  iii.  pp.  135-137. 

Cortes  himself  acknowledges  the  peril  and 
the  desperation  of  his  troops.  The  following 
extract  from  the  despatches  shows  the  ex¬ 
tremity  to  which  they  were  reduced : — 

‘  God  knows  the  dangers  which  they  encoun¬ 
tered  in  this  expedition  (against  Mataleingo), 
and  also  to  which  we  who  remained  behind  were 


exposed ;  but  as  it  was  the  best  policy  for  us  to 
exliibit  greater  courage  and  resolution  than  ever, 
and  even  to  die  in  arms,  we  concealed  our  weak¬ 
ness  as  well  from  our  allies  as  from  the  enemy ; 
and  often,  very  often,  have  I  heard  the  Spanish 
soldiers  declare  that  they  only  wished  it  would 
please  God  to  spare  their  lives,  and  make  them 
conquerors  of  the  city,  although  they  should  de¬ 
rive  no  interest  nor  advantage  from  it;  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  to  what  extremity  we  were 
reduced,  and  on  what  a  slender  chance  we  held 
our  persons  and  lives.’ — Despatches,  p.  304. 

Whether  their  prayers  were  sincere  or  not, 
these  were  the  only  terms  on  which  they  at 
length  obtained  possession  of  the  city.  They 
were  literally  forced  to  burn  as  they  went 
along.  All  the  buildings  for  splendor  or 
for  luxury,  for  the  gorgeous  pleasures  of  the 
king  or  the  worship  of  the  idols,  went  down 
one  by  one ;  and  the  line  of  the  progress  of 
the  Spaniards  was  marked  by  the  total  demo¬ 
lition  of  the  city.  They  won  it,  street  by 
street,  square  by  square,  and  as  they  won 
destroyed  on  either  side.  The  palaces,  the 
aviary,  the  gardens  sunk  in  the  flames,  and 
by  their  rubbish  formed  an  open  and  unex¬ 
posed  road  for  the  conquerors.  Even  the 
stern  heart  of  Cortes*  was  touched  ;  he  was 
moved,  we  may  l)elieve,  with  more  generous 
feelings  than  the  disappointment  of  his  ra¬ 
pacity,  as  the  Queen  of  the  Valley,  with  all 
her  wealth  and  splendor,  gradually  smould¬ 
ered  in  ashes,  or  sunk  into  the  lake,  lie 
was  master  of  the  beautiful  site  of  Mexico, 
but  Mexico  had  perished.  The  state  of  mis¬ 
ery  to  which  the  few  gallant  survivors  were 
reduced  is  strangely  shown  in  their  charac¬ 
teristic  language  to  Cortes,  when  summoned 
to  surrender  : — 

‘  They  said  to  me,  that  since  they  regarded 
me  as  the  oflspring  of  the  sun,  and  the  sun  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  as  one  day  and  one  night 
revolved  around  the  w'hole  w’orld.  I  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  despatch  them  out  of  life  in  as  brief  a 
space  as  possible ;  and  thus  deliver  them  from 
their  troubles :  for  they  desired  to  go  to  heaven 
to  their  Orchilobus  (qu.),  who  was  waiting  to 
receive  them  into  a  state  of  peaceful  repose.’ — 
Despatches,  p.  322. 

They  fought  till  they  had  no  way  to  fight 
but  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  siege 

*  ‘  Considering  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
were  rebels,  and  that  the^  discovered  so  strong  a 
determination  to  defend  themselves  or  perish,  1  in¬ 
ferred  two  things ;  first,  that  we  should  recover 
little  or  nothing  of  the  w’ealth  of  which  they  had 
deprived  us !  and  second,  that  they  had  given  us 
occasion  and  compelled  us  utterly  to  exterminate 
them.  On  this  last  consideration  I  dwelt  with  most 
feeling,  and  it  weighed  heavily  on  my  mind.’  After 
describing  the  more  ‘noble’  and  more  ‘gay  and 
elegant’  buildings,  he  adds,  ‘  Although  it  grieved 
me  much,  yet  as  it  grieved  the  enemy  more,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  burn  these  palaces.’ — Despatches,  p.  280. 
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lasted  for  seventy-five  days  ;  of  the  amount 
of  carnage,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  con¬ 
jecture.  Cortes  on  one  occasion  speaks  of 
12, 000 — in  others  of  50,000 — killed  in  one 
conflict.  And  this  warfare  was  carried  on  in 
the  name  and  under  the  Cross  of  Christ ! 

De  Solis,  like  a  skilful  dramatist,  closes 
his  book  vith  the  catastrophe  of  the  capture 
of  Guatemozin.  jMr.  Prescott  carries  us  on 
through  the  shifting  vicissitudes  of  the  life  of 
Cortes,  his  popularity  in  Spain,  his  favor  at 
the  court,  his  later  disastrous  adventures  in 
other  parts  of  the  American  continent.  De 
Solis,  no  doubt,  broke  off  where  he  did,  not 
only  to  heighten  the  eflect  of  his  work,  but 
lest  he  should  be  constrained  to  darken  the 
brilliant  panegyric  of  his  hero  Cortes.  Cortes 
could  restrain  his  soldiers  during  the  war  hy 
his  severe  discipline  ;  he  could  support  their 
courage  under  reverses ;  but  he  wanted  either 
the  power  or  the  will  to  restrain  the  excesses 
of  their  rapacity  when  conquerors.  Nor  was 
this  in  the  heat  and  flush  of  victory.  The 
foul  stain  on  the  Spanish  character  of  Cortes, 
who,  at  least,  did  not  set  his  face,  as  a  flint, 
against  such  barbarity,  was  the  treatment  of 
the  captive  Guatemozin.  The  emperor,  the 
gallant  foe,  was  cruelly  tortured,  in  order  to 
make  him  reveal  the  hiding-place  of  imagin¬ 
ary  treasures.  And  this  was  the  man  whose 
language  Humboldt  justly  compares  to  the 
noblest  passages  in  Greek  or  Roman  story. 

‘  When  brought  before  Cortes  on  his  first 
capture,’  let  Mr.  Prescott  tell  the  tale  : — 

‘Cortes  came  forward  with  a  dignified  and 
studied  courtesy  to  receive  him.  The  Aztec 
monarch  probably  knew  the  person  of  his  con¬ 
queror,  for  he  first  broke  silence  by  saying:  “I 
have  done  all  that  I  could  to  defend  myself  and 
my  people.  I  am  now  reduced  to  this  state. 
You  will  deal  with  me,  Malintzin,  as  you  list.” 
Then  laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  a  poniard, 
stuck  in  the  general’s  belt,  he  added  with  vehe¬ 
mence,  “  Better  despatch  me  with  this,  and  rid 
me  of  life  at  once.”  Cortes  was  filled  with  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  proud  hearing  of  the  young  bar¬ 
barian,  showing  in  his  reverses  a  spirit  w’orthy 
of  an  ancient  Roman.  “Fear  not.”  he  replied, 
“you  shall  be  treated  with  all  honor.  You 
have  defended  your  capital  like  a  brave  warrior. 
A  Spaniard  knows  how  to  respect  valor  even  in 
an  enemy.”  ’ — vol.  iii.  pp.  182,  183. 

A  darker  story  is  behind  ;  at  a  later  period 
Guatemozin,  for  what  seems  an  imaginary, 
or  at  least  unproved  conspiracy,  was  actually 
hanged  by  the  command  of  Cortes. 

Thus  Mexico  become  a  province  of  Spain, 
and  a  part  of  Christendom,  with  what  results 
we  can  but  briefly  inquire.  History  seems 
to  speak,  significantly  enough,  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  advantage  acquired  by  Spain  from 
these  conquests,  purchased  at  the  price  of  so 
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much  blood  and  crime.  It  is  a  whimsical 
notion  of  the  author  of  the  ‘True-born  En¬ 
glishman,’  that  the  Devil  luckily  enabled  the 
Spaniards  to  discover  South  America,  be¬ 
cause  the  wealth  of  those  provinces,  in  the 
hands  of  any  but  that  proud  nation,  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  mankind  : 
thus,  by  the  way,  representing  the  Devil  as 
rather  more  favorable  to  the  liberties  of  man 
than  might  be  expected. 

‘  The  subtile  Prince  thought  fittest  to  bestow 
On  them  the  golden  mines  of  Mexico, 

With  all  the  silver  mountains  of  Peru  ; 

Wealth  which  would  in  wise  hands  the  world  undo.’ 

For  Mexico,  we  are  not  without  our  fears 
lest  Mr.  Prescott’s  glowing  description  of  the 
reign  of  Prince  Nezahualcoyotl  might,  un¬ 
der  the  older  Spanish  rule,  have  awakened 
some  fond  regret  for  the  departure  of  his 
golden  age ;  and  in  the  present  day  might 
contrast  not  too  favorably  with  the  state  of 
the  Independent  Republic.  Mr.  Stephens’s 
lively  account  of  his  vain  search  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  which  he  was  accredited,*  and 
Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca’s  very  pleasing 
volumes,  do  not  represent  the  social  order  or 
present  condition  of  things  in  a  very  envia¬ 
ble  light.  We  do  not  quite  recollect  how 
many  revolutions  Madame  Calderon  wit¬ 
nessed  during  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a 
quarter  in  the  capital ;  not  orderly  and  peace¬ 
ful  revolutions,  but  such  changes  as  made  the 
shots  fly  about  in  all  directions,  with  little 
discrimination  between  friend  and  foe,  native 
or  stranger,  peaceful  inhabitant  or  exalted 
partisan.  Nature  alone  in  her  prodigality  is 
faithful  to  this  favored  region.  There  seems 
much  which  is  amiable  and  hospitable  in  the 
old  Spanish  society,  and  the  Indians,  though 
utterly  sunk  and  degraded  in  their  intellect¬ 
ual  faculties,  seem  a  gentle  race.  Yet  where 
God  has  made  such  a  paradise,  we  cannot 
but  wish  that  man  were  better  disposed  to 
cultivate  and  adorn  it.  What  were  a  golden 
age  without  its  peace  and  happiness? 

Christianity  here  began  to  add  a  new  world 
to  her  conquests.  Yet  as  we  cannot  but  la¬ 
ment  that  it  was  not  propagated  by  other 
means,  and  presented  in  a  purer  form,  and 
has  not  produced  more  of  its  blessed  results, 
it  is  but  just,  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  upon 
us  to  call  to  mind  the  hideous  and  bloody  su¬ 
perstition  which  it  erased  from  the  land.  The 
first  conversions  to  Christianity,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  were  rather  summary  and  ex- 

*  We  have  seen  some  specimens  of  engravings 
from  Mr.  Cathervvood’s  drawings,  illustrative  of 
Mr.  Stephen’s  work,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and 
giving  therefore  a  much  better  notion  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  ruins  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan.  The  whole  se¬ 
ries  promises  to  be  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
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peditious.  Even  during  the  conquest,  many 
of  the  greater  caciques  in  TIascala,  in  Tez- 
cuco,  and  among  the  other  allies,  received 
baptism.  Considering  that  the  good  father 
Olmedo  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  ;  that  all  the  work  of  interpretation  in 
the  religious  as  well  as  the  civil  intercourse 
was  carried  on  by  Aguilar  and  Donna  Mari¬ 
na,  with  the  a.ssistance,  at  last,  of  Orteguilla, 
a  young  page  of  Cortes,  who  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  language,  the  prej^aratory 
instruction  must  have  been  tolerably  com¬ 
pendious.  But  there  was  one  unanswerable 
argument:  the  God  of  the  conqueror — (we 
fear  that  we  must  write,  considering  the 
share  that  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  took  in 
the  conquest) — the  Gods  of  the  white  men 
were  the  stronsest ;  and  if  the  deities  of  the 
Indians  allowed  themselves  to  be  tumbled 
headlong  from  their  pedestals,  it  wsis  a  sure 
sign  that  their  reign  was  over,  and  a  full  jus¬ 
tification  for  the  desertion  of  their  altars.  It 
would  have  been  vain,  perhaps,  to  have  of¬ 
fered  to  such  converts  a  more  pure  and  spirit¬ 
ual  Christianity.  There  is,  however,  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  curious  passage  in  the  despatches  of 
Cortes,  relating  to  the  propagation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  both  as  characteristic  of  the  conquer¬ 
or,  and  as  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  men  like  Cortes,  on  the  overgrown 
pride,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  church  in 
Spain.  Cortes  strongly  urges  on  his  master 
to  keep  the  tenths  in  the  hands  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  to  prosecute  the  conversion  of  the  na¬ 
tives  by  the  regular  clergy,  the  monks  and 
friars  of  the  ditferent  orders,  who  should 
reside  in  their  own  monastic  communities  : — 

‘  For  if  bishops  and  other  prelates  are  sent, 
they  will  follow  the  custom  practised  by  them 
tor  our  sins  at  the  present  day,  by  disposing  of 
the  estates  of  the  church,  and  expending  them 
in  pageants  and  other  foolish  matters,  and  be¬ 
stowing  rights  of  inheritance  on  their  sons  or  re¬ 
latives.  A  still  greater  evil  would  result  from 
this  state  of  things:  the  natives  of  this  country 
formerly  had  their  prie.sts.  who  w’cre  engaged 
in  conducting  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
religion  ;  and  so  strict  were  they  in  the  practice 
of  honesty  and  chastity,  that  any  deviation 
therefrom  was  punished  with  death ;  now*,  if 
they  saw  that  the  affair.s  of  the  church  and  what 
related  to  the  service  of  God  were  intrusted  to 
canons  and  other  dignitaries,  and  if  they  uniler- 
stood  that  the.se  were  the  ministers  of  God, 
whom  they  beheld  indulging  in  vicious  habits 
and  profanenesg,  (is  is  the  case  in  these  days  in 
Spain^  it  would  lead  them  to  undervalue  our 
faith  and  treat  it  tvith  derision,  and  all  the 
preaching  in  the  world  would  not  be  able  to 
counteract  the  mischief  arising  from  this  source.’ 
— Despatches,  p.  425. 

The  blind  and  obstinate  hostility  of  Fon¬ 
seca,  bishop  of  Burgos,  may  no  doubt  have 
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rankled  in  the  mind  of  Cortes,  and  made 
him  look  upon  the  higher  churchmen  with 
darkening  prejudice;  but  Charles  V.  must 
have  been  astonished  at  receiving  from  the 
New  World  language  so  strangely  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  loud  cry  for  the  reformation  of 
the  church  in  Germany  and  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  So  far  Cortes  and  Luther  might  seem 
embarked  in  one  cause ;  yet,  as  his  precau¬ 
tionary  advice  was  not  followed,  so  we  trust 
his  vaticinations  were  at  least  not  complete¬ 
ly  fulfilled.  If  there  was  more  than  one  Las 
Casas,  such  prelates  might  redeem  their  or¬ 
der,  and  propagate  Christianity  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Indians  by  the  stronger  persuasion  of 
veneration  and  love. 

But  we  must  not  pursue  this  subject.  We 
conclude  with  expressing  our  satisfaction 
that  Mr.  Prescott  has  given  us  an  opportunity 
at  this  time  of  showing  our  deep  sympathy, 
the  sympathy  of  kindred  and  of  blood,  with 
Americans  who,  like  himself,  do  honor  to  our 
common  literature.  Mr.  Prescott  may  take 
his  place  among  the  really  good  English  writ¬ 
ers  of  history  in  modern  times ;  and  will  be 
received,  we  are  persuaded,  into  that  small 
community,  with  every  feeling  of  friendly 
and  fraternal  respect. 
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From  tlic  Metropolitan. 

Two  lovely  flowers  from  Heaven 
My  bow'r  a  brief  while  graced  ! 

Hast  thou  not  seen  the  snow-flake  driv’n 
.\crosB  the  barren  waste, 

Then  melt  all  suddenly  away 
Beneath  a  truant  winter-ray 

So  shrank  my  blossoms  from  the  cold 
Of  this  nngenial  land. 

Ere  their  ratli  beatity  could  unfold. 

Wooed  by  my  fost’ring  hand  ; 

Together  they  both  came,  and — irenf, 

And  then  I  itsked,  “  Why  were  they  sent  ?*’ 

“  As  messengers  of  heavenly  love  !” 

.\n  angel’s  voice  replietl, 

“  To  guide  thy  erring  sonl  above. 

Their  seraph  wings  they  tried  ; 

Too  often  mortal  hearts  alone 
Arc  wafted  thus  to  Mercy’s  throne  ! 

5*trong  as  the  hope  of  faith  may  be, 
iStronger  are  earthly  ties 
To  draw  man  to  eternity. 

Thus,  when  a  loved  one  dies. 

The  thoughts  the  spirit’s  flight  pursue, 

And  heaven  instant  is  in  view  !” 

Lord  !  on  my  heart  these  truths  divine 
Fell,  like  soft  Hermon’s  dew, 

Earth  fades — my  thoughts  are  wholly  thine; 

My  babe  no  more  I’ll  rue. 

I  feel  in  love  my  babes  were  taken. 

To  be  no  more  by  tempests  shaken  ! 
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THE  COURT  OF  CUPID  ;  or  attendant  upon  her  majesty’s  sacred  person, 

in  all  her  progresses  and  rovings.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  Chiel' Justice  Love  attends  the  whereabouts 
WITH  REMARKS  UPON  THE  LAW  OF  LOVE.  of  Venus,  his  queeii-motlier,  although  instead  of 

being  ambulant^  he  is  often  volant  and  volatile. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  As  he  lias  never  been  seen  in  his  judicial  wig 

and  robes,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  with  any  pre- 
This  most  ancient  tribunal,  not  only  in  Eng-  cision,  how  he  looks  in  his  official  garb  ;  but  it 
nd,  but  in  all  the  world,  has,  by  some  odd  is  easy  to  guess  that  he  must  cut  a  very  distin- 
ischance  or  oversight,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ( tjuished  figure  ;  for  we  have  only  to  go  into 
iny  grave  writers  who  have  learnedly  treated  }  Westminster  Hall,  and  imagine  one  of  our  com- 
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land,  but  in  all  the  world,  has,  by  some  odd 
mischance  or  oversight,  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
many  grave  writers  who  have  learnedly  treated 


of  all  other  courts  of  justice  or  injustice,  of  equi-  inon-law  judges  accommodated  with  Cupid’s 
ty  or  iniquity.  That  such  a  court  existed  in  the  chubby  face  and  laughing  eyes,  instead  ol  his 
old  world,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  old  world  was  own  sallow  physiognomy,  like  law'-binding  and 
once  a  young  and  blooming  one.  The  writer  his  own  moping  eyes,  mousing  for  precedents, 
capable  of  contradicting  this  assertion,  would  and  haggard  with  peering  into  Peere  Williams, 
deny  that  Venus  had  her  Court  of  Queen’s  Cupid  carries  no  sw'ord,  because  he  does  not 


Bench  in  Cyprus,  and  w’ould  show  himself  scan-  want  one,  being  provided  with  his  bow  and  ar- 
dalously  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  rows,  with  which  he  executes  his  w’rits  and  pro- 
the  Paphian  gynocracy.  Let  us  have  no  cavil-  cesses  wdth  a  despatch,  a  celerity,  and  a  vigor, 
ling  about  names;  the  Judge  Cupid  of  the  Lat-  perfectly  unknown  to  the  men  of  Lincoln’s-inn 
ins  is  the  same  as  the  Chief  Justice  Eros  of  the  and  the  Temple.  Yet,  though  he  does  not  wear 
Greeks,  and  the  latter  is  as  like  the  Lord  Chan-  a  sword  himself,  he  commands  those  who  do, 
cellor  Love  of  the  British,  as  one  of  Venus’s  and  is  known  to  have  served  his  latitats  upon  the 


pigeons  is  like  another. 


greatest  warriors  and  generals  upon  earth — for 


We  may  be  told  that  Fleta  makes  no  mention  example,  upon  Field-marshal  Achilles  and  Ma- 
of  the  tribunal  we  speak  of,  and  that  Judge  Cu-  jor-general  Csesar.  The  recorded  cases  of  re- 
pid  is  never  once  alluded  to  by  Fortescue,  or  a  sistance  to  love-processes  are  but  few  ;  it  is  said 


rule  of  his  court  hinted  at  by  Bracton.  But  it 
would  have  been  unpardonable  irrelevance  in 
those  grey-beards,  had  they  introduced  the  sub- 


that  Cupid’s  writs  did  not  run  in  the  camp  of 
Scipio  any  more  than  Queen  Victoria’s  do  in 
the  realms  of  Connemara  ;  but  we  may  be  cer- 


ject.  Love  in  Blackstone  would  be  as  absurd  as  tain  that  Scipio  was  punished  for  contempt  of 
Blackstone  in  love,  and  a  passion  in  Lord  Mans-  Court,  just  as  the  Blakes  and  Martins  are  when 
field  as  unseemly  as  Lord  Mansfield  in  a  pas-  the  law  lays  hold  of  them,  which  is  certainly  not 
sion.  What  have  lawyers  to  do  with  love-suits,  an  everyday  occurrence. 

any  more  than  lovers  with  lawsuits  ?  and  who  The  reason  that  Cupid  in  general  holds  no 
would  not  think  a  discussion  on  contingent  re-  balance,  is  not  that  there  is  no  equity  in  love  af- 


mainders  out  of  place  in  the  Reports  of  Sir  John 
Suckling,  the  Year-books  of  Cowley,  or  the 
CommenUiries  of  Anacreon  or  Moore?  The 


fairs,  but  that  his  godship  is  more  concerned 
with  Virgo  than  with  Libra.  However,  there 
are  occasions  wdien  Love,  as  well  ns  Themis,  is 


great  authorities  upon  the  law  and  practice  of  furnished  with  a  pair  of  scales.  When  there  is 
tlie  high  court  under  consideration,  are  of  course,  any  thing  commercial,  or  of  the  nature  of  bar- 
the  poets,  wdio  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  its  ter  and  huxtering,  in  love  atiairs.  this  apparatus 
clerks  and  prothonotaries — the  lovers  wdio  have  is  indispensable.  Sometimes  the  commodities 
been  its  suitors — or  the  numerous  corps  of  lady’s  weighed  together  are  wealth  and  beauty,  some- 
maids  and  match-makers  who  correspond  with  times  beauty  and  rank,  sometimes  rank  and  opu- 
conveyancers,  advocates,  attorneys,  and  solicit  lence,  sometimes  opulence  and  talent ;  but  the 
ors  in  our  courts  of  law.  From  these  authorities  most  common  of  all  weighing  tran.sactions  is, 


we  have  been  endeavoring  to  cull  all  the  infor-  when  purse  is  weighed  against  purse,  and  for¬ 
mation  obtainable  upon  a  subject  as  soil  as  it  is  tune  against  settlement. 


serious,  and  as  grave  as  it  is  gay.  W^ e  confess 
we  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  tenderness  in 
Tidd,  any  passion  in  Preston,  any  charms  in 
Chitty,  any  love  in  Littleton,  any  sweetness  in 
Sugden,  any  thing  arch  in  Archbold,  of  any 
thing  pastoral  even  in  Shepherd’s  Touchstone. 


In  the  Court  of  Cupid  the  legal  language  dif¬ 
fers  considerably  from  that  of  the  Commoti  Pleas 
or  Queen’s  Bench.  A  pasg^ion,  in  the  former,  is 
the  parallel  to  an  action  in  the  latter ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  plaintilfs  in  Banco  Cnpidinis  are 
sometimes  called  suitors,  thev  are  more  usually 


That  Cupid’s  court  is  invisible,  is  no  objec-  styled  lovers  or  wooers,  'f  he  tpterela  ot'  the 
tion  to  the  tribunal,  or  the  slightest  ground  tor  lawyer  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the  proceed- 
questioning  its  existence.  Has  one  shepherdess  ing  by  the  lover  called  the  love-elegy  or  sonnet, 
or  swain  out  of  one  hundred  ever  seen  the  Court  forms  and  precedents  lor  which  instruments  are 


of  Common  Pleas,  or  had  ocular  evidence  of  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  text-books  of 
the  Exchequer?  The  Court  of  Chancery  is  Ovid,  Petrarch,  Shenstonc.  and  other  eminent 
iust  as  invisible  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Eng-  practitioners  in  love-pleading.  There  is  a  dif- 
land  as  the  Court  of  Cupid,  how  unlike  soever  tVrence  of  some  importance  in  the  way  that  the 
the  Genius  of  Litigation  may  be  to  the  God  of  pleadings  commence  in  the  two  professions;  for 
Love.  We  grant  the  invisibility  of  ihe  tribunal,  whereas  in  law  the  suit  begins  with  a  declara- 
which,  in  fact,  like  its  ubiquity  and  its  omnipo-  tion,  in  love  the  proceedings  are  often  pretty  far 
tence,  is  only  a  proof  of  its  divine  and  Olympian  advanced  before  a  declaration  is  made  or  filed, 
jurisdiction.  It  resembles,  in  one  respect,  the  In  many  love  cases  the  declaration  ew/ij  the  suit. 
Queen’s  Bench,  which  is  said  to  be  ambrdant,  Thishappens  when  the  fair  defendant  is  particu- 
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larly  cold  and  unpropitious,  and  the  plaintiff  en-  [referred  by  the  court  to  Master  Interest  orMfis- 
ters  a  noZ/e  or  abandons  his  passion.  ter  Parsimony,  to  report  upon- the  “  quid  pro 

The  pleadings  in  action  of  law  are  remarka-  quo,”  and  settle  the  balance  between  prudence 
bly  heavy  and  uninteresting,  to  all  whose  facts  and  passion.  When  a  love-case  once  gets  into 
are  not  formed  on  Bacon’s  Abridgment,  or  Co-  the  master’s  office,  it  is  as  notoriously  past  all 
myn’s  Digest;  but  on  tlie  contrary,  there  is  no  settlement,  as  when  a  cause  in  equity  reaches 
more  popular,  more  agreeable,  or  more  fashion-  the  same  appalling  stage  of  its  progress,  or 
able  reading  than  the  whole  of  the  record  in  an  rather  its  retardation. 

action  at  love  tried,  or  for  trial,  before  Judge  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  Cupid  de- 
Cupid.  Such  records  are  sometimes  called  nov-  cides  all  cases  upon  the  principles  of  common 
els,  sometimes  romances,  sometimes  love-tales,  love ;  or,  if  he  does,  common  love  is  vastly  like 
the  latter  designation  closely  resembling  what  is  common  law,  and  as  tedious  and  interminable  in 
called  in  our  law-French,  the  tonZe,  or  story,  told  its  processes.  We  have  closely  examined  into 
in  the  plaintiff’s  declaration,  from  which  our  the  constitution  of  tliis  tribunal,  and  we  have 
English  word  count  has  been  derived.  In  this  clearly  ascertainetl  that  it  resembles  the  Court 
point  of  view,  “Stephens  on  Pleading”  is  a  work  of  Exchequer  in  having  more  sides  than  one. 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  “Original  Love-Let-  The  Court  of  Cupid  has  its  Love-side  and  its 
ters,”  or  the  play  of  “  Romeo  and  Juliet and  Revenue-side.  When  the  suit  is  on  the  latter, 

Scott  and  Shakspeare  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  god  of  money  sits  as  assessor  to  the  god  of  • 

acquainted  with  the  practices  of  the  two  jurisdic-  love,  and  Baron  Cupid  is  frequently  influenced 
tions,  if  they  did  not  both  actually  hold  offices  in  or  overruled  by  Baron  Mammon.  The  latter, 
the  two  courts.  no  doubt,  often  makes  very  discreet  suggestions. 

Curiously  enough,  the  object  sought  in  both  and  if  his  opinion  be  altogether  disregarded  the 
systems  of  pleading  is  issue  ;  and  it  is  in  both  a  decree  is  seldom  founded  in  wisdom,  and  pro¬ 
point  of  great  moment  that  the  issue  should  be  ceedings  are  instituted  to  reverse  it  when  it  is 
well-knit.  Demurring,  too,  is  a  daily  practice  in  too  late.  Mammon  often  complains  that  Cupid 
the  love-courts  ;  the  lady  frequently  demurs  of  is  too  apt  to  decide  cases  in  chamber,  and  Cupid 
her  own  accord  to  the  gentleman’s  declaration,  objects  to  Mammon  that  human  happiness  lies 
and  she  is  still  more  commonly  advised  to  do  so  as  much  in  men’s  hearts  as  in  their  purses, 
by  her  counsel  learned  in  love — for  example,  an  Slmkspeare,  an  ancient  clerk  of  the  court,  seems 
aunt,  a  mother,  or  a  guardian.  These  demur-  to  be  of  opinion  that  its  decisions  are  best  when 
rers  are  generally  to  the  plaintiff’s  fortune  and  the  mean  is  hit  between  the  suggestions  of  pru- 
prospects,  and  joinder  in  demurrer  is  when  the  dence  and  the  impulses  of  passion.  Speaking 
suitor  admits  the  fact  of  poverty  iw  pw-ie/zZi,  and  of  the  original  writs  in  the  Court  of  Love,  he 
bleak  anticipations  in  futuro,  but  refers  the  mat-  uses  this  remarkable  expression, 
ter  to  the  court  within,  and  leaves  it  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  fair  one’s  heart.  By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head  ! 

The  heart,  in  fact,  is  Cupiil’s  aula  regia,  where 

he  sits  “  in  bank,”  and  the  banks  whicli  he  loves  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  shaft  of  all  is  that 
are  sometimes  banks  of  violets  and  roses,  some-  which  is  feathered  by  Venus,  and  hta<led  by 
times  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Coutts’s.  In  the  Mercury  or  Plutus.  This  is  the  writ  that  runs 
heart  he  keeps  his  terms  and  his  v’acations  :  through  the  province  of  the  understanding,  as 
there  are  his  writs  returnable ;  there  take  place  well  as  through  the  shire  of  the  heart,  and 
love’s  fn’aZs;  there  he  receives  affidavits  of  truth  vvhich  Mr.  Sheritf  Hy  men  executes  with  the 
and  constancy,  which  he  sometimes  orders  to  be  greatest  lacility  and  satisfaction, 
taken  oil'  tlie  file  for  perjury.  Love  has  his  faults  in  his  judicial  capacity  no 

When  a  suitor  at  law  is  defeated,  he  is  said  to  less  than  the  judges  of  inferior  courts.  Blind  as 
be  cast ;  when  a  plaintiff  in  love  is  rejected,  he  he  is  said  to  be,  he  discovers  a  most  scandalous 
is  said  to  be  down-cast.  Frequently  he  is  down-  partiality  for  beauty,  and  he  seldom  pronounces 
cast  with  damages  and  costs — damages  to  his  in  favor  of  a  very  plain  suitor,  without  insisting 
health  and  costs  to  his  pocket.  His  passion  on  a  round  sum  ot  money  for  his  sentence.  In 
jjownrZs  in  damages,  when  he  indites  a  querulous  fact,  (.’hancellor  Bacon  was  not  more  corrupt 
letter,  or  a  lugubrious  sonnet,  addressed  to  the  than  Chancellor  Love,  who  is  often  truly  a  Vice- 
fair  defendant  who  has  cast  him.  He  is  then,  too,  chancellor,  ami  decides  cases  in  the  teeth  of  com- 
to  use  another  legal  phrase,  “in  misericordia,”  mon  sense, under  the  influence  of  passion  or  pelf, 
or  in  mercy  ;  and  what  spectacle  indeed  can  be  Sometimes  his  decisions  are  so  gross  that,  like 
more  affiicting  ?  But  the  difficulty  is  often  as  the  decrees  of  other  tribunals,  they  are  overruled 
great  in  love  as  in  law.  to  bring  the  matter  to  by  the  House  of  Lords,  which  has  a  process 
an  issue.  The  means  of  delay  are  as  abundant  called  a  divorce,  for  re.'^cinding  the  judgments  of 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  and  the  best  parallel  my  Lord  Cupid.  But  what  is  more  heinous  still, 
for  a  cause  in  Chancery  is  occasionally  a  suit  in  he  is  continually  reversing  his  own  decisions ;  so 
the  Court  of  Cupid.  Someiirnes  the  parties  grow  that  there  is  nothing  so  hard  as  to  say  what  is 
old  before  a  case  is  decided,  in  which  the  decla-  the  practice  of  his  court.  In  fact,  he  laughs  at 
ration  was  perhaps  filed  when  both  were  in  their  consistency,  and  often  determines  the  cause  on  a 
teens.  The  lover  declares  ere  he  has  a  beard  printa  Jacie  view,  in  defiance  of  all  the  prece- 
on  his  lip;  and  before  he  wins  or  loses  the  suit,  dents. 

he  is  qualified  to  relate  the  history  of  half  a  cen-  Recently,  in  a  day-dream,  we  were  present  at 
tury,  from  his  personal  reminiscences.  We  a  sitting  of  the  court  of  my  Lord  Cupid.  He 
have  known  a  suit  at  love  to  have  been  pending  w’as  perched  upon  a  heap  of  lilies  and  roses,  by 
for  a  score  of  years,  and  then  have  we  seen  it  j  way  of  a  woolsack,  while  his  assessor  on  the 
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Rcvoniic-side.  set  upon  a  hua^e  roll  of  bank¬ 
notes,  and  looked  as  unlike  his  brother  baron  as 
Sin<^letori  was  to  Bctsvvorth.  liaron  Cupid's 
«;yes  were  like  little  fountains  of  blue  playful 
lightnings;  those  of  Baron  ATaninion  seemed 
actually  to  consist  of  a  couple  of  old  guineas  of 
the  reign  of  George  111.,  such  as  tumble  out  of 
ancient  stockings,  when  some  miserly  curmud¬ 
geon  lias  gone  to  his  last  account.  Before  Cu¬ 
pid,  on  a  velvet  cusliion,  were  laid  his  bow  and 
quiver,  tlie  latter  full  of  arrows,  some  headed 
with  gold,  some  with  diamonds,  some  with  ru¬ 
bies,  some  with  simple  thorns  from  the  Paphian 
rose-tree  ;  many  were  curiously  barbed,  and  not 
a  few  had  been  dippe<l  in  a  peculiar  mortal 
venom,  of  his  own  distilling.  The  canopy  over 
the  bench  was  a  bower  of  myrtle,  twined,  out  of 
compliment  to  the  Revenue-side,  w'ith  labur¬ 
nums,  which  dropped  their  golden  blossoms  into 
the  lap  of  Mr.  Baron  Mammon,  who  admired 
them  with  his  yellow  eyes,  and  stuck  a  bunch  of 
them  into  one  sleeve  of  his  wig.  Over  the  can- 
opy  appeared  the  royal  arms  of  Cyprus ;  the 
sujiporters  were  a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  baisant, 
and  the  armorial  bearings  consisted  of  ti, multi¬ 
tude  of  devices,  emblematic  of  ‘‘la  belle  passion,” 
all  upon  a  field  azure,  to  represent  the  fabulous 
is.vuing  of  Venus  from  the  sea-foam. 

Under  the  bench  sat  two  registrars  or  protho- 
notaries,  one  belonging  to  each  Justice.  Cupid’s 
otlic.er  strongly  resembled  Mr.  Thomas  Moore ; 
he  had  a  book  before  him  of  rose-leaves^  in  which 
he  entered  the  rules  of  the  court,  and  he  occa¬ 
sionally  opened  a  little  emerald-knife,  and  mend¬ 
ed  a  dove-quill  pen.  which  he  then  dipped  in  an 
ink-bottle  made  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and  filled 
with  a  beautiful  rosy  ink,  as  like  as  possible  to 
I  ink  champagne. 

Suddenly,  silence  was  proclaimed,  and  Cupid, 
with  the  most  entertaining  gravity,  noilded  to 
the  Queen’s  Attorney-general,  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  any  thing  to  move. 

The  Attorney  bowed,  and  said  he  rose  in  the 
case  of  Discretion  r.  Impulse,  to  apply  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  follow¬ 
ing  her  owm  vagaries. 

Tjord  Cupid. — State  the  grounds  of  your  mo¬ 
tion. 

Attorney-General. — 1  move,  my  lord,  upon  affi¬ 
davit  of  insufficient  means.  There  has  been  an 
inquisition  by  Mr.  Sherill’  Maiiichance,  and  re¬ 
turn  is  nil. 

Here  the  prothonotary  stood  upon  tip-toe, 
and  whispered  something  to  Baron  Cupid,  with 
whom  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  most  familiar 
terms. 

Lord  Cupid. — You  cannot  make  that  motion 
on  this  side  of  the  court.  Mr.  Attorney. 

Attornnj-general. — Well,  niy  lord,  your  learn¬ 
ed  brother  will  hear  it. 

Lord  Cupid. — Very  likely. 

And  lie  winked  at  his  merry  officer,  who  in- 
sUintly  begjin  to  hum  a  tune  so  audibly,  that  I 
caught  the  words — 

Diink  to  Iicr  who  ionjr 

Hath  waked  the  poet’s  sigh, 

The  girl  who  gave  to  song 
What  gold  could  never  buy. 


When  Mr.  Baron  Mammon  was  applied  to, 
liis  eyes  rolled  slowly  round  in  his  head,  until  1 
saw  tlie  other  sides  of  the  guineas  which  served 
him  for  an  optical  apparatus. 

Baron  Mammon. — Take  your  injunction. 

Cupid  fluttered  and  played  pettishly  with  one 
of  his  mother’s  doves  ;  Mr.  Prothonotary  Moore 
stuck  his  pen  in  his  ear,  muttered  something 
very  melodiously,  about  a  “cold  world,”  and  me- 
thought  1  heard — 

As  for  those  chilly  orbs  on  the  verge  of  creation, 

Where  sunshine  and  smiles  must  be  equally  rare, 
Did  they  want  a  supply  of  cold  hearts  for  that  sta¬ 
tion. 

Heaven  knows  wo  have  plenty  on  earth  we 
could  spare. 

Several  counsel  learned  in  love  rose  succes¬ 
sively  to  make  motions  in  a  variety  of  causes. 

Mr.  Pathos  appeared  in  the  case  of  Tender  r. 
Flint;  in  this  case  the  process  of  the  court  had 
been  resisted,  and  the  plaintiff  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  cruelty  of  the  fair  defendant. 

Jjord  Cupid. — What  do  you  move  for,  Mr. 
Pathos  7 

Mr.  P. — An  attachment.,  my  lord. 

Baron  Mammon. — But  sujipose  the  defendant 
won’t  be  attached  ?  Does  any  one  appear  for 
the  lady? 

Mr.  Frost. — I  do :  the  plaintiff,  my  lord,  is  a 
cornet  of  dragoons,  and  has  nothing  but  his  com¬ 
mission  in  the  w’orld. 

Mr.  Pathos. — ^V’hat  has  that  to  do  with  tlie 
matter  7 

Mr.  Frost. — Every  thing  to  do  with  it. 

Lord  Cupid. — I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
F  cost. 

Baron  Mammon. — 1  am  sorry  to  differ  with 
my  learned  brother;  but  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  point. 

Mr.  Pathos. — We  have  affidavits  that  the 
plaintiff  is  a  handsome  young  man,  that  his 
mustaches  are  black,  and  that  his  uniform  is 
magnificent. 

Mr.  Froi^t. — We  have  counter  affidavits  that 
his  object  in  marrying  is  to  pay  his  tailor’s  bills, 
and  a  large  demand  for  ices  and  Roman  punch. 

Mr.  Pathos. — The  fact  is,  the  defendant  in  this 
case  is  under  the  influence  of  her  guardian. 

Ijord  Cupid. — Is  that  sworn  7 

Mr.  Pathos. — No,  my  lord  ;  but  we  are  ready 
to  swear  it. 

Lord  Cupid. — Then  amend  your  affidavits, 
and  apply  to  the  court  against  the  guardian. 

Mr.  Frost. — We  must  have  our  costs. 

Baron  Mammon. — Decidedly. 

In  the  next  case  the  plaintiff  was  a  bashful 
young  man,  who  pleaded  his  cause  in  person, 
and  applied  for  the  aid  of  the  court  against  a  re- 
cn.«ant  young  beauty.  The  plaintiff  was  in  a 
miserable  plight,  “  as  pale  as  a  lily  and  thin  as  a 
wand,”  and  excited  the  greatest  compassion  in 
the  court.  This  was  not  a  proceeding  on  the 
Revenue-side,  and  Baron  Mammon  amused 
himself,  while  it  lasted,  counting  over  a  bag  of 
sovereigns.  As  soon  as  the  tale  was  told.  Lord 
Cupid  consulted  with  his  confidential  clerk,  and^ 
afler  a  few  moments,  addressing  the  plainlifl, 
said, 
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Wliy  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover, 

Prythee,  why  so  pale? 

Think  you,  if  looking  well  wont  move  her, 
Will  looking  ill  avail  ? 

His  lordship  then  quoted  the  decision  of  the 
court  in  a  very  ancient  case,  where  it  had  been 
ruled  that  “  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,”  and 
added  that,  like  the  other  srods,  he  should  always 
be  ready  to  help  those  that  help  themselves;  but 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  present  a  proper  case 
for  his  interference. 

A  learned  Q,.  C.  applied  for  a  writ  of  “ne  ex¬ 
eat  regno,''*  against  a  gentleman  who  was  under 
a  matrimonial  engagement,  which  he  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  a  desire  to  break  otf,  “  contrary  to  the 
statute,”  &c. 

Jjord  Cupid. — Have  the  parties  been  attach¬ 
ed  ? 

The  answer  was  in  the  negative,  on  which  the 
motion  was  refused,  with  a  suggestion  from  Ba¬ 
ron  Mammon,  that  the  plaintiff  should  bring  her 
action  for  damages. 

The  next  case  was  an  action  of  trover,  to  re¬ 
cover  a  number  of  love-letters  which  the  plain¬ 
tiff  averred  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  defend¬ 
ant,  to  make  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  a  third 
party,  (pio  minus'*  &c. — (the  usual  clause  to 
bring  a  case  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  exche¬ 
quer.) 

The  letters  were  read  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
and  the  court  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  most  pathetic  passages,  where 
the  writer  alluded  to  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and 
spoke  of  hanging  himself  from  a  willow-tree. 
There  were  so  many  quotations  from  Mr. 
Moore’s  songs,  that  Lord  Cupid  remarked,  that 
the  plaintiff  must  have  had  access  to  the  books 
of  the  court,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a 
young  solicitor,  who  had  fallen  in  love  in  the 
course  of  the  long  vacation.  The  jury  could  not 
agree,  and  so  the  matter  terminated. 

Several  applications  were  made,  founded  upon 
affrays  alleged  to  have  occurred  between  differ¬ 
ent  new-married  couples,  pending  their  respec¬ 
tive  honey-moons.  The  court  doubted  its  juris¬ 
diction.  Were  not  these  cases  for  Judge  Hymen  ? 

Serjeant  Jessamine  moved  to  extend  the 
time,  of  the  honey-moon  in  a  matrimonial  cause. 
This  was  clearly  within  their  lordships’  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

“  Not  within  mine,  certainly,”  said  Baron 
Mammon. 

The  Attorney-general  said  he  was  instnicted 
upon  the  part  of  the  crown  (of  Venus)  to  oppose 
the  motion.  There  had  been  actual  assault  and 
battery  committed  by  one  of  the  parties  in  this 
case  upon  the  other.  He  had  affidavits  bj’  par¬ 
ties  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  applicants,  who 
deposed  that  if  the  honey-moon  was  further  pro¬ 
tracted,  they  would  be  compelled  to  remove  to 
other  parts  of  the  town.  There  was  a  fracas 
from  morning  to  night. 

I^rd  Cupid  observed,  that  when  marriage 
commenced  with  an  engagement,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  wonderful  in  a  battle  after  it.  Perhaps  the 
battery  in  the  present  case  was  a  loving  one.  If 
BO,  the  motion  might  be  granted,  “non  obstante 
rixd." 

Mr.  Myrtle. — It  is  so  ruled,  my  lord,  in  a  cele¬ 


brated  case  in  Terence’s  reports.  “  Ine  amato- 
rum  redintegratio  amoris.” 

Attojney-gcneral. — The  circumstances  were 
not  the  same. 

Court. — I  think  1  must  extend  the  time.  The 
crown  herself  proceeds  by  nwlliter  mamts  in 
certain  cases.  Does  she  not,  Mr.  Prothonotary? 

Prothonotary. — Yes,  njy  lord.  See  Third 
Horace,  Carmen  26.  “  Sublimi  Jiagello  tange 
Chloen,"  &c. 

The  crier  (an  elegiac  poet,  who  was  glad  of 
the  situation,  as  his  stanzas  only  extracted  tears) 
next  called  on  the  case  of  Pigeon  and  Fantail. 

This  was  bill  and  cross  bill,  filed  for  specific 
performance  of  a  nuptial  contract  The  court 
asked  whether  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  of 
age:  council  replied  that  they  were,  and  had 
been  so  any  time  during  the  last  forty  years. 
Per  Curiam  : — “  What  business  have  they 
here  ?”  It  was  finally  arranged  Uiat  Baron 
Mammon  should  hear  the  case  in  chamber. 

The  next  case  was  an  action  upon  a  kiss.  The 
defendant  denied  receipt:  the  plaintiff  joined 
issue  on  the  fact,  and  put  an  averment  on  the 
record,  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the 
defendant  over  again,  tendering  the  kiss  in  open 
court.  Judge  Cupid  said  it  was  a  handsome 
offer,  and  thought  that  a  fair  defendant  would 
not  refuse  it.  Baron  Mammon  asked  to  see  the 
money  counts,  but  there  were  none  in  the  decla- 
rcation,  which  went  upon  love  only.  At  length 
counsel  for  defendant  consented,  and  the  consent 
was  made  a  rule  of  court,  the  prothonotary  de¬ 
manding  and  receiving  a  kiss  for  his  fee. 

The  next  was  an  action  on  a  sonnet.  The 

fdaintiff  set  forth  his  verses,  and  claimed  the 
ady’s  heart,  with  danmges  and  costs.  The 
lady  pleaded  that  the  verses  were  bad.  The 
plaintiff  took  issue  on  the  poetical  merits  of  his 
case,  and  put  himself  on  his  country.  Per  Cu¬ 
riam. — This  was  not  a  fit  case  to  go  to  a  jury, 
who  could  not  properly  try  a  question  of  the  kind. 
Let  there  be  a  reference  to  the  officer,  and  let 
the  verdict  be  entered  according  to  his  report. 

Mr.  Moore  looked  at  the  pleadings,  and  found 
the  verses  were  his  own.  Verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  but  no  costs,  as  a  fraud  had  been  practised 
on  the  defendant. 

Defendant’s  counsel  gave  notice  they  would 
appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  court,  by  writ 
of  error,  to  the  House  of  Ladies. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Primrose  applied  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  Harpagon  Hardy,  Esquire,  from 
committing  waste  upon  a  certain  bower  of  roses 
and  eglantine,  in  which  his  daughters  and  nieces 
were  in  the  habit  of  innocently,  harmlessly,  and 
inoffensively  taking  tea,  in  company  with  divers 
and  sundry  officers  of  a  regiment  in  her  majes¬ 
ty’s  service.  Judge  Cupid  was  on  the  point  of 
referring  the  case  to  his  learned  brother,  but  on 
turning  to  him  for  that  purpose,  he  found  that 
Baron  Mammon  was  fast  asleep  (overpowered 
by  the  trial  of  the  sonnet  case),  and  winking 
mischievously  at  his  registrar,  he  said, 

“  Take  an  injunction.” 

At  the  same  moment  I  thought  that  a  great 
multitude  of  doves  flew  into  court,  through  a 
window  that  was  open,  and  the  flapping  of  so 
many  wings  dissipated  the  reverie,  and  left  me 
poring  over  Sugden  on  Powers. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  TEXAS. 

No.  III. 

The  Struggle. 

From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

I  HAD  been  but  three  or  four  months  in 
Texas,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  op¬ 
pressive  conduct  of  the  Mexican  military 
authorities,  symptoms  of  discontent  sliowed 
themselves,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred 
between  the  American  settlers  and  the  sol¬ 
diery.  The  two  small  forts  of  Valasco  and 
Nacogdoches  were  taken  by  the  former,  and 
their  garrisons  and  a  couple  of  field-officers 
made  prisoners ;  soon  after  which,  however, 
the  quarrel  was  made  up  by  the  intervention  of 
Colonel  Austin  on  the  part  of  Texas,  and 
Colonel  Mejia  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
authorities. 

But  in  the  year  ’33  occurred  Santa  Anna’s 
defection  from  the  liberal  party,  and  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  the  Texian 
representative  in  the  Mexican  congress,  by 
the  vice-president,  Gomez  Farias.  This  was 
followed  by  Texas  adopting  the  constitution 
of  1824,  and  declaring  itself  an  independent 
state  of  the  Mexican  republic.  Finally,  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  1835  Texas  threw  off  the 
Mexican  yoke  altogether,  voted  itself  a  free 
and  sovereign  republic,  and  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  by  arms  its  newly  asserted  liberty. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  was,  to  secure 
our  communications  with  the  United  States 
by  getting  possession  of  the  sea-ports.  Gen¬ 
eral  Cos  had  occupied  Galveston  harbor,  and 
built  and  garrisoned  a  block-fort,  nominally 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  customs 
laws,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  cut  off  our 
communications  with  New  Orleans  and  the 
States.  This  fort  it  was  necessary  to  get 
possession  of,  and  my  friend  Fanning  and 
myself  were  appointed  to  that  duty  by  the 
Alcalde,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
all  that  had  occurred 

Our  whole  force  and  equipment  where¬ 
with  to  accomplish  this  enterprise,  consisted 
in  a  sealed  despatch,  to  be  opened  at  the 
town  of  Columbia,  and  a  half-breed,  named 
Agostino,  who  acted  as  our  guide.  On 
reaching  Columbia,  we  called  together  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  of  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Bolivar  and  Marion, 
unsealed  the  letter  in  their  presence,  and  six 
hours  afterwards  the  forces  therein  specified 
were  assembled,  and  we  were  on  our  march 
towards  Galveston.  The  next  day  the  fort 
was  taken,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners, 
without  our  losing  a  single  man. 

We  sent  off  our  guide  to  the  government 
at  San  Felipe  with  news  of  our  success.  In 


nine  days  he  returned,  bringing  us  the  thanks 
of  congress,  and  fresh  orders.  We  were  to 
leave  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  and  then  ascend 
Trinity  river,  and  march  towards  San  An¬ 
tonio  de  Bexar.  This  route  was  all  the 
more  agreeable  to  Fanning  and  myself,  as  it 
would  bring  us  into  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  hacirndas,  or  estates,  of  which  we  had 
some  time  previously  obtained  a  grant  from 
the  Texian  government :  and  we  did  not 
doubt  that  we  were  indebted  to  our  friend 
the  Alcalde  for  the  orders  which  thus  concili¬ 
ated  our  private  convenience  with  our  public 
duty. 

As  we  marched  along  we  found  the  whole 
country  in  commotion,  the  settlers  all  arm¬ 
ing,  and  hastening  to  the  distant  place  of 
rendezvous.  We  arrived  at  Trinity  river 
one  afternoon,  and  immediately  sent  mes¬ 
sengers  for  forty  miles  in  all  directions  to 
summon  the  inhabitants.  At  the  period  in 
question,  the  plantations  in  that  part  of  the 
country  were  very  few  and  far  between,  but 
nevertheless  by  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
we  had  got  together  four-and-thirty  men, 
mounted  on  mustangs,  each  equipped  rifle 
and  bowie-knife,  powder-horn,  and  bullet- 
bag,  and  furnished  with  provisions  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  With  these  we  started  for  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar,  a  march  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  through  trackless  prairies  in¬ 
tersected  with  rivers  and  streams,  which,  al¬ 
though  not  quite  so  big  as  the  Mississippi  or 
Potomac,  were  yet  deep  and  wide  enough  to 
have  offered  serious  impediments  to  regular 
armies.  But  to  Texian  farmers  and  back¬ 
woodsmen,  they  were  trifling  obstacles. 
Those  we  could  not  wade  through  we  swam 
over ;  and  in  due  time,  and  without  any  in¬ 
cident  worthy  of  note,  reached  the  appointed 
place  of  rendezvous,  which  was  on  the  river 
Salado,  about  fifteen  miles  from  San  An¬ 
tonio,  the  principal  city  of  the  province. 
This  latter  place  it  was  intended  to  attack — 
an  enterprise  of  some  boldness  and  risk,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  town  was  protected  by  a 
strong  fort,  amply  provided  with  heavy  artil¬ 
lery,  and  had  a  garrison  of  nearly  three  thou¬ 
sand  men,  commanded  by  officers  who  had, 
for  the  most  part,  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  revolutionary  wars  against  the  Spaniards. 
Our  whole  army,  which  we  found  encamped 
on  the  Salado,  under  the  command  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Austin,  did  not  e.xceed  eight  hundred 
men. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  Fanning  and 
myself,  withour  four-and-thirty  recruits, reach¬ 
ed  headquarters,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  advance  as  far  as  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  Santa  Espada.  The  advanced  guard 
was  to  push  forw  ard  immediately  ;  the  main 
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body  would  follow  the  next  day.  Fanning 
and  myself  were  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  vanguard,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 

Wharton,  a  wealthy  planter,  who  had  brought 
a  strong  party  of  volunteers  with  him,  and 
w'hose  mature  age  and  cool  judgment,  it  was 
thought,  would  counterbalance  any  excess  of 
youthful  heat  and  impetuosity  on  our  part. 

Selecting  ninety-two  men  out  of  the  eight  hun¬ 
dred,  who,  to  a  man,  volunteered  to  accom¬ 
pany  us,  we  set  out  for  the  mission. 

These  missions  are  a  sort  of  picket-houses 
or  outposts  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  all  the  frontier 
provinces  of  Spanish  America,  especially  in 
Texas,  Santa  Fe,  and  Cohahuila.  They  are 
usually  of  sufficient  strength  to  afford  their 
inmates  security  against  any  predatory  party 
of  Indians  or  other  marauders,  and  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  priests,  who,  while  using  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  act  also  as  spies  and  agents  of  the 
Mexican  government. 

On  reaching  San  Espada,  we  held  a  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  remaining  there 
until  the  general  came  up,  or  of  advancing 
at  once  towards  the  river.  Wharton  inclined 
to  the  former  plan,  and  it  was  certainly  the 
most  prudent,  for  the  mission  was  a  strong 
building,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and 
might  have  been  held  against  very  superior 
numbers.  Fanning  and  I,  however,  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  being  cooped  up  in  a  house, 
and  at  last  Wharton  yielded.  We  left  our 
horses  and  mustangs  in  charge  of  eight  men, 
and  with  the  remainder  set  out  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Salado,  which  flows  from  north  to 
south,  a  third  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of 
the  mission.  About  half-way  between  the 
latter  and  the  river,  was  a  small  group,  or 
island,  of  muskeet  trees,  the  only  object  that 
broke  the  uniformity  of  the  prairie.  The 
bank  of  the  river  on  our  side  was  tolerably 
steep,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  hollowed 
out  here  and  there,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
network  of  wild  vines.  The  Salado  at  this 
spot  describes  a  sort  of  bow-shaped  curve, 
with  a  ford  at  either  end,  by  which  alone  the 
river  can  be  passed,  for  although  not  very 
broad,  it  is  rapid  and  deep.  We  resolved  to 
take  up  a  position  within  this  bow,  calculat¬ 
ing  that  we  might  manage  to  defend  the  two 
fords,  which  were  not  above  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart. 

At  the  same  time  we  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  dangers  of  such  a  position,  and  of  the  al¬ 
most  certainty  that  if  the  enemy  managed  to 
cross  the  river,  we  should  be  surrounded 
and  cut  off.  But  our  success  on  the  few  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  we  had  hitherto  come  to 
blows  with  the  Mexicans,  at  Velasco,  Nacog¬ 


doches,  and  Galveston,  had  inspired  us  with 
so  much  confidence,  that  we  considered  our¬ 
selves  a  match  for  thousands  of  such  foes, 
and  actually  began  to  wish  the  enemy  would 
attack  us  before  our  main  body  came  up. 
We  reconnoitred  the  ground,  stationed  a 
picket  of  twelve  men  at  each  ford,  and  an 
equal  number  in  the  island  of  muskeet  trees; 
and  established  ourselves  with  the  remainder 
among  the  vines  and  in  the  hollows  on  the 
river  bank. 

The  commissariat  department  of  the  Tex- 
ian  army  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  yet 
placed  upon  any  very  regular  footing.  In 
fact,  every  man  was,  for  the  present,  his  own 
commissary-general.  Finding  our  stock  of 
provisions  lo  be  very  small,  we  sent  out  a 
party  of  foragers,  who  soon  returned  with 
three  sheep,  which  they  had  taken  from  a 
ranchOy  within  a  mile  of  San  Antonio.  An 
old  priest,  whom  they  found  there,  had  threat¬ 
ened  them  with  the  anger  of  Heaven  and  of 
General  Cos ;  but  they  paid  little  attention  to 
his  denunciations,  and,  throwing  down  three 
dollars,  walked  off  with  the  sheep.  The  priest 
became  furious,  got  upon  his  mule,  and  trot¬ 
ted  away  in  the  direction  of  the  city  to  com¬ 
plain  to  General  Cos  of  the  misconduct  of 
the  heretics. 

After  this  we  made  no  doubt  that  we  should 
soon  have  a  visit  from  the  worthy  Dons. 
Nevertheless  the  evening  and  the  night  pass¬ 
ed  away  without  incident.  Day  broke — still 
no  signs  of  the  Mexicans.  This  treacherous 
sort  of  calm,  we  thought,  might  forbode  a 
storm,  and  we  did  not  allow  it  to  lull  us  into 
security.  We  let  the  men  get  their  break¬ 
fast,  which  they  had  hardly  finished  when 
the  picket  from  the  upper  ford  came  in  with 
news  that  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  river,  and  that  their  vanguard 
was  already  in  the  hollow  way  leading  to  the 
ford.  We  had  scarcely  received  this  intelli¬ 
gence  when  we  heard  the  blare  of  the  trumpets, 
and  the  next  moment  we  saw  the  officers  push 
their  horses  up  the  declivitous  bank,  closely 
followed  by  their  men,  whom  they  formed  up 
in  the  prairie.  We  counted  six  small  squad¬ 
rons,  about  three  hundred  men  in  all.  They 
were  the  Durango  dragoons — smart  troops 
enough  to  all  appearance,  capitally  mounted 
and  equipped,  and  armed  with  carbines  and 
sabres. 

Although  the  enemy  had  doubtless  recon¬ 
noitred  us  from  the  opposite  shore,  and  as¬ 
certained  our  position,  he  could  not  form  any 
accurate  idea  of  our  numbers ;  for  with  a  view 
to  deceive  him,  we  kept  the  men  in  constant 
motion,  sometimes  showing  a  part  of  them 
on  the  prairie,  then  causing  them  to  disap¬ 
pear  again  behind  the  vines  and  bushes. 
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This  was  all  very  knowing  for  young 
soldiers  such  as  we  were ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  had  committed  a  grievous  error, 
and  sinned  against  all  established  military 
rules,  by  not  placing  a  picket  on  the  further 
side  of  the  river,  to  warn  us  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  direction  in  which  he 
was  coming.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
if  we  had  had  earlier  notice  of  their  ap¬ 
proach,  thirty  or  forty  good  marksmen — and 
all  our  people  were  that — might  not  only 
have  delayed  the  advance  of  the  Mexicans, 
but  perhaps  even  totally  disgusted  them  of 
their  attempt  to  cross  the  Sal  ado.  The  hol¬ 
low  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  ford,  was  narrow,  and  tolerably 
steep,  and  the  bank  at  least  six  times  as  high 
as  on  our  side.  Nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  to  have  stationed  a  party,  so  as 
to  pick  off  the  cavalry  as  they  wound  through 
this  sort  of  pass,  and  emerged  two  by  two 
upon  the  shore.  Our  error,  however,  did 
not  strike  us  till  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it ; 
so  we  were  fain  to  console  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  the  Mexicans  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  attribute  our  negligence  to  an 
excess  of  confidence  in  our  resources,  than 
to  the  inexperience  in  military  matters, 
which  was  its  real  cause.  We  resolved  to  do 
our  best  to  merit  the  good  opinion  which  we 
thus  supposed  them  to  entertain  of  us. 

When  the  whole  of  the  dragoons  had 
crossed  the  water,  they  marched  on  for  a 
short  distance  in  an  easterly  direction ;  then, 
wheeling  to  the  right,  proceeded  southward, 
until  within  some  five  hundred  paces  of  us, 
w'here  they  halted.  In  this  position,  the  line 
of  cavalry  formed  the  chord  of  the  arc  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  river,  and  occupied  by  us. 

As  soon  as  they  halted,  they  opened  their 
fire,  although  they  could  not  see  one  of  us, 
for  we  were  completely  sheltered  by  the  bank. 
Our  Mexican  heroes,  however,  apparently 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  within  sight 
or  range  of  their  opponents  before  firing,  for 
they  gave  us  a  rattling  volley  at  a  distance 
which  no  carbine  would  carry.  This  done, 
others  galloped  on  for  about  a  hundred  yards, 
halted  again,  loaded,  fired  another  volley, 
and  then  giving  another  gallop,  fired  again. 
They  continued  this  sort  of  manege  till  they 
found  themselves  within  two  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  of  us,  and  then  appeared  inclined 
to  take  a  little  time  for  reflection. 

We  kept  ourselves  perfectly  still.  The 
dragoons  evidently  did  not  like  the  aspect  of 
matters.  Our  remaining  concealed,  and  not 
replying  to  their  fire,  seemfed  to  bother  them. 
We  saw  the  officers  taking  a  deal  of  pains  to 
encourage  their  men,  and  at  last  two  squad¬ 
rons  advanced,  the  others  following  more 
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slowly,  a  short  distance  in  rear.  This  was 
the  moment  we  had  w’aited  for.  No  sooner 
had  the  dragoons  got  into  a  canter,  than  six  of 
our  men,  who  had  received  orders  to  that  effect, 
sprang  up  the  bank,  took  steady  aim  at  the 
officers,  fired,  and  then  jumped  down  again. 

As  we  had  expected,  the  small  numbers 
that  had  shown  themselves,  encouraged  the 
Mexicans  to  advance.  They  seemed  at  first 
taken  rather  aback  by  the  fall  of  four  of  their 
officers ;  but  nevertheless,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  they  came  thundering  along  full 
speed.  They  were  within  .sixty  or  seventy 
yards  of  us,  when  Fanning  and  thirty  of  our 
riflemen  ascended  the  bank,  and  with  a  cool¬ 
ness  and  precision  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  most  veteran  troops,  poured  a 
steady  fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  dragoons. 

It  requires  some  nerve  and  courage  for 
men  who  have  never  gone  through  any  regu¬ 
lar  military  training,  to  stand  their  ground 
singly  and  unprotected,  within  fifty  yards  of 
an  advancing  line  of  cavalry.  Our  fellows 
did  it,  however,  and  fired,  not  all  at  once,  or 
in  a  hurry,  but  slowly  and  deliberately ;  a 
running  fire,  every  shot  of  which  told.  Sad¬ 
dle  after  saddle  was  emptied ;  the  men,  as 
they  had  been  ordered,  always  picking  out 
the  foremost  horsemen,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  fired,  jumping  down  the  bank  to  reload. 
W^hen  the  whole  of  the  thirty  men  had  dis¬ 
charged  their  rifles,  Wharton  and  myself, 
with  the  reserve  of  six  and  thirty  more,  took 
their  places ;  but  the  dragoons  had  almost 
had  enough  already,  and  w'e  had  scarcely 
fired  ten  shots  when  they  executed  a  right¬ 
about  turn,  with  an  uniformity  and  rapidity 
which  did  infinite  credit  to  their  drill,  and 
went  off  at  a  pace  that  soon  carried  them  out 
of  reach  of  our  bullets.  They  had  probably 
not  expected  so  warm  a  reception.  We  saw 
their  officers  doing  every  thing  they  could  to 
check  their  flight,  imploring,  threatening, 
even  cutting  at  them  with  their  sabres,  but 
it  was  no  use;  if  they  were  to  be  killed,  it 
must  be  in  their  own  way,  and  they  preferred 
being  cut  down  by  their  officers  to  encoun¬ 
tering  the  deadly  precision  of  rifles,  in  the 
hands  of  men  who,  being  sure  of  hitting  a 
squirrel  at  a  hundred  yards,  were  not  likely 
to  miss  a  Durango  dragoon  at  any  point 
within  range. 

Our  object  in  ordering  the  men  to  fire 
slowly  was,  always  to  have  thirty  or  forty 
rifles  loaded,  wherewith  to  receive  the  enemy 
should  he  attempt  a  charge  en  masse.  But 
our  first  greeting  had  been  a  sickener,  and  it 
appeared  almost  doubtful  whether  he  would 
venture  to  attack  us  again,  although  the  offi¬ 
cers  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  induce 
their  men  to  advance.  For  a  long  time. 
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neither  threats,  entreaties,  nor  reproaches' 
produced  any  effect.  We  saw  the  officers ! 
gesticulating  furiously,  pointing  to  us  with ; 
their  sabres,  and  impatiently  spurring  their ' 
horses,  till  the  fiery  animals  plunged  and 
reared,  and  sprang  with  all  h)ur  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  only  just  to  say,  that  the  offi- ! 
cers  exhibited  a  degree  of  courage  far  be-  j 
yond  any  thing  we  had  expected  from  them. : 
Of  the  two  squadrons  that  charged  us,  two-! 
thirds  of  the  officers  had  fallen ;  but  those ! 
who  remained,  instead  of  appearing  intimi¬ 
dated  by  their  comrades’  fate,  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  brins  their  men  forward. 

At  last  there  appeared  some  probability  of 
their  accomplishing  this,  after  a  most  curious 
and  truly  Mexican  fashion.  Posting  them¬ 
selves  in  front  of  their  squadrons,  they  rode 
on  alone  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  halted, 
looked  round,  as  much  as  to  say — “  You  see  ] 
there  is  no  danger  as  far  as  this,”  and  then 
galloping  back,  led  their  men  on.  Each  time 
that  they  executed  this  manmuvre,  the  dra¬ 
goons  would  advance  slowly  some  thirty  or 
forty  paces,  and  then  halt  as  simultaneously 
as  if  the  word  of  command  had  been  given. 
Off  went  the  officers  again,  some  distance  to 
the  front,  and  then  back  again  to  their  men, 
and  got  them  on  a  little  further.  In  this 
manner  these  heroes  were  inveigled  once 
more  to  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 
our  position. 

Of  course,  at  each  of  the  numerous  halts 
which  they  made  during  their  advance,  they 
favored  us  with  a  general,  but  most  innocu¬ 
ous  discharge  of  their  carbines ;  and  at  last, 
gaining  confidence,  I  suppose,  from  our  pas¬ 
siveness,  and  from  the  noise  and  smoke  they 
themselves  had  been  making,  three  squad¬ 
rons  which  had  not  yet  been  under  fire, 
formed  open  column  and  advanced  at  a  trot. 
Without  giving  them  time  to  halt  or  reflect 
— “Forward!  Charge!”  shouted  the  offi¬ 
cers,  urging  their  own  horses  to  their  utmost 
speed  ;  and  following  the  impulse  thus  given, 
the  three  squadrons  came  charging  furiously 
along. 

Up  sprang  thirty  of  our  men  to  receive 
them.  Their  orders  were  to  fire  slowly,  and 
not  throw  away  a  shot,  but  the  gleaming 
sabres  and  rapid  approach  of  the  dragoons 
flurried  some  of  them,  and  firing  a  hasty  vol¬ 
ley,  they  jumped  down  the  bank  again.  This 
precipitation  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  us. 
Several  of  the  dragoons  fell,  and  there  was 
some  confusion  and  a  momentary  faltering 
amongst  the  others ;  but  they  still  came  on. 
At  this  critical  moment,  Wharton  and  my¬ 
self,  with  the  reserve,  showed  ourselves  on 
the  bank.  “  Slow  and  sure — mark  your 
men  1”  shouted  we  both.  Wharton  on  the 


right  and  I  on  the  left.  The  command  was 
obeyed :  rifle  after  rifle  cracked  off,  always 
aimed  at  the  foremost  of  the  dragoons,  and 
at  every  report  a  saddle  was  emptied.  Be¬ 
fore  we  had  all  fired.  Fanning  and  a  dozen 
of  his  sharpest  men  had  again  loaded,  and 
were  by  our  side.  For  nearly  a  minute  the 
Mexicans  remained,  as  if  stupefied  by  our 
murderous  fire,  and  uncertain  whether  to  ad¬ 
vance  or  retire ;  but  as  those  who  attempted 
the  former,  were  invariably  shot  down,  they 
at  last  began  a  retreat,  which  was  soon  con¬ 
verted  into  a  rout.  We  gave  them  a  fare¬ 
well  volley,  which  eased  a  few  more  horses 
of  their  riders,  and  then  got  under  cover 
again,  to  await  what  might  next  occur. 

But  the  Mexican  Caballeros  had  no  notion 
of  coming  up  to  the  scratch  a  third  time. 
They  kept  patrolling  about,  some  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  off,  and  firing  volleys  at 
us,  which  they  were  able  to  do  with  perfect 
impunity,  as  at  tlnat  distance  we  did  not  think 
proper  to  return  a  shot. 

The  skirmish  had  lasted  nearly  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour.  Strange  to  say,  we  had  not 
had  a  single  man  wounded,  although  at  times 
the  bullets  had  fallen  about  us  as  thick  as 
hail.  We  could  not  account  for  this.  Many 
of  us  had  been  hit  by  the  balls,  but  a  bruize 
or  a  graze  of  the  skin  was  the  worst  conse¬ 
quence  that  had  ensued.  We  were  in  a  fair 
way  to  deem  ourselves  iuvulnerable. 

We  were  beginninj;  to  think  that  the  fight 
was  over  for  the  day,  when  our  videttes  at 
the  lower  ford  brought  us  the  somewhat  un¬ 
pleasant  intelligence  that  large  masses  of  in¬ 
fantry  were  approaching  the  river,  and  would 
soon  be  in  sight.  The  words  were  hardly 
uttered,  when  the  roll  of  the  drums,  and 
shrill  squeak  of  the  fifes  beccame  audible;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  head  of  the  column  of 
infantry,  having  crossed  the  ford,  ascended 
the  sloping  bank,  and  defiled  in  the  prairie 
opposite. the  island  of  muskeet  trees.  As 
company  after  company  appeared,  we  were 
able  to  form  a  pretty  exact  estimate  of  their 
numbers.  There  were  two  battalions,  toge¬ 
ther  about  a  thousand  men  ;  and  they  brought 
'  a  field-piece  with  them. 

These  were  certainly  rather  long  odds  to 
be  opposed  to  seventy-two  men  and  three  offi¬ 
cers  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
had  left  twenty  of  our  people  at  the  mission, 
and  in  the  island  of  trees.  Two  battalions 
of  infantry,  and  six  squadrons  of  dragoons — 
the  latter,  to  be  sure,  disheartened  and  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  loss  of  some  fifty  men,  but 
nevertheless  formidable  opponents,  now  they 
were  supported  by  the  foot  soldiers.  About 
twenty  Mexicans  to  each  of  us.  It  was  get¬ 
ting  past  a  joke.  We  were  all  capital  shots, 
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and  most  of  us,  besides  our  rifles,  had  a  brace  j  jacket,  and  mocassins.  Where  this  man  had 
of  pistols  in  our  belts;  but  what  were  seven-  sprung  from  was  a  perfect  riddle.  He  was 


ty-tive  rifles,  and  five  or  six  score  of  pistols 
against  a  thousand  muskets  and  bayonets, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dragoons,  and  a  field- 
piece  loaded  with  canister  ?  If  the  Mexicans 
had  a  spark  of  courage  or  soldiership  about 
them,  our  fate  was  sealed.  But  it  was  ex¬ 
actly  this  courage  and  soldiership,  which  we 
made  sure  would  be  wanting. 

Nevertheless  we,  the  officers,  could  not 
repress  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  self-reproach, 
when  w’e  reflected  that  we  had  brought  our 
comrades  into  such  a  hazardous  predicament. 
But  on  looking  around  us,  our  apprehensions 
vanished.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  perfect 
C(K)lness  and  confidence  with  which  the  men 
were  cleaning  and  preparing  their  rifles  for  the 
approaching  conflict ;  no  bravado — no  boast¬ 
ing,  talking,  or  laughing,  but  a  calm  decision 
of  manner,  which  at  once  told  us,  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  overcome  such  odds  as 
were  brought  against  us,  those  were  the  men 
to  do  it. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  approaching 
struggle  w^ere  soon  completed.  Fanning  and 
Wharton  were  to  make  head  against  the  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry.  I  was  to  capture  the 
field-piece — an  eight-pounder. 

This  gun  was  placed  by  the  Mexicans  upon 
their  extreme  left,  close  to  the  river,  the 
shores  of  which  it  commanded  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance.  The  bank  on  which  we  w'ere 
posted  was,  as  before  mentioned,  indented 
by  caves  and  hollows,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  tapestry  of  vines  and  other  plants,  which 
was  now  very  useful  in  concealing  us  from 
the  artillerymen.  The  latter  made  a  pretty 
good  guess  at  our  position  however,  and  at  | 
the  first  discharge,  the  canister  whizzed  past 
us  at  a  very  short  distance.  There  was  not 
a  moment  to  lose,  for  one  well-directed  shot 
might  exterminate  half  of  us.  Followed  by 
a  dozen  men,  I  worked  my  way  as  well  as  I 
could  through  the  labyrinth  of  vines  and 
bushes,  and  was  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
from  the  gun,  when  it  was  again  fired.  No 
one  was  hurt,  although  the  shot  was  evidently 
intended  for  my  party.  The  enemy  could 
not  see  us ;  but  the  motion  of  the  vines,  as 
we  passed  through  them,  had  betrayed  our 
whereabout :  so,  perceiving  that  we  were  dis¬ 
covered,  I  sprang  up  the  bank  into  the  prai¬ 
rie,  followed  by  my  men,  to  whom  I  shouted, 
above  all  to  aim  at  the  artillerymen. 

I  had  raised  my  own  rifle  to  my  shoulder, 
when  I  let  it  fall  again  in  astonishment  at  an 
apparition  that  presented  itself  to  my  view. 
This  was  a  tall,  lean,  wild  figure,  with  a  face 
overgrown  by  a  long  beard  that  hung  down 
upon  his  breast,  and  dressed  in  a  leather  cap, 


unknown  to  any  of  us,  although  I  had  some 
vacrue  recollection  of  having  seen  him  before, 
but  where  or  when,  I  could  not  call  to  mind. 
He  had  a  long  rifle  in  his  hands,  which  he 
must  have  fired  once  already,  for  one  of  the 
artillerymen  lay  dead  by  the  gun.  At  the 
moment  I  first  caught  sight  of  him,  he  shot 
down  another,  and  then  began  reloading  with 
a  rapid  dexterity,  that  proved  him  to  be  well 
used  to  the  thing.  My  men  were  as  much 
astonished  as  I  was  by  this  strange  apparition, 
which  appeared  to  have  started  out  of  the 
earth  ;  and  for  a  few  seconds  they  forgot  to 
fire,  and  stood  gazing  at  the  stranger.  The 
latter  did  not  seem  to  approve  of  their  inac¬ 
tion. 

“  Ye  starin’  fools,”  shouted  he  in  a  rough 
hoarse  voice,  “  don’t  ye  see  them  art’lery- 
men  ?  Why  don’t  ye  knock  ’em  on  the 
head  ?” 

It  certainly  was  not  the  moment  to  remain 
idle.  We  fired;  but  our  astonishment  had 
thrown  us  off  our  balance,  and  we  nearly  all 
missed.  We  sprang  down  the  bank  again  to 
load,  just  as  the  men  serving  the  gun  were 
slewing  it  round,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  bear 
upon  us.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  we 
were  under  cover,  and  the  stranger  had  the 
benefit  of  the  discharge,  of  which  he  took  no 
more  notice  than  if  he  had  borne  a  charmed 
life.  Again  we  heard  the  crack  of  his  rifle, 
and  when,  having  reloaded,  we  once  more 
ascended  the  bank,  he  was  taking  aim  at  the 
last  artilleryman,  who  fell,  as  his  companions 
had  done. 

“  Blame  ye,  for  laggin’  fellers !”  growled 
the  stranger.  “  Why  don’t  ye  take  that  ’ere 
big  gun  ?” 

Our  small  numbers,  the  bad  direction  of 
our  first  volley,  but,  above  all,  the  precipita¬ 
tion  with  which  we  had  jumped  down  the 
bank  after  firing  it,  had  so  encouraged  the 
’  enemy,  that  a  company  of  infantry,  drawn  up 
some  distance  in  rear  of  the  field-piece,  fired 
a  volley,  and  advanced  at  double-quick  time, 
part  of  them  making  a  small  detour  with  the 
intention  of  cutting  us  off  from  our  friends. 
At  this  moment,  we  saw  Fanning  and  thirty 
men  coming  along  the  river  bank  to  our  as¬ 
sistance  ;  so  without  minding  the  Mexicans 
who  were  getting  behind  us,  we  rushed  for- 
;  ward  to  within  twenty  paces  of  those  in  our 
i  front,  and  taking  steady  aim,  brought  down 
every  man  his  bird.  The  sort  of  desperate 
coolness  with  which  this  was  done,  produced 
the  greater  effect  on  our  opponents,  as  being 
something  quite  out  of  their  way.  They 
would,  perhaps,  have  stood  firm  against  a 
volley  from  five  times  our  number,  at  a  rather 
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greater  distance ;  but  they  did  not  like  hav¬ 
ing  their  mustaches  singed  by  our  powder ; 
and  after  a  moment’s  wavering  and  hesita¬ 
tion,  they  shouted  out  “  Diabolos !  Diabolos!” 
and,  throwing  away  their  muskets,  broke  into 
a  precipitate  Hight. 

Fanning  and  VV^harton  now  came  up  with 
all  the  men.  Under  cover  of  the  infantry’s 
advance,  the  gun  had  been  re-manned,  but, 
luckily  for  us,  only  by  infantry  soldiers;  for 
had  there  been  artillerymen  to  seize  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  we  were  all  standing  exposed  on 
the  prairie,  they  might  have  diminished  our 
numbers  not  a  little.  The  fuse  was  already 
burning,  and  we  had  just  time  to  get  under 
the  bank  when  the  gun  went  olf.  Up  we 
jumped  again,  and  looked  about  us  to  see 
what  was  next  to  be  done. 

Although  hitherto  all  the  advantages  had 
been  on  our  side,  our  situation  was  still  a 
very  perilous  one.  The  company  we  had 
put  to  flight  had  rejoined  its  battalion,  which 
was  now  beginning  to  advance  by  echelon  of 
companies.  The  second  battalion,  which 
was  rather  further  from  us,  was  moving  for¬ 
ward  in  like  manner,  and  in  a  parallel  direc¬ 
tion.  We  should  probably,  therefore,  have 
to  resist  the  attack  of  a  dozen  companies, 
one  after  the  other ;  and  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  the  Mexicans  would  finish  by  getting 
over  their  panic  terror  of  our  rifles,  and  ex¬ 
change  their  distant  and  ineflectual  platoon-  | 
firing  for  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  in  which 
their  superior  numbers  would  tell.  We  ob¬ 
served,  also,  that  the  cavalry,  which  had 
been  keeping  itself  at  a  safe  distance,  was 
now  put  in  motion,  and  formed  up  close  to 
the  island  of  muskeet  trees,  to  which  the 
right  flank  of  the  infantry  was  also  extending 
itself.  Thence  they  had  clear  ground  for  a 
charge  down  upon  us. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of  the  twelve 
men  whom  we  had  left  in  the  island  ?  Were 
they  still  there,  or  had  they  fallen  back  upon 
the  mission  in  dismay  at  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  Mexicans  ?  If  the  latter,  it  was 
a  bad  business  for  us,  for  they  were  all  capi¬ 
tal  shots,  and  well  armed  with  rifles  and  pis¬ 
tols.  We  heartily  wished  we  had  brought 
them  with  us,  as  well  as  the  eight  men  at  the 
mission.  Cut  off*  from  us  as  they  were,  what 
could  they  do  against  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
and  two  companies  of  infantry  which  were 
now  approaching  the  island  ?  To  add  to  our 
difficulties,  our  iimmunition  was  beginning 
to  run  short.  Many  of  us  had  only  had 
enough  powder  and  ball  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
charges,  which  were  now  reduced  to  six  or 
seven.  It  was  no  use  desponding,  however ; 
and,  after  a  hurried  consultation,  it  was 
agreed  that  Fanning  and  Wharton  should 


open  a  fire  upon  the  enemy’s  centre,  while  I 
made  a  dash  at  the  field-piece  before  any 
more  infantry  had  time  to  come  up  for  its 
protection. 

The  infantry-men  who  had  re-manned  the 
gun  were  by  this  time  shot  down,  and,  as 
none  had  come  to  replace  them,  it  was  served 
by  an  officer  alone.  Just  as  I  gave  the  order 
to  advance  to  the  twenty  men  who  were  to 
follow  me,  this  officer  fell.  Simultaneously 
with  his  fall,  I  heard  a  sort  of  yell  behind 
me,  and  turning  round,  saw  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  wild  spectre-looking  stranger,  whom 
I  had  lost  sight  of  during  the  last  few  minutes. 
A  ball  had  struck  him,  and  he  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground,  his  rifle,  which  had  just  been 
discharged,  and  was  still  smoking  from  muz¬ 
zle  and  touchhole,  clutched  convulsively  in 
both  hands ;  his  features  distorted,  his  eyes 
rolling  frightfully.  There  was  something  in 
the  expression  of  his  face  at  that  moment 
which  brought  back  to  me,  in  vivid  coloring, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  striking  inci¬ 
dents  of  my  residence  in  Texas.  Had  I 
not  myself  seen  him  hung,  I  could  have 
sworn  that  Boh  Rock,  the  murderer,  now  lay 
before  me. 

A  second  look  at  the  man  gave  additional 
force  to  this  idea 

“  Bob  !”  I  exclaimed. 

“Bob!”  repeated  the  wounded  man,  in  a 
broken  voice,  and  with  a  look  of  astonishment, 
almost  of  dismay.  “  Who  calls  Bob  V* 

A  wild  gleam  shot  from  his  eyes,  which  the 
next  instant  closed.  He  had  become  insen¬ 
sible. 

It  was  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  speculation  on  this  singular  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  a  man  whose  execution  I  had  myself  wit¬ 
nessed.  With  twelve  hundred  foes  around  us, 
we  had  plenty  to  occupy  all  our  thoughts  and 
attention.  My  people  were  already  masters  of 
the  gun,  and  someof  themdrew  it  forwards  and 
pointed  it  against  the  enemy,  while  the  others 
spread  out  right  and  left  to  protect  it  with  their 
rifles.  I  was  busy  loading  the  piece  when 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  from  one  of  the 
men  made  me  look  up. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  extraordi- 
nary  happening  among  the  Mexicans,  to  judge 
from  the  degree  of  confusion  which  suddenly 
showed  itself  in  their  ranks,  and  which,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  cavalry  and  right  flank  of  the 
infantry,  soon  became  general  throughout 
their  whole  force.  It  was  a  sort  of  waver¬ 
ing  and  unsteadiness  which,  to  us,  was  quite 
unaccountable,  for  Fanning  and  Wharton  had 
not  yet  fired  twenty  shots,  and,  indeed,  had 
only  just  come  within  range  of  the  enemy. 
Not  knowing  what  it  could  portend,  I  called 
in  my  men,  and  stationed  them  round  the  gun, 
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which  I  had  double-shotted,  and  stood  ready 
to  fire. 

The  confusion  in  the  Mexican  ranks  in¬ 
creased.  For  about  a  minute  they  waved  and 
reeled  to  and  fro,  as  if  uncertain  which  way 
to  go;  and,  at  last,  the  cavalry  and  right  of 
the  line  fairly  broke,  and  ran  for  it.  This  ex¬ 
ample  was  followed  by  the  centre,  and  present¬ 
ly  the  whole  of  the  two  battalions  and  three 
hundred  cavalry  were  scattered  over  the  prai¬ 
rie,  in  the  wildest  and  most  disorderly  flight. 
I  gave  them  a  parting  salute  from  the  eight- 
pounder,  which  would  doubtless  have  accele¬ 
rated  their  movements,  had  it  been  possible  to 
run  faster  than  they  were  already  doing. 

We  stood  staring  after  the  fugitives  in  per¬ 
fect  bewilderment,  totally  unable  to  explain 
their  apparently  causeless  panic.  At  last  the 
report  of  several  rifles  from  the  island  of  trees 
gave  us  a  clue  to  the  mystery. 

The  infantry,  whose  left  flank  extended  to 
the  Salado,  had  pushed  their  right  into  the 
prairie  as  far  as  the  island  of  muskeet  trees, 
in  order  to  connect  their  line  with  the  dra¬ 
goons,  and  then  by  making  a  general  advance, 
to  attack  us  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  get  the  full 
advantage  of  their  superior  numbers.  The 
plan  was  not  a  bad  one.  Infantry  and  caval¬ 
ry  approached  the  island,  quite  urfsuspicious 
of  its  being  occupied.  The  twelve  riflemen 
whom  we  had  stationed  there  remained  per¬ 
fectly  quiet,  concealed  behind  the  trees  ;  al¬ 
lowed  squadrons  and  companies  to  come 
w'ithin  tw'enty  paces  of  them,  and  then  open¬ 
ed  their  fire,  first  from  their  pistols,  then  from 
their  rifles. 

Some  six  and  thirty  shots,  every  one  of 
which  told,  fired  suddenly  from  a  cover  close 
to  their  rear,  were  enough  to  startle  even  the 
best  troops,  much  more  so  our  Mexican  dons, 
W'ho,  already  sufficiently  inclined  to  a  panic, 
now  believed  themselves  fallen  into  an  am¬ 
buscade,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
incarnate  diabolos,  as  they  called  us.  The 
cavalry,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  the  thrash¬ 
ing  we  had  given  them,  w’ere  ready  enough 
for  a  run,  and  the  infantry  were  not  slow  to 
follow  them. 

Our  first  impulse  was  naturally  to  pursue 
the  flying  enemy,  but  a  discovery  made  by 
some  of  the  men,  induced  us  to  abandon  that 
idea.  They  had  opened  the  pouches  of  the 
dead  Mexicans  in  order  to  supply  themselves 
with  ammunition,  ours  being  nearly  expended: 
but  the  powder  of  the  cartridges  turned  out 
so  bad  as  to  be  useless.  It  was  little  better 
than  coal  dust,  and  would  not  carry  a  ball  fif¬ 
ty  paces  to  kill  or  wound.  This  accounted 
for  our  apparent  invulnerability  to  the  fire  of 
the  Mexicans.  The  muskets  also  were  of  a 
very  inferior  description.  Both  they  and  the 
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cartridges  were  of  English  make;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  stamped  Birmingham,  and  the 
latter  having  the  name  of  an  English  powder 
manufactory,  with  the  significant  addition, 
“  for  exportation.  ” 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  let  the  Mexicans  run.  We  sent 
a  detachment  to  the  muskeet  island,  to 
unite  itself  with  the  twelve  men  who  had 
done  such  good  service  there,  and  thence  ad¬ 
vance  towards  the  ford.  We  ourselves  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly  in  the  latter  direction.  This 
demonstration  brought  the  fugitives  back 
again,  for  they  had,  most  of  them,  in  the  wild 
precipitation  of  their  flight,  passed  the  only 
place  where  they  could  cross  the  river.  They 
began  crowding  over  in  the  greatest  confu¬ 
sion,  foot  and  horse  all  mixed  up  together; 
and  by  the  time  we  got  within  a  hundred 
paces  of  the  ford,  the  prairie  was  nearly  clear 
of  them.  There  were  still  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  men  on  our  side  of  the  water,  complete¬ 
ly  at  our  mercy,  and  Wharton,  who  was  a 
little  in  front  w'ith  thirty  men,  gave  the  word 
to  fire  upon  them.  No  one  obeyed.  He  re¬ 
peated  the  command.  Not  a  rifle  was  rais¬ 
ed.  He  stared  at  his  men,  astonished  and 
impatient  at  this  strange  disobedience.  An 
old  weather-beaten  bear-hunter  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  squirting  out  his  tobacco  juice  w  ith  all 
imaginable  deliberation. 

“I  tell  ye  what  capting!”  said  he,’ passing 
his  quid  over  from  his  right  cheek  to  his  left ; 
“  I  calkilate,  capting,”  he  continued,  “  we’d 
better  leave  the  poor  devils  of  dons  alone.” 

“  The  poor  devils  of  dons  alone  !”  repeat¬ 
ed  Wharton  in  a  rage.  “  Are  you  mad, 
man  ?” 

Fanning  and  I  had  just  come  up  with  our 
detachment,  and  w'ere  not  less  surprised  and 
angry  than  Wharton  was,  at  tliis  breach  of 
discipline.  The  man,  however,  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  disconcerted. 

“  There’s  a  proverb,  gentlemen,  ”  said  he, 
turning  to  us,  “  which  says,  that  one  should 
build  a  golden  bridge  for 'a  beaten  enemy; 
and  a  good  proverb  it  is,  I  calkilate — a  con¬ 
siderable  good  one.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  man,  with  your  gold¬ 
en  bridge?”  cried  Fanning.  “This  is  no 
time  fi»r  proverbs.” 

“  Do  you  know  that  you  are  liable  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  your  insubordination  ?”  said  I.  “  It’s 
your  duty  to  fire,  and  do  the  enemy  all  the 
harm  you  can  ;  not  to  be  quoting  proverbs.” 

“  Calkilate  it  is,”  replied  the  man  very 
coolly.  “  Calkilate  I  could  shoot  ’em  with¬ 
out  either  danger  or  trouble ;  but  I  reckon 
that  would  be  like  Spaniards  or  Mexicans; 
not  like  Americans — not  prudent.” 

“  Not  like  Americans  ?  Would  you  let  the 
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enemy  escape,  then,  when  we  have  him  in 
our  power  ?” 

“  Calkilate  I  would.  Calkiiate  we  should 
do  ourselves  more  harm  than  him  by  shootin’ 
down  his  people.  That  was  a  considerable 
sensible  commandment  of  yourn,  always  to 
shoot  the  foremost  of  the  Mexicans  when 
they  attacked.  It  discouraged  the  bold  ones, 
and  was  a  sort  of  premium  on  cowardice. 
Them  as  lagged  behind  escaped,  them  as 
came  bravely  on  were  shot.  It  was  a  good 
calkilation.  If  we  had  shot  ’em  without  dis¬ 
crimination,  the  cowards  would  have  got 
bold,  seein’  that  they  weren’t  safer  in  rear 
than  in  front.  The  cowards  are  our  best 
friends.  Now  them  runaways,”  continued  he, 
pointing  to  the  Mexicans,  who  were  crowd¬ 
ing  over  the  river,  “  are  jest  the  most  cow¬ 
ardly  of  ’em  all,  for  in  their  fright  they  quite 
forgot  the  ford,  and  it’s  because  they  run  so 
far  beyond  it,  that  they  are  last  to  cross  the 
water.  And  if  you  fire  at  ’em  now,  they’ll 
find  that  they  get  nothin’  by  bein’  cowards, 
and  next  time,  I  reckon,  they’ll  sell  their 
hides  as  dear  as  they  can.” 

Untimely  as  this  palaver,  to  use  a  popular 
word,  undoubtedly  was,  we  could  scarcely 
forbear  smiling  at  the  simple  naive  manner 
in  which  the  old  Yankee  spoke  his  mind. 

Calkilate,  captings,”  he  concluded, 

you’d  better  let  the  poor  devils  run.  We 
shall  get  more  profit  by  it  than  if  we  shot 
five  hundred  of  ’em.  Next  time  they’ll  run 
away  directly,  to  show  their  gratitude  for  our 
ginerosity.” 

The  man  stepped  back  into  the  ranks,  and 
his  comrades  nodded  approvingly,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  and  reckoned  that  Zebediah  had  spoken 
a  true  word;  and  meanwhile  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  was  out  of  our  reach. 
We  were  forced  to  content  ourselves  with 
sending  a  party  across  the  water  to  follow  up 
the  Mexicans,  and  observe  the  direction  they 
took.  We  then  returned  to  our  old  position. 

My  first  thought  on  arriving  there  was  to 
search  for  the  body  of  Bob  Rock — for  he  it 
undoubtedly  was,  who  had  so  mysteriously 
appeared  amongst  us.  I  repaired  to  the  spot 
where  I  had  seen  him  fall ;  but  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  signs  of  him,  either  dead  or  alive. 
I  went  over  the  whole  scene  of  the  fight, 
searching  amongst  the  vines  and  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  ;  there  were  plenty  of  dead 
Mexicans— cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
but  no  Bob  was  to  be  found,  nor  could  any 
one  inform  me  what  had  become  of  him,  al¬ 
though  several  had  seen  him  fall. 

I  was  continuing  my  search,  when  I  met 
Wharton,  who  asked  me  what  I  was  seeking, 
and  on  learning,  shook  his  head  gravely. 
He  had  seen  the  wild  prairieman,  he  said,  but 
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whence  he  came,  or  whither  he  was  gone, 
was  more  than  he  could  tell.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  any  thing  had  startled  and  aston¬ 
ished  him  so  much  as  this  man’s  appearance 
and  proceedings.  He  (Wharton)  had  been 
stationed  with  his  party  amongst  the  vines, 
aliout  fifty  paces  in  rear  of  Fanning’s  people, 
when  just  as  the  Mexican  infantry  had  cross¬ 
ed  the  ford,  and  were  forming  up,  he  saw  a 
man  approaching  at  a  brisk  trot  from  the 
north  side  of  the  prairie.  lie  halted  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  from  Wharton,  tied 
his  mustang  to  a  bush,  and  with  his  rifle  on 
his  arm,  strode  along  the  edge  of  the  prairie 
in  the  direction,  of  the  Mexicans.  When  he 
passed  near  Wharton,  the  latter  called  out  to 
him  to  halt,  and  say  who  he  was,  whence  he 
came,  and  whither  going. 

“  Who  I  am  is  no  business  of  yourn,”  re¬ 
plied  the  man  ;  “  nor  where  I  come  from  nei¬ 
ther.  You’ll  soon  see  where  I’m  goin’.  I’m 
goin’  agin’  the  enemy.” 

“  Then  you  must  come  and  join  us,”  cried 
Wharton. 

This  the  stranger  testily  refused  to  do. 
He’d  fight  on  his  own  hook,  he  said. 

Wharton  told  him  he  must  not  do  that. 

He  should  like  to  see  who’d  hinder  him,  he 
said,  and  walked  on.  The  next  moment  he 
shot  the  first  artilleryman.  After  that  they 
let  him  take  his  own  way. 

Neither  Wharton,  nor  any  of  his  men, 
knew  what  had  become  of  him ;  but  at  last  I 
met  with  a  bear-hunter,  who  gave  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information. 

“  Calcalatin’,”  said  he,  that  the  wild 
prairieman’s  rifle  was  a  capital  good  one,  as 
good  a  one  as  ever  killed  a  bear,  he  tho’t  it 
a  pity  that  it  should  fall  into  bad  hands,  so 
went  to  secure  it  himself,  although  the  front- 
ispiece  of  its  dead  owner  warn’t  very  invitin’. 
But  when  he  stooped  to  take  the  gun,  he  got 
such  a  shove  as  knocked  him  backwards, 
and  on  getting  up,  he  saw  the  prairieman 
openin’  his  jacket  and  examinin’  a  wound  on 
his  breast,  which  was  neither  deep  nor  dan¬ 
gerous,  although  it  had  taken  away  the  man’s 
senses  for  a  while.  The  ball  had  struck  the 
breast  bone,  and  was  quite  near  the  skin,  so 
that  the  wounded  man  pushed  it  out  with  his 
fingers;  and  then  supporting  himself  on  his 
rifle,  got  up  from  the  ground,  and  without 
either  a  thankye,  or  a  curse,  walked  to  where 
his  mustang  was  tied  up,  got  on  its  back, 
and  rode  slowly  away  in  a  northerly  direction.'* 

This  was  all  the  information  I  could  ob¬ 
tain  on  the  subject,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  main  body  of  our  army  came  up,  and  I 
had  other  matters  to  occupy  my  attention. 
General  Austin  expressed  his  gratitude  and 
approbation  to  our  brave  fellows,  after  a  truly 
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republican  and  democratic  fashion.  lie  object — the  capture  of  the  city — the  liberty 
shook  hands  with  all  the  rough  bear  and  buf-  and  independence  of  Texas, 
falo  hunters,  and  drank  with  them.  Fan-  The  badness  of  the  gunpowder  used  by 
ning  and  myself  he  promoted,  on  the  spot,  to  the  Mexicans,  was  again  of  great  service  to 
the  rank  of  colonel.  us.  Many  of  their  cannon  balls  that  fell  far 

We  were  giving  the  general  a  detailed  ac-  short  of  us,  were  collected  and  returned  to 
count  of  the  morning’s  events,  when  a  Mex¬ 
ican  priest  appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce  and 
several  waggons,  and  craved  permission  to 
take  away  the  dead.  This  was  of  course 
granted,  and  w'e  had  some  talk  with  the  pa- 
(Ire,  who,  however,  was  too  wily  a  customer 
to  allow  himself  to  be  pumped.  What  little 
we  did  get  out  of  him,  determined  us  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  same  afternoon  against  San  Anto-  advanced  upon  Goliad,  the  strongest  fortress 
nio.  We  thought  there  was  some  chance,  in  Texas,  w  hich  likewise  capitulated  in  about 
that  in  the  present  panic-struck  state  of  the  four  weeks’  time.  We  were  now’  masters  of 
Mexicans,  we  might  obtain  possession  of  the  the  whole  country,  and  the  war  was  apparent- 
place  by  a  bold  and  sudden  assault.  ly  at  an  end. 

In  this,  however,  w’e  were  mistaken.  We  But  the  Mexicans  were  not  the  people  to 
found  the  gates  closed,  and  the  enemy  on  his  give  up  their  best  province  so  easily.  They 
guard,  but  too  dispirited  to  oppose  our  tak-  have  too  much  of  the  old  Spanish  character 
ing  up  a  position  at  about  cannon-shot  from  about  them — that  determined  obstinacy  w  hich 
tl»e  great  redoubt.  We  had  soon  invested  sustained  the  Spaniards  during  their  pro- 
all  the  outlets  from  the  city.  tracted  struggle  against  the  Moors.  The 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar  lies  in  a  fertile  and  honor  of  their  republic  was  compromised, 
well-irrigated  valley,  stretching  westward  and  that  must  be  redeemed.  Thundering 
from  the  river  Salado.  In  the  centre  of  the  j  proclamations  were  issued,  denouncing  the 
town  rises  the  fort  of  the  Alamo,  which  at  j  Texians  as  rebels,  who  should  be  swept  ofT 
tliat  time  was  armed  with  forty-eight  pieces  |  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  threatening  the 
of  artillery  of  various  calibre.  The  garrison  United  States  for  having  aided  us  with  money 
of  the  town  and  fortress  was  nearly  three  and  volunteers.  Ten  thousand  of  the  best 
thousand  strong.  troops  in  Mexico  entered  Texas,  and  were 

Our  artillery  consisted  of  two  batteries  of  shortly  to  be  followed  by  ten  thousand  more, 
four  six,  and  five  eight-pounders ;  our  army  The  President,  General  Santa  Anna,  himself 
of  eleven  hundred  men,  with  which  we  had  came  to  take  the  command,  attended  by  a 
not  only  to  carry  on  the  siege,  but  also  to  numerous  and  brilliant  staff, 
make  head  against  the  forces  that  w’ould  be  The  Texians  laughed  at  the  fanfarronades 
sent  against  us  from  Cohahuila,  on  the  fron-  of  the  dons,  and  did  not  attach  sufficient 
tier  of  which  province  General  Cos  was  sta-  importance  to  these  formidable  preparations, 
tioned,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops.  Their  good  opinion  of  themselves,  and  con- 

We  were  not  discouraged,  however,  and  tempt  of  their  foes,  had  been  increased  to  an 
opened  our  fire  upon  the  city.  During  the  unreasonable  degree  by  their  recent  and  rcipid 
first  week,  not  a  day  passed  without  smart  successes.  They  forgot  that  the  troops  to 
skirmishes.  General  Cos’s  dragoons  were  which  they  had  hitherto  been  opposed  were 
swarming  about  us  like  so  many  Bedouins,  for  the  most  part  militia,  and  that  those  now 
But  although  well-mounted,  and  capital  horse-  advancing  against  them  were  of  a  far  better 
men,  they  were  no  match  for  our  back-w’oods-  description,  and  had  probably  better  powder, 
men.  Those  from  the  western  states  especial-  The  call  to  arms  made  by  our  president,  Bur¬ 
ly,  accustomed  to  Indian  w’arfare  and  cunning,  net,  w'as  disregarded  by  many,  and  we  could 
laid  traps  and  ambuscades  for  the  Mexicans, 
and  w'ere  constantly  destroying  their  detach¬ 
ments.  As  for  the  besieged,  if  one  of  them 
showed  his  head  for  ten  seconds  above  the 
city  wall,  he  was  sure  of  getting  a  rifle  bullet 
through  it.  I  cannot  say  that  our  besieging 
army  was  a  perfect  model  of  military  disci¬ 
pline  ;  but  any  deficiencies  in  that  respect 
were  made  good  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
men,  and  the  zeal  and  unanimity  with  which 
they  pursued  the  accomplishment  of  one  great 


only  get  together  about  two  thousand  men,  of 
whom  nearly  two  thirds  had  to  be  left  to  gar¬ 
rison  the  forts  of  Goliad  and  Alamo.  In  the 
first  named  place  we  left  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  men,  under  the  command  of  Fanning  ; 
in  the  latter,  something  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred,  With  the  remaining  seven  or  eight 
hundred,  we  took  the  field. 

The  Mexicans  advanced  so  rapidly,  that 
they  were  upon  us  before  we  were  aware  of 
it,  and  w'e  were  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving 


them  with  powerful  effect.  We  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  for  convoys,  and  captured  no  less 
than  three — one  of  horse,  another  of  provi¬ 
sions,  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  money 
After  an  eight  weeks’  siege,  a  breach  hav¬ 
ing  been  made,  the  city  surrendered,  and  a 
month  later  the  fort  follow'ed  the  example. 
With  a  powerful  park  of  artillery,  we  then 
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the  garrisons  of  the  two  forts  to  their  fate,  tremendously  severe,  the  Alamo  was  taken, 
and  a  right  melancholy  one  it  proved  to  be.  and  not  a  single  Texian  left  alive. 

One  morning  news  was  brought  to  Goliad,  We  thus,  by  these  two  cruel  blows,  lost 
that  a  number  of  country  people,  principally  two-thirds  of  our  army,  and  little  more  than 
women  and  children,  were  on  their  way  to  the  seven  hundred  men  remained  to  resist  the  nu- 
fort,  closely  pursued  by  the  Mexicans.  Fan-  merous  legions  of  our  victorious  foe.  The 
ning,  losing  sight  of  prudence  in  his  compas-  prospect  before  us  was  one  well  calculated  to 
sion  for  these  poor  people,  immediately  order-  daunt  the  stoutest  heart, 
ed  a  battalion  of  five  hundred  men,  under  the  The  Mexican  general,  Santa  Anna,  moved 
command  of  Major  Ward,  to  go  and  meet  the  his  army  forward  in  two  divisions,  one  stretch- 
fugitives  and  escort  them  in.  The  major,  and  ing  along  the  coast  towards  Velasco,  the 
several  officers  of  the  garrison,  doubted  as  to  other  advancing  towards  San  Felipe  de  Aus- 
the  propriety  of  this  measure;  but  Fanning,  tin.  He  himself,  with  a  small  force,  marched 
full  of  sympathy  for  his  unprotected  country-  in  the  centre.  At  Fort  Bend,  twenty  miles 
women,  insisted,  and  the  battalion  moved  out.  below  San  Felipe,  he  crossed  the  Brazos,  and 
They  soon  caine  in  sight  of  the  fugitives,  as  shortly  afterwards  established  himself  with 
they  thought,  but  on  drawing  nearer,  the  latter  about  fifteen  hundred  men  in  an  entrenched 
turned  out  to  be  Mexican  dragoons,  who  camp.  Our  army,  under  the  command  of 
sprang  upon  their  horses,  which  were  con-  General  Houston^  was  in  front  of  Harrisburg, 
cealed  in  the  neighboring  islands  of  trees,  and  to  which  place  the  congress  had  retreated, 
a  desperate  fight  began.  The  Mexicans,  far  It  was  on  the  night  of  the  twentieth  of 
superior  in  numbers,  received  every  moment  April,  and  our  whole  disposable  force,  some 
accessions  to  their  strength.  The  Louis-  seven  hundred  men,  was  bivouacking  in  and 
Potosi  and  Santa  Fe  cavalry,  fellows  who  about  an  island  of  sycamores.  It  was  a  cloudy, 
seem  born  on  horseback,  were  there.  Our  .stormy  evening :  a  high  wind  was  blowing, 
unfortunate  countrymen  were  hemmed  in  on  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  groaned  and 
all  sides.  The  fight  lasted  two  days,  and  only  creaked  above  our  heads.  The  weather  har- 
two  men  out  of  the  five  hundred  escaped  with  monized  well  enough  with  our  feelings,  which 
their  lives.  were  sad  and  desponding  when  we  thought  of 

Before  the  news  of  this  misfortune  reached  the  desperate  state  of  our  cause.  We  (the 
us,  orders  had  been  sent  to  Fanning  to  evac-  officers)  were  sitting  in  a  circle  round  the 
uate  the  fort  and  join  us  with  six  pieces  of  general  and  Alcalde,  both  of  whom  appeared 
artillery.  He  received  the  order  and  pro-  uneasy  and  anxious.  More  than  once  they 
ceeded  to  execute  it.  But  what  might  have  got  up,  and  walked  backwards  and  forwards, 
been  very  practicable  for  eight  hundred  and  seemingly  impatient,  and  as  if  they  were 
■sixty  men,  was  impossible  for  three  hundred  waiting  for  or  expecting  something.  There 
and  sixty.  Nevertheless,  Fanning  began  his  was  a  deep  silence  throughout  the  whole  bi¬ 
march  through  the  prairie.  His  little  band  vouac;  some  were  sleeping,  and  tho.se  who 
was  almost  immediately  surrounded  by  the  watched  were  in  no  humor  for  idle  chat, 
enemy.  After  a  gallant  defence,  which  lasted  “  Who  goes  there?”  suddenly  shouted  one 
twelve  hours,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  an  of  the  sentries.  The  answer  we  did  not 
island,  but  scarcely  had  they  established  hear,  but  it  was  apparently  satisfactory,  for 
themselves  there,  when  they  found  that  their  there  was  no  further  challenge,  and  a  few  se- 
ammunition  was  expended.  There  was  no-  conds  afterwards  an  orderly  came  up,  and 
thing  left  for  them,  but  to  accept  the  terms  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  the  Al- 
offered  by  the  Mexicans,  who  pledged  them-  calde.  The  latter  hurried  away,  and,  pre¬ 
selves  that  if  they  laid  down  their  arms,  they  sently  returning,  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low 
should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  tone  to  the  general,  and  then  to  us  officers. 
But  the  rides  were  no  sooner  piled,  than  the  In  an  instant  we  were  all  upon  our  feet.  In 
Texians  found  themselves  charged  by  their  less  than  ten  minutes,  the  bivouac  was  broken 
treacherous  foes,  who  butchered  them  without  up,  and  our  little  army  on  the  march, 
mercy.  Only  an  advanced  post  of  three  men  All  our  people  were  well  mounted,  and 
succeeded  in  escaping.  armed  with  rides,  pistols,  and  bowie-knives. 

The  five  hundred  men  whom  we  had  left  We  had  six  field-pieces,  but  we  only  took 
in  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  fared  no  better,  four,  harnessed  with  twice  the  usual  number 
Not  being  sufficiently  numerous  to  hold  out  of  horses.  We  marched  at  a  rapid  trot  the 
the  town  as  well  as  the  Alamo,  they  retreated  whole  night,  led  by  a  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  a 
into  the  latter.  The  Mexican  artillery  soon  man  who  acted  as  our  guide,  and  kept  some 
laid  a  part  of  the  fort  in  ruins.  Still  its  de  distance  in  front.  I  more  than  once  asked 
fenders  held  out.  After  eight  days’  fighting,  the  Alcalde  who  this  was.  “  You  will  know 
during  which  the  loss  of  the  besiegers  was  by  and  by,”  was  his  answer. 
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Before  daybreak  we  had  ridden  five  and  then,  turning  slowly  round,  he  levelled  apis- 
twenty  miles,  but  had  been  compelled  to  tol  at  the  soldier,  who,  at  that  very  moment, 
abandon  two  more  guns.  As  yet,  no  one  was  struck  down  by  the  Alcalde, 
knew  the  object  of  this  forced  march.  The  j  **  No  thanks  to  ye,  squire !”  exclaimed  the 
general  commanded  a  halt,  and  ordered  the  i  man,  in  a  voice  which  made  me  start,  even  at 
men  to  refresh  and  strengthen  themselves  by  { that  moment  of  excitement  and  bustle.  I 
food  and  drink.  While  they  were  doing  this,  'looked  at  the  speaker,  but  could  only  see  his 
he  assembled  the  ollicers  around  him,  and  j  back,  for  he  had  already  plunged  into  the 
the  meaning  of  our  night  march  was  ex- i  thick  of  the  fight,  and  was  engaged  with  a 
plained  to  us.  The  camp  in  which  the  Mex-  I  party  of  Mexicans,  who  defended  themselves 
ican  president  and  general-in-chief  had  en-  desperately.  He  fought  like  a  man  more  anx- 
trenched  himself  was  within  a  mile  of  us  ;  j  ious  to  be  killed  than  to  kill,  striking  furious- 
General  Parza,  with  two  thousand  men,  was  jly  right  and  left,  but  never  guarding  a  blow, 
twenty  miles  further  to  the  rear ;  General  Fi- !  though  the  Alcalde,  who  was  by  his  side, 
lasola,  with  one  thousand,  eighteen  miles  I  warded  off  several  which  w’ere  aimed  at  him. 
lower  dow'n  on  the  Brazos ;  Viesca,  with  fif-  By  this  time  my  men  had  scrambled  up 
teen  hundred,  twenty-five  miles  higher  up.  after  me.  I  looked  round  to  see  where  our 
One  bold  and  decided  blow,  and  Texas  might  help  was  most  wanted,  and  was  about  to  lead 
yet  be  free.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  them  forward,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
lose,  nor  was  one  lost.  The  general  addressed  Alcalde. 

the  men.  “  Are  you  badly  hurt.  Bob?”  said  he  in  an 

“  Friends  !  Brothers !  Citizens ! — General  anxious  tone. 

Santa  Anna  is  within  a  mile  of  us  with  fifteen  I  I  glanced  at  the  spot  whence  the  voice 
hundred  men.  The  hour  that  is  to  decide  came.  There  lay  Bob  Rock,  covered  with 
the  question  of  Texian  liberty  is  now  arrived,  blood,  and  apparently  insensible.  The  Al- 
What  say  you  ?  Do  w'C  attack  ?”  calde  was  supporting  his  head  on  his  arm. 

“We  do!”  exclaimed  the  men  with  one  Before  I  had  time  to  give  a  second  look  I  was 
voice,  cheerfully  and  decidedly.  hurried  forward  with  the  rest  towards  the 

In  the  most  perfect  stillness,  we  arrived  centre  of  the  camp,  where  the  fight  was  the 
within  two  hundred  paces  of  the  enemy’s  hottest. 

camp.  The  reveilUe  of  the  sleeping  Mexi-  About  five  hundred  men,  the  pick  of  the 
cans  was  the  discharge  of  our  two  field-pieces  Mexican  army,  had  collected  round  a  knot  of 
loaded  with  canister.  Rushing  on  to  within  staff-officers,  and  w'ere  making  a  most  gallant 
twenty-five  paces  of  the  entrenchment,  we  defence.  General  Houston  had  attacked 
gave  them  a  deadly  volley  from  our  rifles,  and  them  with  three  hundred  of  our  people,  but 
then,  throwing  away  the  latter,  bounded  up  had  not  been  able  to  break  their  ranks.  His 
the  breastworks,  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  The  charge,  however,  had  shaken  them  a  little, 
Mexicans,  scared  and  stupified  by  this  sud-  and,  before  they  had  time  to  recover  from  it, 
den  attack,  were  running  about  in  the  wild-  I  came  up.  Giving  a  wild  hurrah,  my  men 
est  confusion,  seeking  their  arms,  and  not  fired  their  pistols,  hurled  them  at  their  ene- 
knowing  which  way  to  turn.  After  firing  mies’  heads,  and  then  springing  over  the  car- 
our  pistols,  we  threw  them  away  as  we  had  casses  of  the  fallen,  dashed  like  a  thunder- 
done  our  rifles,  and,  drawing  our  bowie-  bolt  into  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Mexicans, 
knives,  fell,  with  a  shout,  upon  the  masses  of  A  frightful  butchery  ensued.  Our  men, 
the  terrified  foe.  It  was  more  like  the  board-  who  were  for  the  most  part,  and  at  most 
ing  of  a  ship  than  any  land  fight  I  had  ever  tinies,  peaceable  and  humane  in  disposition, 
seen  or  imagined.  seemed  converted  into  perfect  fiends.  Whole 

My  station  was  on  the  right  of  the  line  ranks  of  the  enemy  fell  under  their  knives, 
where  the  breastwork,  ending  in  a  redoubt.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  horrible 
was  steep  and  high.  I  made  two  attempts  to  slaughter  from  the  fact,  that  the  fight,  from 
climb  up,  but  both  times  slipped  back.  On  beginning  to  end,  did  not  last  above  ten  mi- 
the  third  trial  I  nearly  gained  the  summit ;  nutes,  and  in  that  time  nearly  eight  hundred 
but  was  again  slipping  down,  when  a  hand  Mexicans  were  shot  or  cut  down.  “  No 
seized  me  by  the  collar,  and  pulled  me  upon  quarter  !”  was  the  cry  of  the  infuriated  as- 
the  bank.  In  the  darkness  and  confusion  I  sail  ants  Remember  Alamo!  Remember 
did  not  distinguish  the  face  of  the  man  who  Goliad!  Think  of  Fanning,  Ward!”  The 
rendered  me  this  assistance.  I  only  saw  the  Mexicans  threw  themselves  on  their  knees, 
glitter  of  a  bayonet  which  a  Mexican  thrust  imploring  mercy.  Misericordia!  Cuartely 
into  his  shoulder,  at  the  very  moment  he  was  por  el  amor  de  Dios!”  shrieked  they  in 
helping  me  up.  He  neither  flinched  nor  let  heart-rending  tones;  but  their  supplications 
gohisholdof  me  till  I  was  fairly  on  my  feet ;  were  not  listened  to,  and  every  man  of 
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them  would  inevitably  have  been  butchered, 
had  not  General  Houston  and  the  officers 
dashed  in  between  the  victors  and  the  van¬ 
quished,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
by  threats  of  cutting  down  our  men  if  they 
did  not  desist,  put  an  end  to  this  scene  of 
bloodshed,  and  saved  the  Texian  character 
from  the  stain  of  unmanly  cruelty. 

When  all  was  over,  I  hurried  back  to  the 
place  where  I  had  left  the  Alcalde  with  Bob 
— the  latter  lay,  bleeding  from  six  wounds, 
only  a  few  paces  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
helped  me  up  the  breastwork.  The  bodies  of 
two  dead  Mexicans  served  him  for  a  pillow. 
The  Alcalde  was  kneeling  by  his  side,  gaz¬ 
ing  sadly  and  earnestly  into  the  face  of  the 
dying  man. 

For  Bob  was  dying  ;  but  it  was  no  longer 
the  death  of  the  despairing  murderer.  The 
expression  of  his  features  was  calm  and  com¬ 
posed,  and  his  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven 
with  a  look  of  hope  and  supplication. 

I  stooped  down  and  asked  him  how  he 
felt  himself,  but  he  made  no  answer,  and 
evidently  did  not  recollect  me.  After  a  mi¬ 
nute  or  two, 

“  How  goes  it  with  the  fight?”  he  asked  in 
a  broken  voice. 

“  We  have  conquered,  Bob.  The  enemy 
killed  or  taken.  Not  a  man  escaped.” 

He  paused  a  little,  and  then  spoke  again : 

“  Have  I  done  my  duty  ?  May  I  hope  to 
be  forgiven  ?” 

The  Alcalde  answered  him  in  an  agitated 

o 


voice : 

“  He  who  forgave  the  sinner  on  the  cross, 
will  doubtless  be  merciful  to  you.  Bob.  His 
holy  book  says  :  There  is  more  joy  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  men.  Be  of  good  hope.  Bob ! 
the  Almighty  will  surely  be  merciful  to 


you  1”  I 

“  Thank  ye,  squire,”  gasped  Bob,  “  you’re 
a  true  friend,  a  friend  in  life  and  in  death. 
Well,  it’s  come  at  last,”  said  he,  while  a  re¬ 
signed  and  happy  smile  stole  over  his  fea¬ 
tures.  “  I’ve  prayed  for  it  long  enough. 
Thank  God,  it’s  come  at  last !” 

He  gazed  up  at  the  Alcalde  with  a  kindly 
expression  of  countenance.  There  was  a 
slight  shuddering  movement  of  his  whole 
frame — Bob  was  dead. 

The  Alcalde  remained  kneeling  for  a 
short  time  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  his  lips 
moving  in  prayer.  At  last  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

“  God  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
but  rather  that  he  may  turn  from  his  wicked¬ 
ness  and  live,”  said  he,  in  a  low  and  solemn 
tone.  “  I  had  those  words  in  my  thoughts 
four  years  ago,  when  I  cut  him  down  from  the 
branch  of  the  Patriarch.” 


“  Four  years  ago  !”  cried  I.  “Then  you 
cut  him  down,  and  were  in  time  to  save  him  ! 
Was  it  he  who  yesterday  brought  us  the  news 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  foe?” 

“  It  was,  and  much  more  than  that  has  he 
done,”  replied  the  Alcalde,  no  longer  striv¬ 
ing  to  conceal  the  tears  that  fell  from  his 
eyes.  “  For  four  years  has  he  dragged  on  his 
wretched  existence,  weary  of  the  world,  and 
despised  of  all  men.  For  four  years  has  he 
served  us,  lived,  fought,  and  spied  for  us, 
without  honor,  reward,  hope,  or  consolation 
— without  a  single  hour  of  tranquillity,  or  a 
wish  for  aught  except  death.  All  this  to  serve 
Texas  and  his  countrymen.  Who  shall  sav 
this  man  was  not  a  true  patriot  ?  God  will 
surely  be  merciful  to  his  soul,”  said  the  Al¬ 
calde  after  a  pause. 

“  I  trust  he  will,”  answered  I,  deeply  af¬ 
fected. 

We  were  interrupted  at  this  moment  by  a 
message  from  General  Houston,  to  whom  we 
immediately  hastened.  All  was  uproar  and 
confusion.  Santa  Anna  could  not  be  found 
amongst  the  prisoners. 

This  was  a  terrible  disappointment,  for  the 
capture  of  the  Mexican  president  had  been 
our  principal  object,  and  the  victory  we  had 
gained  was  comparatively  unimportant  if  he 
escaped.  Indeed,  the  hope  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  war  by  his  capture,  had  more  than  any 
thing  encouraged  and  stimulated  us  to  the 
unequal  conflict. 

I  The  moment  was  a  very  critical  one. 
Amongst  our  men  were  some  thirty  or  forty 
most  desperate  characters,  who  began  hand¬ 
ling  their  knives,  and  casting  looks  upon  the 
prisoners,  the  meaning  of  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  mistake.  Selecting  some  of  our 
trustiest  men,  we  stationed  them  as  a  guard 
over  the  captives,  and,  having  thus  assured 
the  safety  of  the  latter,  began  questioning 
them  as  to  what  had  become  of  their  general. 

They  had  none  of  them  seen  Santa  Anna 
since  the  commencement  of  the  fight,  and  it 
was  clear  that  he  must  have  made  his  escape 
while  we  were  getting  over  the  breastworks. 
He  could  not  be  very  far  off,  and  we  at  once 
took  measures  to  find  him.  A  hundred  men 
were  sent  off*  with  the  prisoners  to  Harrisburg, 
and  a  hundred  others,  capitally  mounted  on 
horses  found  in  the  Mexican  cajnp,  started  to 
scour  the  country  in  search  of  the  fugitive 
chief.  I  accompanied  the  latter  detach¬ 
ment. 

We  had  been  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle, 
and  had  ridden  over  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
of  groffiid.  We  began  to  despair  of  finding 
the  game  we  were  in  quest  of,  and  were 
thinking  of  abandoning  the  chase,  when  at  a 
distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  the  camp. 
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one  of  our  most  experienced  hunters  disco¬ 
vered  the  print  of  a  small  and  delicate  boot 
upon  some  soft  ground  leading  to  a  marsh. 
F''ollowino‘  this  trail,  it  at  last  led  us  to  a  man 

o  '  , 

sunk  up  to  his  waist  in  the  swamp,  and  so 
covered  with  mud  and  filth,  .as  to  be  quite 
unrecognizable.  We  drew  him  from  his  hid¬ 
ing-place,  half  dead  with  cold  and  terror, 
and,  having  washed  the  dirt  from  his  face, 
we  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  with  blue  eyes,  of  a  mild,  but 
crafty  expression  ;  a  narrow,  high  forehead  ; 
long,  thin  nose,  rather  fleshy  at  the  tip ;  pro¬ 
jecting  upper  lip,  and  long  chin.  These  fea¬ 
tures  tallied  too  exactly  with  the  description 
we  had  had  of  the  Mexican  president,  for  us 
to  doubt  that  our  prisoner  was  Santa  Anna 
him.self. 

The  only  thing  that  at  all  tended  to  shake 
this  conviction,  was  the  extr.aordinary  pol¬ 
troonery  of  our  new  captive.  He  threw  him¬ 
self  on  his  knees,  begging  us,  in  the  name  of 
God  and  all  the  saints,  to  .spare  his  life.  Our 
reiter.ated  assurances  and  promises  were  in¬ 
sufficient  to  convince  him  of  his  being  in  per¬ 
fect  safety,  or  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a  de¬ 
meanor  more  consistent  w  ith  his  dignity  and 
high  station. 

The  events  which  succeeded  this  fortunate 
capture  are  too  well  known  to  require  more 
than  a  brief  recapitulation.  The  same  even¬ 
ing  a  truce  w’as  agreed  upon  between  Hous¬ 
ton  and  Santa  Anna,  the  latter  sending  or¬ 
ders  to  his  different  generals  to  retire  upon 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  and  other  places  in 
the  direction  of  the  Mexican  frontier.  These 
orders,  valueless  as  emanating  from  a  prison¬ 
er,  most  of  the  gener.als  were  weak  or  cow¬ 
ardly  enough  to  obey,  an  obedience  for  which 
they  were  afterwards  brought  to  trial  by  the 
Mexican  congress.  In  a  few  days,  two-thirds 
of  Texas  w'ere  in  our  possession. 

The  news  of  these  successes  brought 
crowds  of  volunteers  to  our  standard.  In 
three  weeks,  we  had  an  army  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  men,  with  w’hich  w'e  advanced  against 
the  Mexicans.  There  w'as  no  more  fighting, 
however,  for  our  antagonists  had  htid  enough, 
and  allowed  themselves  to  be  driven  from  one 
position  to  another,  till,  in  a  month’s  time, 
there  was  not  one  of  them  left  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Struggle  w'as  over,*  and  Texas  was 
F  ree ! 


Algeria. — Marshal  Bujreaud  has  just  divided 
Algeria  into  three  divisions  and  eleven  subdivisions. 
The  capitals  of  the  three  divisions  will  be  Algiers, 
Oran,  and  Constantina. —  Court  Journal. 


on,  GUARD  HER  AS  A  TREASURE. 

BY  J.  E.  CARPENTER. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

Guard,  O  guard  her  as  a  treasure. 

She  has  given  her  heart  to  thee. 

And  her  love’s  unbounded  measure 
Will  through  life  thy  solace  be  ; 

It  was  no  slight  thing  to  sever 
From  the  lioine  of  earlier  youth. 

And  to  trust  her  faith  for  ever 
To  thy  constancy  and  truth. 

If  the  gift  be  worth  thy  keeping. 

She  will  never  mourn  the  day. 

She  will  ne’er  with  woe  or  weeping. 
Grieve  she  gave  her  heart  away  ; 

And  ’tis  thine  the  flow’r  to  cherish 
Wh  ose  germ  of  life’s  with  thee. 

For  with  cold  neglect  ’twill  perish. 

That  would  else  thy  blessing  be. 

It  is  willed  by  Heaven — in  seasr  n 
The  tempter  may  come  near  ; 

And  the  test  of  truth  and  reason 
Is  when  dangers  most  appear  ; 

In  that  hour — thy  heart  assailing, 

Should  forbidden  passions  thrill ; 

Be  thy  love  for  her  prevailing, 

And  thou  shalt  be  happy  still. 
Leamington  Spa. 


Madame  Catai.ani. — A  letter  from  Rome  of  the 
12th  inst ,  announces  the  death  of  this  celebrated 
singer  at  her  villa  near  Sinigaglia  (her  birth-place, 
in  the  Roman  states,  but  towards  the  Adriatic  side), 
at  the  age  of  59.  She  made  her  debut  in  Venice, 
when  but  fifteen  years  old,  and  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1831,  after  being  its  most  brilliant  and  cap¬ 
tivating  ornament  upwards  of  thirty  years.  She 
married  M.  V’alebrique,  a  native  of  Burgundy,  who 
long  predeceased  her,  and  by  whom  she  had  three 
children — we  remember  one  of  them,  a  little  cherub, 
fancifully  making  its  appearance  from  a  pic  at  one 
of  his  charming  mother’s  entertainments,  when  she 
resided  at  Brompton.  It  is  stated  that  Madame  C. 
has  left  the  immense  fortune  of  above  jto3(),000. 
Her  early  education  was  received  in  the  convent  of 
Gubio,  the  site  of  the  famous  Eugubian  tables,  so 
important  in  all  investigation  of  Etrurian  antiqui¬ 
ties  and  language. — Lit.  Gaz. 


Col.  Stoddart. — The  Delhi  Gazette  of  the  28th 
October,  announces  the  arrival,  on  the  5th  Septem¬ 
ber,  of  a  messenger  from  Col.  Stoddart,  at  Hydera¬ 
bad,  (in  Scinde,)  who  had  left  Bokhara  eighty  days 
previously,  but  whose  papers  were  taken  from  him 
in  the  Pisheen  valley,  by  Meer  Dil  Khan.  He  de¬ 
clares  to  have  left  the  Colonel  alive,  although  a 
prisoner,  iu  the  citadel  of  Bokhara ;  but  Capt. 
Conolly  had  been  pul  to  death,  as  had  been  before 
stated.  This  messenger’^  story  is  corroborated  by 
a  letter  received  1^  Col.  Sheil  from  Abdool  Sura- 
inund  and  the  Topchee-bashee  at  Bukhara,  in 
whose  house  Conolly  and  Stoddart  had  lived,  and 
who  claims  3000  tiliahs,  w  hich  he  had  lent  Conol¬ 
ly  ;  ns  a  voucher  for  which  Stoddart  had  supplied 
him  with  a  leaf  out  of  Conolly’s  journal,  which  had 
been  safely  delivered  to  Col.  Sheil. — Court.  Jour. 
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THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA.  | 

From  the  Quaiterly  Review. 

Fetes  et  Souvniirs  du  Congres  de  Vienne; 
Tableaur  des  Salons^  Scenes,  Anecdotiques, 
ft  Portraits;  1814,  181.5.  (Festivities, 
&-C.,  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.)  Parle 
Compte  A.  de  la  Garde.  Paris:  A.  Ap- 
pert  Libraire  Editcur.  2  Tomes,  1843. 

There  were  previous  to  the  present  year 
three  Histories  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
1st,  the  b(Hik  of  De  Pradt ;  2d,  the  History 
of  M.  de  Flassan  ;  and  3d,  the  Journal  of  a 
Nobleman  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  in  London.  The  book  j 
uf  the  Abbe,  and  former  Bishop  of  Mechlin,  | 
is  lively,  startling,  and  showy.  In  order  to 
prove  his  honesty  and  originality — like  our 
own  Cobbett — he  makes  it  a  point  with  him¬ 
self  to  differ  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  therefore  no  marvel  that  he  discov¬ 
ers  that  there  is,  after  all,  nothing  so  very 
wrong  in  the  partitioning  of  Poland  ;  that  the 
aggrandizement  of  Prussia  is  necessary  to 
the  general  equilibrium  of  Europe  ;  and  that 
the  anne.vation  of  Belgium  to  Holland  is  the 
very  perfection  of  wisdom. 

The  book  of  M.  de  Flassan,  entitled  ‘  His- 
toire  du  Congres  de  Vienne,’  and  which  first 
saw  the  light  in  1829,  is  still  more  volumin- 
ous,  though  infinitely  less  readable,  than  the 
production  of  his  apostolic  and  diplomatic 
predecessor.  M.  de  Flassan  had  no  doubt 
the  most  favorable  opportunities  of  writing 
a  correct  and  authentic  work.  He  had  long 
previously  been  employed  at  the  Ministere  des 
Ajfaires  Elrangerts.  He  had  been  advan¬ 
tageously  known  as  the  author  of  a  larger 
work  ill  six  vols.,  commenced  in  1809,  and 
finished  in  1811,  the  ‘  Histoire  Generale  et 
Raisonnee  de  la  Diplomalie  Framjaise,’  so 
that  his  previous  studies  and  researches  had 
eminently  qualified  him  for  the  task  which 
his  government  had  imposed.  But  although 
he  was  clothed  in  an  official  capacity,  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  confidence  of  the  actors  in  this  great 
drama  of  the  Congress  of  the  Nations,  and 
had  moreover  access  to  all  the  protocols  and 
archives,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  more  arid  and 
colourless  production  in  modern  French  lit¬ 
erature  than  the  ‘  Histoire  du  Congres  de 
Vienne.’  Somewhat  of  this  is  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  dry,  dogmatic,  and  formal  style 
of  the  publication,  a  little  perhaps  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subject,  but  most  of  all  to  the  di¬ 
plomatic  drill  which  it  was  necessary  the  au¬ 
thor’s  opinions  should  undergo  before  they 
were  permitted  to  be  given  to  the  reading 
world  of  Europe  and  America.  We  have 
been  told  on  good  authority  that  M.  de  Flas- 
flan  was  forced  to  strike  out  all  the  really 


curious  and  interesting  portions  of  his  MS. 
The  work  as  printed  is  but  a  dull  and  unani¬ 
mated  record  of  facts ;  an  enforced  and  la¬ 
boured  panegyric  on  the  five  powers  and  their 
plenipotentiaries,  whom  the  author  compla¬ 
cently  and  complimentarily  describes  as  ‘  si 
superieures  aux  judgemens  humains  !’* 

The  ‘  Journal  of  a  Nobleman  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna’  may  or  may  not  be  apocry¬ 
phal  ;  but  in  any  event  it  is  a  work  which 
could  have  been  written  by  any  valet  or  gen¬ 
tleman’s  gentleman ;  by  the  lacquey  of  Prince 
Metternich,  or  the  page  of  the  late  Emily 
i  Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  like  every  other 
congress  in  modern  times,  presents  two  dis¬ 
tinct  aspects.  The  one  public  and  patent  to 
all  the  world — the  other  latent  and  unreveal¬ 
ed,  unless  to  the  kings  and  cabinets  initiated. 
The  secret  letters  and  confidential  communi¬ 
cations  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  to  Lord  Bathurst,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October,  1814,  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  January,  1815,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  supplied  the  place  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  plenipotentiary  and  friend  at  the  congress, 
from  February,  1815,  to  the  moment  of  its 
close,  would,  no  doubt,  afford  some  of  the  rar¬ 
est  materials  for  anecdote,  history,  and  me¬ 
moirs  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  these  fa¬ 
miliar  and  confidential  letters  will  ever  be  made 
public  ;  certainly  not  in  our  own  day.  There 
j  was  yet  another  hand  from  which  much  might 
1  have  been  expected.  It  is  well  known  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  congress  the  most,  unreserved  com- 
munication  existed  between  Louis  XVIII. 
and  his  adroit  and  pliant  plenipotentiary.  A 
scholar,  a  man  of  taste  and  erudition,  Louis 
XVI 11,  was  not  only  possessed  with  the  mania 
and  weakness  of  corresponding  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  literary,  political,  and  scientific,  but  his 
most  Christian  majesty  was  also  desirous  of 
learning,  like  all  the  branches  of  the  elder 
Bourbons,  the  little  tittle-tattle,  the  small  gos¬ 
sip,  and  the  secret  scandal,  of  the  rout  cf  kings 
and  rabble  of  ministers  assembled  in  tl  e  capi¬ 
tal  of  thesoidisant  descend  ant  of  all  iheCa*sars. 

Talleyrand  was  too  good  a  courtier  not  to 
gratify  this  royal  yet  paltry  propensity.  There 
was  not  an  intriguing  adventure,  not  a  royal 
and  imperial  amour,  not  a  masked  ball,  not 
a  dinner  or  supper,  or  Tanz  Musique  at  the 
Redoufen  Saal,  which  the  ex-bishop  did  not 
most  unctuously  describe  for  the  pleasure  and 
instruction  of  his  royal  master.  If  Alexan¬ 
der,  in  a  fit  of  half-religious  mysticism,  or 
something  still  more  mundane,  flung  himself 
at  the  feet  of  Madame  de  Krudener  ; — if  Met¬ 
ternich  dallied  till  the  dawn  of  day  in  a  se- 

*  Congres  de  Vienne,  par  De  Flassan,  t.  i  ,'p.  219. 
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eluded  alcove  with  some  pretty  grajinn  ; —  if 
Castlereagh  danced  with  imperturbable  and 
relentless  energy  all  night  long,  disclosing 
his  thin  and  shapeless  calves  in  tight  panta¬ 
loons; — if  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  cracked  a 
coarse  joke  ; — or  that  Daniel  Lambert  of; 
kings,  the  Colossus  of  Wurtemburg,  surfeit- j 
ed  himself  with  a  Brobdignagian  allowance; 

O  o 


of  sturgeon  and  sauer  kraut ; — if  the  sly  and 
insinuating  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  flirted  in 
the  guise  of  a  grisette,  for  some  politic  and 
fraudulent  purpose  ;  or  the  exuberant  humor  ! 
of  his  Majesty  of  Denmark  exuded  in  lively! 
quips  and  cranks,  savoring  more  of  the  fo- 
harct  than  the  cabinet ; — if  the  brisk  and  in¬ 
satiable  vanity  of  Lord  Stewart,  his  inevita-  j 
ble  want  of  tact,  and  unmistakable  want  of  i 
temper,  led  him  into  scrape  after  scrape — all ; 
were  noted  down  by  the  imperturbable  and  | 
inexorable  ex-bishop  with  point  and  precision. 
Nor  did  the  other  sex  escape  unscathed.  The 
fan  of  this  princess,  the  sable  pelisse  of  that, 
the  diamond  stomacher  of  this  duchess,  the 
beautiful  bracelet  of  that  other,  were  all  de¬ 
scribed  and  chronicled  with  the  special 
science  of  a  Storr  and  Mortimer  ;  or,  better 
still,  with  the  glowing  eloquence  of  a  Laure 
(of  the  house  of  Maradan  Carson)  ;  or,  to 
speak  synchronously,  of  a  real  Bourbonite 
bodice-maker  and  legitimate  milliner,  such 
as  Victorine  herself  It  was  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  these  pleasant  missives,  in 
which  the  dresses  and  costumes  of  emperors 
and  empresses,  archdukes  and  archduchesses, 
magnates  and  starosts,  were  graphically  des¬ 
cribed,  that  the  gouty  and  caustic  monarch 
is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  ‘  M.  de  Tal¬ 
leyrand  n’a  oublie  qu’une  seule  chose,  e’est 
de  nous  faire  savoir  quel  etait  son  costume  a 
lui,  car  il  en  a  de  rechange.* 

But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  are  all  these 
confidential  letters  now  ?  This  alone  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  they  are  not  among  the  archives  of 
the  afaires  etrangercs  ;  forjone  fine  morning 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Prince  of 
Ben’eventum  took  the  slight  and  superfluous 
precaution  of  removing  the  secret  and  anec- 
dotical  portion  of  the  letters  to  his  private 
hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin.  There  re¬ 
main,  then,  in  the  archives  of  France  but  the 
political  and  official  correspondence,  which 
is  in  every  sense  public  property.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  portion  of  these  materials  for  fu¬ 
ture  history,  is  the  worthy  and  excellent  M. 
La  Bernardiere,  previously  to  the  first  revo¬ 
lution  a  member  of  the  conorreffation  of  the 


Oratoire,  but  who  subsequently,  on  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  his  order,  embraced  the  career  of 
politics,  and  was  ultimately  employed  as 
Chff  (Ic  Division  in  the  nifaires  ctrangeres. 
It  is  curious  as  well  as  instructive,  at  this 
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distance  of  time,  to  reflect  how  many  eccle¬ 
siastics  were  flung  into  the  stormy  career  of 
politics  by  the  revolution.  Talleyrand,  Min¬ 
ister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Louis,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance,  Fouche,  Minister  of  Police, 
Le  Pradt,  Ambassador  to  Warsaw,  Sieyes, 
of  Pigeon  House  memory,  immortalized  by 
the  greatest  of  orators  and  the  first  of  philo¬ 
sophic  statesmen,  (Burke,)  and  La  Bernar¬ 
diere,  Chef  de  Division,  cum  rnultis  aliis. 
The  only  instance  of  such  a  signal  deviation 
from  an  original  vocation  that  occurs  to  us, 
under  the  government  preceding  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  was  that  in  every  way  most  remarkable 
one,  of  M.  Turgoi.* 

To  return  to  the  matter  more  immediately 
in  hand.  If  the  publication  of  the  private 
papers  of  Castlereagh  and  Wellington  be  dim 
and  distant,  we  fear  that  there  is  still  less 
chance  of  the  correspondence  of  Talleyrand 
being  disclosed  to  a  wondering  and  expectant 
public,  in  all  the  permanency  of  pica  and  long 
primer.  What  then  are  we  to  do?  There  is 
a  morbid  craving,  a  ‘  Morning  Post  *  anxiety 
for  minute  and  petty  details,  and  private  anec¬ 
dote;  and  if  the  primary  evidence  be  wanting 
— if  the  original  deed  be  lost  or  destroyed,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  secondary  evidence  Irt 
this  emergency  of  the  reading  public,  forth 
comes  the  Count  A.  de  la  Garde,  professing 
to  give  his  recollections  and  portraits  of  the 
dinners,  dresses,  and  dances,  of  the  balls  and 
masquerades,  the  masks  and  musical  festivals, 
the  punning  pic-nickery  and  pallardise  of  the 
congress  and  its  complement ;  and  though 
there  be  great  parvity  in  the  idea,  and  albeit 
it  plainly  discloses  a  wonderful  littleness  of 
mind,  still  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the 
Count  has  executed  his  self-appointed  task 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  literary  Introducteur  des 
Ambassadeurs,  and  all  the  gaudy  pride  of  a 
provincial  posture-master.  What  manner  of 
man  is  this  however,  and  where  does  he  come 
from,  who  so  obligingly  ushers  us  into  the  best 
of  company  ?  The  Count  A.  de  la  Garde  was 
we  believe  (though  he  does  not  tell  us  so)  born 
in  France,  somewhere  about  the  year  1782  or 
*83,  and  must  now  therefore  be  in  the  00th  or 
Gist  year  of  his  age.  His  father  (if  we  are 
not  misinformed,  for  on  this  point  also  he  is 
silent)  was  employed  in  the  Ministere  des 
Affaires  Etrangeres.  During  the  progress  of 
the  French  revolution  he  had  constantly  re¬ 
fused  to  emigrate.  Proscribed  because  of  his 
attachment  to  the  legitimate  king,  he  saved 
his  head  from  the  scaffold  by  secreting  himself 
in  the  house  of  a  friend.  When  the  first 
paroxysms  of  the  fever  of  blood  were  over, 

'  See  ‘  Memoires  de  I'Abbe  Morellet,’  tome  i.» 
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the  old  Count  thought  he  might  again  show 
himself  in  a  country  which  he  had  never 
abandoned.  But  his  name  was  still  written 
in  ensanguined  letters  on  the  fatal  list,  and 
proscribed  anew  after  the  I8th  Fructidor,  (4th 
September,  1797,)  he  was  obliged  to  emigrate 
to  escape  a  more  lingering  death  in  the  pesti¬ 
lential  deserts  of  Sinnainary.  He  fled  to 
Hamburg.  His  son,  the  author  of  the  work 
at  present  under  review,  was  his  only  com¬ 
panion.  They  e.xperienced  all  the  miseries  of 
an  involuntary  and  sudden  banishment.  In¬ 
vited  by  the  Count  de  Fersen  to  repair  to 
Sweden,  they  left  Hamburg,  and  travelling  the 
arid  and  sandy  plains  of  Holstein,  gained  Co¬ 
penhagen  on  foot.  They  w^ere  received  with 
the  greatest  kindness  by  the  Count  de  Lowen- 
dall,  whom  the  elder  La  Garde  had  formerly 
known  in  Paris.  By  this  worthy  man,  father 
and  son  were  presented  to  the  prince  royal, 
at  w'hose  grotesque  dress  the  young  emigrant 
had  heartily  laughed  the  day  previously  in  the 
park  of  Copenhagen.  The  poor  young  man 
when  presented  would  have  sunk  dowm  from 
mingled  emotions  of  fear  and  shame  when  he 
found  who  had  really  been  the  subject  of  his 
mirth,  had  he  not  been  encouraged  by  the 
angelic  countenance  of  a  young  woman  by 
the  prince’s  side.  This  was  his  charming 
sister  the  Princess  of  Augustenburg,  who,  with 
an  imploring  look,  besought  her  brother  to 
read  the  petition  of  the  forlorn  exile. 

The  prince  read  the  document  attentively, 
questioned  the  unfortunate  young  man  more 
at  length,  and  having  learned  the  history  of 
his  miserable  pilgrimage,  exclaimed  to  his 
sister,  “  Alas  !  another  victim  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.” 

But  surely  you  know  German  ?”  said  the 
prince. 

“  Not  a  word,”  said  the  young  De  la  Garde. 

Poor  boy  !”  said  the  princess,  “  so  young, 
and  withal  so  much  of  suffering.  How  sad 
and  wearisome,  indeed,  must  your  journey 
have  appeared  over  those  dreary  sands  of  ours; 
an  exile  in  a  strange  land.”  And  the  tears 
.started  into  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  coursed 
each  other  down  her  cheeks. 

But  succor  w'as  at  hand.  An  order  on  the 
royal  treasury  was  soon  given  and  paid,  and 
the  passage  of  the  young  exile  was  taken  on 
board  a  merchant  ship  for  Stockholm,  some¬ 
where  in  the  month  of  March,  1801 ;  but  the 
vessel  being  detained  by  baffling  winds,  he 
was  present  at  the  passage  of  the  Sound  by 
Parker  and  Nelson  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of 
April,  1801 ,  and  did  good  service  to  the  prince, 
by  whose  bounty  he  had  profited  a  few  days 
before. 

At  length,  however,  after  the  signature  of 
the  armistice  which  destroyed  the  armed  neu¬ 


trality  of  the  Northern  Powers,  he  sets  sail  for 
Stockholm,  and  from  thence  proceeds  to  Am¬ 
sterdam  to  join  his  father.  In  that  city  he 
remains  till  Napoleon  has  completely  triumph¬ 
ed  over  all  the  opponents  of  a  consulate  for 
life.  The  First  Consul,  strong  enough  at  this 
juncture — we  suppose  the  0th  Floreal  (26th 
April,  1802),  for  no  dates  are  given — to  be 
clement,  interposes  no  obstacle  to  the  return 
of  those  unfortunate  emigrants  who  had  fled 
to  escape  the  scaflTold.  The  old  Count  de  la 
Garde,  having  at  this  moment  urgent  need  of 
those  pecuniary  resources  without  w  hich  it  is 
impossible  to  live  in  a  land  of  exile,  despatched 
his  son  to  Paris  under  the  care  of  a  M.  Cle¬ 
ment.  They  take  up  their  quarters  at  the 
Hotel  de  Calais,  Rue  Coquilliere.  But  M. 
Clement  is  instantly  called  off*  on  a  family 
business  to  Dijon,  and  recommending  young 
De  la  Garde  to  M.  Chaudeau,  a  pastry  cook 
and  master  of  the  hotel,  the  stripling  is  forth¬ 
with  installed  in  a  modest  bedroom  on  the 
fifth  story  at  the  moderate  rent  of  twelve  francs 
a  month.  The  repasts  of  the  young  emigrant 
are  proportioned  to  the  exiguity  of  his  purse. 
Cold  and  famine  soon  stare  him  in  the  face, 
but  he  nevertheless  feels  all  the  inebriating 
transport  of  a  return  to  his  native  land,  and 
like  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  seems  to  clutch 
the  soil  on  w  hich  he  is  cast.  The  poor  serving 
girl  at  the  hotel  tells  him  of  a  handsome  young 
man,  the  tenant  of  the  bedroom  before  his 
occupancy,  who  had  been  turned  half-naked 
into  the  streets  in  an  inclement  night  by  his 
unfeeling  landlord,  because  he  was  in  arrear 
of  rent.  He  dreams  of  this  remorseless  tapster. 
He  sees  the  horrid  spectre  with  an  unpaid  bill 
in  one  hand,  and  a  padlock  in  the  other  to 
seal  the  door  for  ever  against  him.  Now  he 
no  longer  sleeps  for  dread  of  duns ;  hardly 
does  he  eat.  The  canker  in  his  mind  is  cor¬ 
roding  away  his  feeble  body.  He  cannot  re¬ 
main  still  an  instant.  Out  he  goes  into  the 
heart  of  that  busy,  bustling,  stinking,  sensual 
Paris.  It  is  to  him  a  cold  yet  crowded  wilder¬ 
ness.  He  passes  the  bloi)d-bespotted  Boule¬ 
vards,  traverses  the  Rue  Grange  Bataliere,  and 
thinks  to  come  right  on  the  Hotel  Choiseul, 
which  had  anciently  been  the  happy  home  of 
his  family.  Alas  !  the  hotel  exists  no  longer. 
It  is  transformed  into  an  auction-room.  The 
venerable  house-porter,  too,  is  gone,  and 
nothing  remains  of  the  past  but  the  old  house¬ 
dog  Castor,  who  seems  to  recognise  the  child 
w'ho  had  so  often  pulled  both  ears  and  tail  in 
the  days  of  other  years  and  other  dynasties. 

Whilst  our  hero  was  yet  a  child  living  at 
the  Il6tel  Choiseul,  another  family  inhabited 
a  portion  of  the  house.  There  was  a  young 
daughter  of  this  family,  the  playmate  of  De 
la  Garde’s  infantile  years,  who  subsequently 
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became  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  day,  and 
afterwards  the  wife  of  one  of  the  richest 
bankers  in  Paris,  M.  Recamier.  As  the 
pockets  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  col¬ 
lapsed  from  mere  emptiness,  as  he  could  not 
even  raise  a  trifle  on  the  portrait  of  Louis 
XVI.,  presented  by  the  unfortunate  monarch 
to  his  father,  he  bethought  him  of  this  early 
friend  of  his  youth.  But  Madame  Recamier 
is  living  at  Clichy.  To  Clichy  he  hies  him, 
dressed  out  in  a  three-cornered  chapeau,  which 
his  father  had  never  permitted  him  to  change 
for  a  round  hat,  the  one  being  in  the  old  man’s 
estimate  the  type  of  noblesse,  the  other  of 
sans-culottism.  His  coat  was  the  identical 
upper-vestment,  and  a  motley  one  it  was, 
which  he  had  worn  on  the  day  of  his  first  | 
communion.  It  was  a  black  cloth,  striped 
with  silk  of  the  same  color.  His  trousers  of 
nankeen,  were  buckled  at  the  knees  with  pre- 
Adamite  buckles,  his  doublet  was  lapelled  and 
embroidered  with  flowers,  while  his  laced 
buskins  disclosed  to  the  eye  in  all  their  radiant 
colors  a  pair  of  gaudy  silk  stockings  which 
had  belonged  to  Gustavus  HI.  of  Sweden,  and 
of  which  the  monarch’s  valet  de  chambre  had 
made  the  young  emigrant  a  present  at  Stock¬ 
holm.  ‘  Will  she  receive  me,  will  she  recog¬ 
nize  me  V  thought  he  as  he  approached  the 
porter’s  lodge  at  Clichy.  He  sent  in  his 
name,  and  was  met  with  the  freezing  answer, 

*  Madame  regrets  she  cannot  receive  you  to¬ 
day.  Not  having  the  honor  of  being  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  you,  she  begs  that  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  her  in  writing  of 
the  object  of  your  visit.’  Years  had  certainly 
rolled  by,  yet  it  was  hard  to  be  thus  forgotten. 
The  exile  was  about  to  wander  silently  and 
sadly  aw'ay,  when  he  bethought  him  of  the 
name  of  ‘  Lolo,’  the  very  sobriquet  of  his  in¬ 
fancy,  and  by  which  he  had  often  been  called 
by  the  owner  of  the  chateau  of  Clichy  ;  when, 
presto !  the  magic  of  that  little  w'ord  opens 
to  him  the  house  and  table  of  Madame  Re¬ 
camier,  by  whom  he  is  received  with  hospi¬ 
tality  and  succored  in  the  manner  most  grate¬ 
ful  to  his  wants  and  his  feelings. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  spunge  for  ever  on  the 
bounty  of  any  one,  much  less  of  a  noble- 
hearted  woman,  and  the  young  La  Garde 
again  travels  back  to  Sweden,  from  whence, 
at  the  invitation  of  Count  Felix  Potocki,  so 
well  known  by  his  colossal  fortune,  his  im¬ 
mense  popularity,  and  the  important  part  he 
took  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  he  proceeds 
to  Poland.  At  Tulczim,  the  chateau  of  the 
count,  and  where  hospitality  was  practised  on 
a  scale  absolutely  regal,  we  conjecture  (for 
.  nothing  is  positively  stated)  De  la  Garde 
remained  some  years.  This  must  have  been 
one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  life.  The 
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house  was  always  filled  with  company.  Some¬ 
times  visits  were  made  of  three  years’  length. 

A  gay  and  gorgeous  hospitality  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  Horses,  equipages,  and  servants, 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitor.  There 
w’ere  plays,  and  hunting-parties,  and  operas, 
and  the  Polish  poet  Trembecky,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  was  an  inmate  of  the  cas¬ 
tle,  whose  fair  mistress,  the  Countess  Potocka, 
was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  accom¬ 
plished  women  in  Europe.  The  history  of 
this  lady,  born  a  Greek  of  the  Fanal,  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  romance.  It  w  as  for  her  that  the  garden 
I  of  Sophiowka,  one  of  the  rarest  in  Europe, 
was  created,  on  the  site  of  that  spot  famed  as 
the  place  where  Ovid  was  exiled.  There,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Steppes  of  Yedissen,  was 
created  a  garden  rivalling  that  far-famed  gar¬ 
den  of  Armida.  From  Poland  young  De  la 
Garde  proceeds  to  Russia.  Many  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  are  spent  betw'een  Petersburg 
and  Moscow.  He  visits  the  Crimea  too,  and 
Kioff.  From  his  intimacy  with  Tettenborn, 
De  Witt,  Ouvaroff*,  and  others  of  the  Russian 
army,  we  incline  to  think  he  must  have  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  Czar  ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  if  he  had  ever  worn  a  Russian 
epaulette,  he  had  cast  it  off  before  the  autumn 
of  1814. 

He  arrived  in  Vienna  in  the  last  days  of 
September,  1814.  The  fetes  had  already 
commenced.  There  w'ere,  he  says,  nearly 
100,000  strangers  already  arrived.  But  surely 
here  must  be  some  gross  mistake.  Even  in 
1839  Vienna  contained  only  8200  houses,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  century  previous  the  number 
could  not  have  exceeded  7000.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  Vienna  in  1814  did  not  amount  to 
300,000,  and  any  one  who  know's  any  thing 
of  the  city,  containing  as  it  does  only  127 
streets,  or  its  faubourgs,  (like  the  P.  S.  to  a 
lady’s  letter,)  more  important  and  considerable 
than  the  city  itself,  will  at  once  presume  that 
it  w’as  quite  impossible  that  accommodation 
could  have  been  found  for  at»  additional  third, 
suddenly  and  uno  Jlatu  added  to  the  ordinary 
population.  It  has  been  our  good  or  ill  for¬ 
tune  to  have  three  times  visited  this  celebrated 
capital,  and  we  never  on  any  occasion  heard 
the  number  of  strangers  estimated  at  above 
5000.  Nor  did  they  amount  to  any  thing  like 
that  number,  as  we  happen  to  know,  in  the 
year  1831,  the  period  of  the  marriage  of  the 
present  Emperor.  There  is  evidently,  there¬ 
fore,  great  exaggeration  in  this  estimate.  We 
are  as  little  disposed  to  credit  that  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  paid  for  his  apartment,  during  his 
sejour  in  that  capital,  5()0/.  a  month,  or  at  the 
rate  of  6000/.  a  year,  as  even  now,  thirty  years 
later,  when  prices  and  population  have  greatly 
increased,  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  city 
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mi<rht  be  obtained  at  a  rent  of  200/.  a  month, 
or  2400/.  a  year.  One  of  the  first  visits  of 
De  la  Garde  was  to  the  renowned  and  witty 
Prince  de  Li^ne,  then  in  his  80th  year.  As 
fully  one  third  of  these  volumes  is  filled  with 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  prince,  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  a 
man  but  little  known  to  the  present  generation, 
and  of  whom  no  biography  is  attempted  in 
these  columns. 

Charles  Joseph  Prince  de  Ligne,  born  in 
1735,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  Belgium,  of  which  the 
House  of  d’ Aremberg  is  but  a  younger  branch. 
He  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  field-marshals, 
a  dignity  which  he  himself  attained  late  in 
life.  There  was  no  man  of  his  day  who  at¬ 
tained  greater  perfection  in  what  the  French 
call  the  *  art  de  vivre’  than  the  Prince  de  Ligne. 
The  tone  and  polish  of  his  manners,  the  charm 
and  grace  of  his  conversation,  the  readiness 
and  piquancy  of  his  wit,  always  subservient 
to  good  taste  and  good  feeling,  were  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  manly  beauty  of  his  per¬ 
son.  He  entered  the  Austrian  service  in  1751. 
His  advancement  was  rapid  and  deserved,  for 
every  step  was  the  price  of  some  glorious  and 
daring  deed  of  valor.  During  the  seven  years’ 
war  and  the  campaigns  of  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  against  the  Turks,  he  particularly 
distinguished  himself.  But  his  literary,  civil, 
and  social  triumphs  were  equally  remarkable. 
The  twenty-nine  volumes  of  his  published 
works  are  but  little  known  in  England.  Four¬ 
teen  volumes  of  these  are  devoted  to  military 
affairs,  and  though  nearly  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  they  were  published,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  even  in  our  day  to  read  them  without 
being  struck  by  the  profoundness,  originality, 
and  singular  power  of  minute  observation 
disclosed  in  the  ‘  Fantaisies  et  Prejuges  Mili- 
taires,’  a  copy  of  which,  printed  at  what  he 
called  his ‘refuge’  at  Leopoldberg  near  Vienna, 
we  have  now  before  us.  It  is,  however,  on 
his  letters,  memoirs,  and  detached  thoughts, 
that  the  fame  of  De  Ligne,  as  an  author,  must 
chiefly  rest.  We  find  in  these  depth  without 
pretension,  originality  without  egotism,  and 
that  indescribable  laisser  aller  manner,  that 
‘  beau  disordre,’  that  negligent  grace  often 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  practised  art. 
We  can  well  conceive  in  reading  the  playful 
and  agreeable  letters  of  the  old  marshal, 
models  of  a  ‘  style  parle,’  how  he  must  have 
amused  the  Empress  Catherine  in  that  famous 
journey  into  the  Crimea  in  1787,  when  the 
Semiramis  of  the  north  was  accompanied  by 
the  playful  historian  of  the  journey,  by  Potem¬ 
kin,  M.  de  Segur,  and  our  own  agreeable 
Fitzherbert,  afterward  Lord  St.  Helens.  One 
of  the  remarkable  things  we  shall  ever  remem¬ 


ber,  was  a  description  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  of  that  same  journey  by  that  old  English 
diplomatist,  who  once  observing  his  pretty 
mistress  gazing  at  the  silver  glory  of  the 
moon  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  gracefully 
and  gallantly  exclaimed,  ‘  Ne  la  regardez  pas 
trop,  ma  chere,  car  je  ne  puis  pas  vous  la 
donner.’* 

Under  the  wings  of  this  Nestor  the  favorite 
of  Catherine,  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Joseph 
IL,  was  De  la  Garde  introduced  to  the  gay 
scenes  of  that  gormandizing  capital,  whose 
inhabitants  think  that  man  was  destined  by 
a  superior  and  superintending  power  to  eat 
much  and  long. 

Oben  wolint  ein  Geist  der  nicht 
Menschlich  zOrnt  und  sohmalet, 

Noch  initWolken  im  Gesicht 
KQss  and  Flaschen  zahlet : 

Nein  ;  Er  lachclt  n>ild  herab, 

Wenn  sich  zwiscben  Wieg  und  Grab 
Seine  Kinder  freuen. 

‘  You^are  come  in  the  nick  of  time,’  said 
the  old  warrior,  as  De  la  Garde  entered 
his  antechamber.  ‘  All  Europe  is  at  Vienna. 
But  the  web  of  politics  is  embroidered  with 
fetes.  The  Congress  does  not  march,  but 
it  dances.  Heaven  knows,  enough.  There 
is  a  rabble  of  kings  here,  and  you  cannot 
turn  the  corner  of  a  street  without  jostling  a 
majesty.  But  dine  with  me  to-morrow  at 
four,  and  we  will  afterwards  goto  the  Redou- 
ten  ball.’  And  to  the  ball  they  did  go.  There 
the  old  marshal  does  the  honors  to  his  young 
friend,  and  points  out  all  the  remarkable 
characters.  That  graceful,  marshal-looking 
man  is  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  gives 
his  arm  to  Prince  Eugene  Beiiuharnais,  for 
whom  he  has  a  real  liking.  When  Eugene 
first  arrived  here  with  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
his  father-in-law,  the  court  of  Austria  long 
hesitated  as  to  the  rank  that  he  should  have, 
but  the  Emperor  of  Russia  gave  ‘  so  decided 
an  opinion  that  he  is  now  treated  with  the 
honors  due  to  his  station.’ 

That  grave-looking  person  dancing  with 
the  handsome  Neapolitan  with  the  gracefully 
rounded  arms,  and  the  elegant  figure.  Is  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  open  countenanced, 
honest-looking  fellow,  is  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  pale  person  near  him  with  the  aqui¬ 
line  nose,  and  the  white  hairs,  the  King  of 
Denmark.  The  lively  humor  and  happy  repar¬ 
tees  of  the  Dane  have  made  him  the  delight 
of  the  royal  and  imperial  circles.  He  is 
called  here  ‘  le  loustic  de  la  Brigade  Sou- 
veraine.*  That  ‘  tun  of  a  man’  is  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg;  near  him  is  his  son,  who  is 
in  love  with  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 

*  ‘  M6moires  de  Marmontel.’ 
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And  now,  having  pointed  out  the  principal 
figures,  the  old  man  allowed  his  protege  to 
shift  for  himself.  There  he  saw  in  wander¬ 
ing  round  the  room,  Zibin,  whom  he  had 
known  at  Moscow  in  1812,  and  with  whom 
he  had  visited  the  Crimea,  the  Ukraine,  and 
Turkey,  and  Achille,  Rouen,  and  Bulgaria, 
and  Cariati,  and  Tettenborn,  and  many  others 
quoh  nunc  perscrihere  longum  est. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  grand  military 
festival,  at  which  all  the  sovereigns,  to  use  a 
French  phrase,  assisted,  and  at  which  they 
took  their  places  (to  avoid  all  quarrels  about 
precedence)  according  to  age,  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg,  as  the  oldest  king,  being  al¬ 
lowed  the  pas.  The  arrangement  was  found 
so  convenient  that  it  was  not  afterwards  de¬ 
parted  from.  The  sovereigns  next  exchanged 
orders,  crosses,  and  decorations,  and  then 
gave  each  other  regiments  in  their  different 
armies.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  all 
the  ten  digits  of  all  the  thousands  of  tailors  in 
Vienna  were  put  into  motion,  that,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  might  instantly 
appear  in  the  uniform  of  the  Imperial  Guards 
of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 
Malvolio’s  going  cross-gartered  was  a  faint 
type  of  this  huge  and  heinous  piece  of  Im¬ 
perial  and  Royal  tomfoolery.  Then  there 
was  such  a  lavish  giving  of  presents.  The 
Calmuc-visaged  Czar  presented  a  fur  dress- 
ing-gown  to  his  elderly  brother  of  Austria, 
while  the  starch  and  stiff  King  of  Prussia, 
not  to  be  outdone,  offered  to  the  Kaiser 
Franz  a  silver  basin  and  ewer,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  keep  a  clean  pair  of  hands  if 
not  a  clear  conscience.  Nor  were  these  the 
only  civilities.  One  day  Franz  was  driving 
in  the  Prater,  and  wishing  to  get  out  and 
walk,  he  tried  to  catch  the  eye  of  some  of 
his  lacqueys ;  but  in  vain.  Alexander,  who 
is  on  horseback  quick  as  lightning,  divines 
his  intention,  jumps  from  his  steed,  and  with 
all  the  agility  of  a  running-footman,  and  all 
the  cunning  of  a  Cossack,  offers  his  arm  to 
his  less  nimble  brother.  At  this  spectacle 
of  apt  graciousness,  says  simple  Count 
La  Garde,  the  w'elkin  rang  with  acclama¬ 
tions. 

Meanwhile  the  deliberations  of  the  Great 
Council  were  enveloped  in  mystery,  but  a 
thousand  conjectures  were  hazarded  at  the 
saloons  of  the  Countess  de  Fuchs,  then  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  Viennese  la¬ 
dies.  The  countess  was  ten  years  later,  as 
•  we  know  from  experience,  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  women  in  the  high  society  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  but  at  the  epoch  of  the  Congress  she 
must  have  been  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame. 
Her  circle  was,  in  1815,  composed  of  the 
Countess  of  Pletemberg,  of  the  Duchesses  of 


Sagan  and  Exerenza,  and  their  sister  Ma¬ 
dame  Edmund  de  Perigord  (better  known  in 
London  as  Madame  de  Dino),  niece  by  mar¬ 
riage  of  Talleyrand,  and  born  Duchess  of 
Courlande,  of  the  Chanoinesse  Kinski,  the 
Duke  of  Dalberg,  Marshal  Walmoden,  the 
three  Counts  Pahlen,  the  Prince  Philip  of 
Hesse  Homburg,  the  Prince  Paul  Eslerhazy, 
afterwards  ambassador  in  England  ;  the 
Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  Russian 
General  de  Witt,  M.  deGentz,  General  Nos- 
titz,  Varnhagen,  the  poet  Carpani,  and 
Ompteda,  ex-minister  of  Westphalia,  only  ex- 
minister,  because  there  was  no  longer  a  king¬ 
dom  of  Westphalia  to  serve;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  George  Sinclair,  lately  M.  P.  for 
Perthshire,  or  Caithness,  we  forget  which, 
and  son  of  old  mangel-wurzel  Sir  John. 
Madame  Fuchs  had  retained  the  old  Vien¬ 
nese  habit  of  eating  supper,  and  at  her  hotel 
La  Garde  became  a  regular  habitue. 

On  the  third  day  of  his  arrival,  our  young 
friend  (for  he  was  young  thirty  years  ago), 
paid  a  visit  to  Talleyrand,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  180G,  and  received  an  invitation 
to  dinner.  Few  persons  had  been  invited. 
There  were  present,  of  course,  the  different 
members  of  the  French  embassy,  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Edmund  de  Perigord,  but  beside  these 
the  only  guests  were  Count  Razomowski, 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  and 
De  la  Garde,  who  had  now  seen  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  for  the  first  time.  Pozzo  appeared  to 
have  all  the  Corsican  finesse^  vivacity,  and 
imagination.  ‘La  France,’  said  he,  ‘est 
une  marmite  bouillante ;  il  faut  y  rejeter 
tout  ce  qui  en  sort.’  But  though  the  con¬ 
versation  of  the  Corsican  w’as  piquant  and 
pointed,  yet  it  was  easy  to  see,  says  De  la 
Garde,  that  the  scholarship  of  which  he  made 
a  parade  was  neither  ripe  nor  profound.  He 
had  a  perfect  mania  for  quotation,  but  his  ci¬ 
tations  wanted  variety.  In  an  after-dinner 
argument  he  supported  his  opinion  by  a 
passage  from  Dante,  a  phrase  of  Tacitus, 
and  some  shreds  and  patches  from  English 
orators.  La  Bernardiere,  who  sat  next  to 
De  la  Garde,  told  him  he  had  heard  the  very 
same  quotations  two  days  before  at  a  dinner 
at  Prince  Hardenberg’s.  But  this  conversa¬ 
tional  legerdemain  is  practised  not  only  by 
the  gay  tirailleurs  of  the  dinner-table,  but  by 
the  heavy  humdrum  brigade  of  the  house  of 
commons  and  demagogues  resort  to  the  trick 
as  well  as  diplomatists.  An  evening  party 
followed,  of  which  the  Countess  Perigord  did 
the  honors  with  enchanting  grace.  Our  au¬ 
thor  is  delighted  with  his  dinner  and  his 
host.  Though  there  was  something  cold  and 
indifferent  in  the  demeanor  and  manners  of 
Talleyrand,  yet  when  he  desired  to  please, 
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every  word,  every  look,  every  gesture  told. 
Flexible,  graceful,  easy,  and  profound,  he 
was  equally  at  home  in  a  congress  as  in  a 
drawing-room,  mastering  the  most  knotty 
and  important  questions  in  the  one,  by  the 
elevated  comprehensiveness  of  a  mind  devoid 
of  prejudice  and  passion,  and  charming  the 
domestic  circle  in  the  other,  by  happy  sallies, 
or  that  sly  and  quiet  humor,  that  sure  and 
exquisite  tact,  in  which  he  was  so  wonderful 
a  proficient.  Happy  the  man,  says  our  au¬ 
thor,  who  is  placed  in  the  morning  next  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  and  in  the  evening  next 
Prince  Talleyrand. 

The  next  visit  which  La  Garde  made  in 
company  with  the  Prince  de  Ligne  was  to 
Isabey,  the  painter.  ‘  A  congress  is  about 
to  be  held  at  Vienna,  go  there,’  said  Talley¬ 
rand,  and  straightway  Isabey  went.  ‘  I  have 
come  to  Vienna,  M.  le  Mar^chal,’  said  the 
painter,  ‘  in  the  hope  of  reproducing  the 
features  of  all  the  remarkable  persons,  and  I 
ought  undoubtedly  to  commence  with  you, 
my  good  prince.’ 

‘  Assurement  en  ma  qualite  de  doyen 
d’age,’  was  the  old  man’s  reply.  Every  one 
has  seen  either  the  original  or  engravings  of 
Isabey’s  celebrated  chef-d ceuvre  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna.  The  picture  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  congress  at  the  moment  when 
Prince  Metternich  introduces  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Lord  Castlereagh  is  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  mass  of  ministers.  Near  him  is 
Talleyrand,  distinguished  by  his  immovable 
imperturbability,  whilst  round  him  are  group¬ 
ed  Nesselrode,  Humboldt,  Hardenberg,  Sta- 
kelberg,  and  the  other  plenipotentiaries.  It 
was  not  originally  intended  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  should  figure  in  the  picture,  for 
he  did  not  come  to  Vienna  till  the  month  of 
February,  when  the  design  had  been  already 
sketched,  but  his  arrival,  even  thus  late,  ne¬ 
cessitated  the  introduction  of  so  important  a 
personage ;  and  Isabey,  to  whom  but  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  canvass  remained,  with  the  quick  feli¬ 
city  of  a  man  of  real  genius  made  a  merit  of 
what  to  an  ordinary  artist  would  have  been  a 
misadventure,  and  by  a  happy  hit,  brought  I 
forward  the  Great  Duke  as  being  introduced 
by  Metternich  when  the  Congress  was  in  full 
sitting.  Thus  were  the  exigencies  of  chrono¬ 
logy,  and  the  exiguity  of  the  canvass  by  a 
happy  combination  at  once  reconciled. 

For  a  long  while  Humboldt  refused  to  sit 
for  his  portrait,  excusing  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  not  on  principle  pay 
for  so  plain  a  face.  At  length  he  consented, 
unnecessarily  stipulating,  that  he  should  not 
pay  a  doit.  The  portrait,  when  finished,  was 
a  striking  likeness.  ‘  Ah  !  ah  !’  said  the  great 
naturalist,  ‘  I  have,  indeed,  paid  nothing  for 


my  portrait,  but  Isabey  has  had  his  revenge.’ 
The  face  is  a  perfect  resemblance  of  the 
original. 

The  next  day  our  author  was  present  at 
the  fete  of  the  people,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  rode  to  the  Prater.  There  was  Lord 
Stewart  driving  his  four-in-hand,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  in  a  curricle,  with  his 
sister  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  On  one 
side  of  the  vehicle  rode  Prince  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais :  on  the  other,  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Wurtemburg.  Further  on  in  the  drive,  our 
hero  fell  in  with  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  son  of 
the  Hospodar  of  Wailachia,  his  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  jabbering  sinu¬ 
ous  Sclavonian  Koslowski,  minister  of  Rus¬ 
sia  at  the  court  of  Turin,  and  spruce  young 
Luccheseni  {El  muchacho  ticne  talcnto),  who 
was  what  the  Spaniards  call  Privado^  and 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  better  known  as  the  profuse  and  profli¬ 
gate  Eliza  Bacciochi,  the  eldest  sister  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  four  friends  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  Kaiserinn  von  CEsterreich^ 
where  they  enjoyed  an  excellent  dinner,  sea¬ 
soned  with  some  of  the  over  coarse  stories  of 
Koslowski,  who  romanced  with  more  than  the 
usual  readiness  and  recklessness  of  a  Russian. 

Thence  they  adjourned  to  the  little  theatre 
of  Leopoldstadt,  where  they  saw  Caroline, 
the  pretty  check-taker  of  the  Diana  baths, 
transformed  into  a  great  lady  sitting  in  her 

private  box.  The  fancy  of  the  king  of - 

had  caused  this  metamorphosis,  and  when 
the  business  of  the  Congress  was  over,  and 
this  faded  Covent  Garden  flower  palled  on 
the  taste  of  her  princely  paramour,  he  direct¬ 
ed  the  great  Israelite  banker  of  Vienna,  to 
count  out  yearly  12,000  florins  to  his  aban¬ 
doned  Ariadne. 

Each  nation  had  her  especial  queen  of  the 
drawing-room,  during  the  season  of  the  con¬ 
gress.  France  was  represented  by  Madame 
Edmund  de  Perigord,  Prussia  by  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  Denmark  by  the 
Countess  BernstorfT,  England  by  Lady 
Castlereagh,  afterwards  Emily  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  and  Russia  by  the  Princess 
Bagration.  The  Princess  Bagration  was  then 
in  all  the  lustre  of  her  beauty.  Young,  fair 
as  alabaster,  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  rose, 
with  small,  delicately  chiselled  features,  a 
soft  and  expressive  countenance,  full  of  sen¬ 
sibility,  an  uncertain  and  timid  air,  a  figure 
petite,  yet  perfectly  proportioned ;  she  united 
the  Oriental  langour  to  the  Andalusian  grace. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  her 
salons  were  thronged.  Russians,  of  course, 
were  there  in  crowds,  including  the  Emperor, 
Nesselrode,  di  Borgo,  Razumowski,  Volkon- 
ski,  and  Nariskin,  the  inevitable  Koslowski, 
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and  the  Count  and  Countess  Tolstoy,  but 
there  too  were  all  the  sovereigns,  and  their 
ambassadors,  the  beautiful  Princess  of  Tour 
and  Taxis,  sister  to  the  still  more  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  (clueen  of  Prussia,  and  the 
chronicler  of  the  assembly,  our  unerring  in¬ 
formant,  De  la  Garde.  It  was  at  a  lottery 
drawn  at  this  hotel  on  the  evening  in  ques¬ 
tion,  that  the  monster  in  human  shape,  (for 
he  had  neither  the  look,  form,  nor  gait  of 
humanity,)  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
gained  a  pair  of  beautiful  porcelain  vases, 
which  had  been  sent  for  from  the  manufac¬ 
tory  at  Berlin,  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  He 
at  once  presented  them  to  the  charming  hos¬ 
tess.  Honest  old  Max  of  Bavaria  won  a  box 
of  mosaic,  which  he  gave  to  Mary  Esterhazy, 
and  Capo  d’lstria,  a  steel  ornament,  which 
he  gallantly  transferred  to  Katherine  Volkon- 
ski.  Alexander  gained  two  bronze  candle¬ 
sticks,  which  he  did  not  leave  with  the  hostess^ 
but  carried  off,  like  a  crafty  Cossack  as  he 

was,  to  a  Mademoiselle  L - ,  with  whom 

he  occupied  his  leisure  hours.  An  avaricious 
autocrat  was  this  same  Alexander  Romanzoff, 
pitifully  parsimonious  as  one  of  those  canny 
children  of  the  Canongate,  who  come  to 
penny-a-line  away  their  thrifty  genius  in  Lon¬ 
don  smoke,  living  on  the  luxury  of  a  haporth 
of  wheaten  bread,  until  in  the  fulness  of  time 
and  of  fasting  they  became  editors  and  pro¬ 
prietors  of  journals.  East  India  directors,  ser- 
geants-at-law  and  queen’s  counsel,  or  perad- 
venture  attorneys-general  or  lords  chancellors 
of  England  or  Ireland.  All  the  linen  which 
the  Emperor  wore,  says  La  Garde,  was  con- 
fectionne — (the  word  is  sublimely  transcen¬ 
dental,  and  untranslatable)  —  confectionne 
mark  you,  by  the  pretty  hands  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Nariskin.  He  might  have  accepted  the 
work,  saith  our  moralizing  cicerone ;  nothing 
more  simple  than  that,  but  then  he  should 
have  paid  like  a  gentleman  for  Coulson’s  best 
Belfast  linen,  or  Horrock’s  superior  long 
cloth.  But  no ;  Nariskin’s  fingers  were  work- 
ed  to  the  stumps.  She  was  worse  treated 
than  Moses’  or  Myer’s  women.  They  receive 
6d  a  shirt,  saith  our  tender-hearted  ‘  Times,’ 
and  find  their  own  thread  and  rushlight;  but 
the  sewing  woman  of  this  cruel  Czar,  found 
her  own  lights  and  linen,  the  stuff  and  stitch¬ 
ing  were  all  her  own,  too,  and  she  had  but 
her  labor  for  her  pains  No  wonder  that 
Nariskin  told  the  tale  of  shabbiness  to  all  the 
little  great  who  would  listen  to  it  in  town 
and  suburb — on  the  Bastei,  in  the  Graben, 
or  the  more  crowded  Kohl  Markt. 

Early  the  following  morning  there  was  a 
breakfast  at  a  country-box  of  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  at  the  Kahlenberg,  and  after  that  a 
rendezvous  at  Ypsilanti’s  Hotel.  Behold, 


[March, 

says  the  Greek,  to  the  wondering,  yet  believ¬ 
ing  Gaul,  the  six  billets  doux  1  have  received 
since  yesterday,  and  in  different  languages 
too,  in  Italian,  in  French,  ay,  even  in  Greek. 

A  billet-doux  wrillen  in  Greek, 

The  thought  puts  me  quite  in  passion  ; 

Could  Lt>nginus  teach  Gratiniis  to  speak 
SoA  nonsense  to  llospodars  of  fashion. 

There,  however,  the  billets  lay  in  black 
and  white,  each  of  these  amorous  missives 
proposing  an  assignation  at  a  different  parish 
church.  But  instead  of  going  to  any  of  the 
churches,  the  hungry  young  Hospodar  gallop¬ 
ed  off  to  the  Princess  Helene  Sowaroff ’s  to  a 
dejeuner  d  la  fourchette^  where  it  may  be 
that  he  swallowed  cutlets  of  Archangel  sal¬ 
mon,  some  slices  of  raw  ham,  a  pot  of  ancho¬ 
vies,  and  a  dish  of  fresh  caviar,  washed  down 
with  either  a  bottle  of  Beaune,  or  a  quart  of 
quass,  or  a  full  measure  of  Crimean  cham¬ 
pagne,  or  an  honest  bottle  of  Barclay’s  brown 
stout,  all  of  which  we  have  seen  produced  at 
breakfast  tempo  fa  both  at  Moscow  and  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  At  this  breakfast  Ypsilanti  is  in¬ 
sidiously  encouraged  by  the  hostess  to  labor 
in  the  regeneration  of  his  country,  Greece  ; 
not  that  any  Russian  under  the  sun  cared 
then,  or  cares  now,  a  rush  for  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Greece ;  but  that  in  the  confusion 
and  scramble  and  we/ee,  the  Muscovite  al¬ 
ways  cherishes  the  latent  hope,  that  his  kith, 
kin,  or  country  may  profit.  Too  well  did  the 
young  Hospodar  learn  the  lesson  taught  him 
by  female  lips;  and,  after  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  fruitless  and  bootless  insurrec¬ 
tion,  he  was  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity  aban¬ 
doned  and  disowned  by  Russia.  Capo  d’ls¬ 
tria,  who,  for  his  own  selfish  and  sinister  pur¬ 
poses,  had  urged  the  young  man  to  take  the 
fatal  step,  was  the  first  to  counsel  his  dismissal 
from  the  Russian  service.  Arrested  by  the 
Austrian  authorities,  he  remained  seven  long 
years  a  prisoner,  and  died  at  Vienna  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1828,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  His  death  arose  from  disease 
superinduced  by  his  long  imprisonment. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  to  a  heron 
shooting-party,  but  we  must  give  him  rendez¬ 
vous  after  the  interval  of  a  day  at  the  Prince 
de  Ligne’s  country-box,  where  he  met  old 
Nowosiltzoff*,  in  his  youth  a  page  of  Cathe¬ 
rine,  then  a  councillor  of  state  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  Nowosiltzoff,  whom  we  remem¬ 
ber  as  afterwards  the  terror  and  scourge  of 
Warsaw  in  1828  and  1829,  but  who  was 
nevertheless  known  to  us  as  an  agreeable  and 
well-informed  man  in  private  life,  was  then 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  constitution 
for  Poland.  There  was  a  long  discussion 
between  the  Prince  and  the  Russian  council¬ 
lor  on  the  subject  of  Polish  independence ; 
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but  although  De  Ligne  took  the  popular  and 
generous  view,  still  we  are  bound  fairly  to 
admit,  with  Nowosiltzoflf,  that  without  fron¬ 
tiers  and  without  fortresses, Poland  must  either 
be  an  armed  camp  in  the  heart  of  peaceful 
Europe,  presenting  living  ramparts  in  the 
shape  of  her  own  warlike  pospolite,  or  she 
must  become  the  appendage  of  some  first-rate 
power  possessing  those  natural  frontiers  or 
fortresses  wanting  to  unhappy  Sarrnatia. 
That  evening  there  was  a  grand  carnival, 
followed  by  romances  sung  by  the  Princess 
Paul  Esterhazy,  the  Countess  Zichy,  Jind  the 
Duchess  of  Sagan.  But  it  would  require  an¬ 
other  Ariosto  to  go  over  this  ground.  In¬ 
trigues  of  all  kinds,  however,  lie  hidden  un¬ 
der  these  fetes.  It  is  an  imbroglio^  said  De 
Ligne,  where  the  Almavivas  and  the  Figaros 
are  plentiful  as  blackberries.  As  to  the  Ba¬ 
sils,  they  are  thick  enough  strown  every¬ 
where  :  but  heaven  forbid  that  we  may  not 
at  the  end  be  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the 
gay  barber — 

“  Mais  enfin  qui  Irompe  t’on  ici.” 

Now  they  arrived  at  the  jyorte  corhere  of  the 
Prince’s  hotel.  On  the  door  was  engraved 
his  motto  : 

Quo  res  cumque  cadunt  semper  stat  Linea  reeta. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mansion,  facing  the 
Danube,  were  these  lines: 

Sans  remords,  sans  regrets,  sans  craintc,  sans  envie. 

Pleasure  must  at  length  give  way  to  sleep, 
and  to  sleep  they  go  at  last.  Next  day  there 
is  a  comedy  at  court ;  the  Peres  Nobles  fall 
to  the  lot  of  elderly  princes ;  an  empress  may 
be  seen  doing  the  grandes  utilites,  and  an 
Imperial  Duke  barbers,  gardeners,  and  tutti 
quant i.  We  cannot  run  down  such  small 
deer  as  this,  nor  stop  to  witness  the  first  tab¬ 
leau,  even  though  it  be  Louis  XIV.  aux  pieds 
de  Madame  de  la  Valliere.  In  one  of  the 
tableaux  there  was  a  Jupiter  wanting.  The| 
part  fell  fortuitously,  like  the  crown  of  Bel¬ 
gium  fifteen  years  afterwards,  to  Leopold  of 
Saxe  Coburg,  then  a  remarkably  handsome 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life.  When  the  Apollo 
came  to  dress  for  his  part  he  was  found  to 
have  a  fierce  pair  of  moustaches.  These 
were  sacrificed  to  the  inexorable  scissors,  and 
the  full-grown  fix)ls  of  quality  were  in  ecstasies 
as  the  stubble  was  shaved  away.  Venus  was 
represented  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith’s  daughter, 
the  old  blue  jacket  having  come  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  incense  the  kings  against  far  honest- 
er  and  heartier  fellows,  the  Barbary  pirates. 
But  in  the  end  gallant  Sir  Sidney  took  no¬ 
thing  by  his  motion,  either  in  reference  to  the 
pirates  or  to  the  legitimate  descendant  of  in¬ 


flexible  old  Tete  de  Fer^  the  Colonel  Gustaf¬ 
son,  for  whose  divine-right  pretensions  the 
admiral  stickled  with  impetuous  pertinacity. 
During  the  representation  of  the  last  tableau, 
Baron  Thierry,  a  young  Frenchman  attached 
to  the  legation  of  Portugal,  executed  with 
great  taste  a  solo  on  the  harp.  An  imperial 
lady  fell  in  love  w  ith  him,  but  it  was  a  manage 
manque  after  all,  and  Thierry  has  since  in 
revenge  set  up  for  himself  in  the  kingly  or 
imperial  line,  at  some  unpronounceable  isle 
in  the  Pacific  ocean.  Lord  Stewart  is  all 
this  while  running  about  with  noisy  mobility, 
chattering  ‘  chough’s  language.’  lie  is  all 
fine  feathers  and  fustian,  and  therefore  goes 
by  the  nickname  of  Paon  Dorc. 

What  a  diflerent  man,  however,  is  that 
pale-faced  biped  in  the  corner  from  this  thing 
manufactured  of  gold  lace  and  pipe  clay. 
That  quiet,  modest  person  is  De  Gentz,  to 
whom  all  the  state  secrets  of  Europe  are 
open,  and  from  whom  nothing  is  hid.  lie  it 
is  that  oils  the  springs  of  the  state  machine 
which  Metternich  moves  with  such  seeming 
ease.  lie  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
and  his  gray  goose  quill  is  really  the  Austrian 
government,  Aulic  Counsel  and  all.  His 
are  the  leading  articles  of  the  ‘  Wiener  beo-' 
bachter,’  his  the  manifestos,  his  the  procla¬ 
mations  and  paper  pellets,  which  play  as 
much  havoc  with  the  gray-coated  man  of 
Destiny  as  the  snows  of  Russia.  But  he  is 
heinously  avaricious.  He  wants  not  gew¬ 
gaws  and  orders  and  decorations,  but  solid 
gold,  true  Conventions  Munz,  and  not  mere 
Wiener  Wdhrung*  And  the  sovereigns 
wisely  gratify  his  stanchless  avarice  and  put 
heaps  of  money  into  both  his  pockets.  He 
is  fond  of  solid  animal  pleasures  too  as  hon¬ 
est  Jack,  and  has  sometimes  but  a  haporth  of 
bread  like  the  fat  knight  to  a  gallon  of  sack. 
Wise,  long-headed  Gentz,  peace  to  thy 
manes,  for  thou  art  gone  to  thy  account,  and 
must  at  length  answer  for  thy  crapulousness, 
and  hot  carousings,  and  almost  pardonable 
passion  for  Fanny  Ellsler. 

Now  are  evoked  the  glories  of  the  tourna¬ 
ments  of  the  middle  ages.  There  is  another 
imperial  carrousel  at  the  palace  of  the  Kai¬ 
ser,  with  twenty-four  paladins  and  their  lofty 
dames.  Decidedly  this  fete  has  been  plagia¬ 
rized  without  acknowledgment  by  Lord  Eg- 
lintoun,  at  Eglintoun  Castle,  with  the  help  of 
the  paon  dore^  erst  Stewart,  now'  Londonderry 
of  W yny ard.  After  the  carrousel  there  is  a  sup¬ 
per  diversified  by  the  red  stockingsof  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi,  the  turban  of  the  Pachaof  Widin,  the 
caftan  of  Maurogeny  and  the  calpack  of  Prince 

*  Contentions  Munz  may  be  rendered  as  gold  of 
full  tale,  and  Wiener  Wahrung  as  a  depreciated  pa¬ 
per  currency. 
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Manuf  bey  of  Mirza.  ‘  Motley’s  your  only 
wear’  indeed.  Lady  Castlereagh  is  at  this 
supper,  and  displays  round  her  forehead  her 
husband’s  order  of  the  Garter.  The  venom 
of  the  Frenchman  and  tbe  hyper-venom  of 
the  French  emigrant  break  out  at  this  piece 
of  awkwardness.  The  story  may  or  may  not 
be  true,  but  true  or  false  we  dare  be  sworn 
there  was  not  a  finer  looking  pair  at  the  im¬ 
perial  supper  of  that  gay  night,  nor  a  more 
lofty  and  dignified  in  air,  gait,  and  manner, 
than  Robert  Stewart,  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
and  the  fair  and  full-blown  Emily,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  an  English  gentlewoman. 

The  sovereigns  feed  in  public  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  They  eat  right  royally,  but  so 
monstrous  is  the  King  of  VVurtemberg  about 
the  midriff,  that  cabinet-makers  are  pre¬ 
viously  called  in  to  scoop  and  hollow  out  a 
place  in  the  table  to  suit  the  amplitude  of  his 
vast  abdomen. 

Dulness  and  dyspepsia  are  now  beginning 
to  seize  on  these  diners-out  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude,  when  Alexander,  in  order  to  give  a 
fillip  to  the  follies  of  the  hour,  determines  on 
having  a  ball  at  his  ambassador’s.  Count 
Razumowski’s,  to  celebrate  his  sister’s  birth¬ 
day.  The  ball  is  given,  but  the  palace  which 
had  been  twenty  years  in  course  of  building 
and  decorating,  and  which  contained  the 
rarest  and  most  precious  works  of  art,  sud¬ 
denly  takes  fire,  and  is  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  conflagration  produced  a  startling  sen¬ 
sation  on  all,  but  excited  mournful  remem¬ 
brances  in  the  old  Prince  de  Ligne.  There 
wants  but  one  thing  more  to  ‘  cap  the  cli¬ 
max’  of  the  congress,  said  he,  ‘  and  that  is 
the  funeral  of  an  old  field-marshal — but  the 
potentates  shall  not  be  gratified — I  am  not 
sufficient  of  a  courtisan  to  die  to  please 
them.’ 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  old  man  was 
seized  with  a  violent  erysipelas,  which  after 
a  few  days  of  great  pain  and  suffering,  put  a 
period  to  his  existence. 

His  dying  bed  was  surrounded  with  his 
family  and  friends,  and  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  came  on  foot  and  alone  to  bid  a  last 
adieu  to  the  oldest  of  his  servants.  His  eyes 
were  closed  by  his  daughter,  the  Princess 
Palfi,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1814.  His 
funeral  was  after  all  one  of  the  spectacles  of 
the  congress.  Alas  !  what  shadows  we  are, 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue.  Here  is  his 
epitaph,  by  Bonnay,  at  which  he  was  the 
first  to  laugh, 

Ci  git  le  Prince  de  Ligne  : 

11  est  tout  de  son  long  couch^  : 

Jadis  il  a  beaucoup  pech6  ; 

Mais  ce  n’^tait  pas  k  la  ligne. 


[March, 

For  a  while  De  la  Garde  is  inconsolable, 
but  one  Julius  Griffiths,  an  Englishman — 
(quaere  Welsh),  one  of  the  most  accomplish¬ 
ed  men  in  Europe,  a  scholar,  a  great  travel¬ 
ler,  and  a  philosopher, — tells  him  that  as 
nature  resigns  herself  to  these  calamities,  so 
ought  the  heart  of  man  to  learn  resignation 
too.  Alas!  my  dear  Julius,  says  the  Gaul,  fling¬ 
ing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Cambrian, 
when  one  loses  such  a  friend  as  this,  one 
mourns  him  long — one  regrets  him  for  ever- 
more.  “  Evermore  ”  was  the  scriptural  word 
used,  not  sempiternally,  which  is  more  sound¬ 
ing,  though  less  Saxon. 

The  old  year  of  1814  had  now  rung  out 
its  knell  too,  and  by  the  first  day  of  1815, 
De  la  Garde  had  taken  of  Griffith  consola¬ 
tion.  He  commenced  the  memorable  1815 
in  attending  the  pic-nic  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
in  the  Augarten.  The  price  of  this  dinner 
was  fixed  at  three  Dutch  ducats  a-head,  the 
produce  to  be  applied  to  the  release  of  the 
Christians  in  captivity  in  Barbary.  Every 
crowned  head,  every  minister  of  the  con¬ 
gress  was  present.  They  all  ate  enormously. 
Some  of  them  drank  deep,  and  became  sav¬ 
ing  your  presence,  right  royal,  which  means 
in  other  words  (though  you  do  not  know  it), 
like  Davy’s  sow.  But  eating  and  drinking 
have  their  limits,  and  there  must  be  a  carte 
pay  ante  at  last. 

Now  comes  the  reckoning,  and  the  banquet  o’er — 
The  dreadful  reckoning — and  men  smile  no  more. 

The  waiter  handed  the  plate  to  Alexander. 
Romanzoff  paid  his  way  like  a  man.  What 
he  gave  to  the  serving  man  is  not  stated. 
Then  came  the  Dane,  and  he  was  down  with 
his  ducats  too.  The  Kellner  intrepidly 
marches  on  to  excellent  Max  of  Bavaria. 
Max  fumbles  in  one  pocket  of  his  waistcoat 
— and  in  the  other — then  tries  his  coat — 
finally  his  fob— then  the  waistcoat  again, 
and  the  coat  and  the  fob  in  turn ;  but  his 
majesty  is  decidedly  not  worth  a  doit.  He 
looks  wistfully  down  the  table  to  his  cham¬ 
berlain,  a  man  of  taste  and  letters,  and  an 
author,  too ;  but  the  chamberlain  is  talking 
of  a  book  of  his  own  writing  (we  know  with 
the  fondness  of  a  parent  how  he  may  be  ex¬ 
cused),  to  Humboldt,  and  does  not  catch  the 
monarch’s  eye  Max  then  looks  demurely 
and  imploringly  into  the  face  of  the  waiter  ; 
but  there  stands  Y ann’s  head  man,  with  white 
waistcoat  and  new  pumps,  worn  for  the  first 
time,  determined  not  to  be  bilked  by  any 
beer-bibbing  Bavarian  king  whatever.  A 
tapster’s  arithmetic,  as  we  practically  know, 
is  stronger  than  a  stone  wall,  and  will  not  be 
beaten  down  unless  by  a  charge  of  what 
Frederick  of  Prussia  called  ‘Yellow  Dra- 
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goons.’  Discountenanced  and  abashed,  the 
old  monarch  rolls  his  eye  round  the  room,  in 
a  rioating  and  furtive  fashion,  when  the 
guests,  aware  of  the  circumstances,  explode 
into  loud  laughter.  But  the  imperturbable 
waiter  stands  stock  still ;  and  at  length  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Eugene  Beauharnais  rush  to  the 
rescue,  and  pay  the  scot  of  their  Bavarian 
brother.  It  is  well  this  scene  did  not  occur 
at  any  Mansion-house  dinner ;  for  had  Sir 
Peter  Laurie  been  present,  he  had  doubtless, 
on  the  view,  committed  Max  as  a  rogue  and 
a  vagabond.  How  well  do  we  know  that 
every  man  in  London  is  a  rogue  and  a  vaga¬ 
bond  who  has  not  a  ducat  in  his  doublet. 
This  is  not  merely  justice’s  justice  ;  it  is  the 
inevitable  inference  of  the  money-making 
public,  of  the  harsh  and  hard-hearted  and 
muddy-headed  aristocracy  of  the  breeches- 
pocket. 

Aquien  fiilta  el  dinero 

Credito  falta  ; 

Y  subre  el  sonrjo 

No  la  esperanza. 

There  were  some  droll  fellows  at  this  con¬ 
gress  as  well  as  diplomatists.  There  was 
imprimis  Aide,  the  Greek  of  Smyrna,  in  an 
oriental  costume,  wishing  to  pass  himself  off 
as  the  Prince  of  Liban.  This  cosmopolitan 
adventurer  was  a  good  deal  patronized  by 
Castlereagh.  His  mania  was  to  be  presented 
to  all  the  notabilities  of  Europe.  The  Prince 
de  Ligne  had  presented  him  to  scores  of  di¬ 
plomatists  and  attaches.  He  came  to  the 
charge  a  six-and-twentieth  time,  as  some 
big-wig  entered  the  room,  with  his  eternal 
‘  Do  me  the  favor.  Prince,  to  present  me.’ 
The  quick-witted  old  man,  a  little  nettled, 
accorded  his  request,  exclaiming,  ‘  Je  vous 
prcsente  M.  Aide,  un  homme  tres  presente, 
et  tres  peu  presentable.’  The  fate  of  Aide 
was  curious.  He  married  a  rich  wife  at 
Cheltenham  and  took  her  to  Paris.  At  a 
ball  at  Mr.  Hope’s  the  Marquis  de  Bourbel 
(of  Bogle  v.  Lawson  unenviable  notoriety) 
was  waltzing  round  the  room,  when  he  acci¬ 
dentally  trod  on  Aide’s  toe.  ‘  Je  vous  de- 
maude  mille  fois  pardon.  Monsieur,’  said 
Bourbel,  who  could  be  very  plausible  and 
gentleman-like  when  he  pleased. — ‘  Mon¬ 
sieur,’  said  Aide  rudely,  ‘  quand  on  est  si 
maladroit,  on  ne  doit  pas  valzer,  du  moins  en 
public.’ — ‘  Alors,  Monsieur,’  rejoined  Bour¬ 
bel,  ‘  je  retracte  mes  excuses.’  This  was  the 
ostensible  cause  of  quarrel,  but  bad  blood, 
mixed  up  with  some  jealousy,  had  previously 
rankled  between  the  parties.  A  cartel  on 
the  part  of  Aide  was  the  consequence.  De 
Bourbel,  whose  aim  was  unerring,  came  up 
to  the  mark,  and  shot  the  Greek  through  the 
heart  at  break  of  day  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  Apropos  of  De  Bourbel,  we  could  wish 
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he  would  take  to  his  old  tricks  again  of  imi- 
tating  the  ‘  Billets  Circulaires.’  We  had  a 
pleasant  trip  enough  and  a  heavy  ‘  honora¬ 
rium  ’  in  that  same  affair,  and  should  like  a 
repetition  of  both  doses  in  the  coming  spring 
— the  one  as  good  for  our  health,  the  other 
for  our  pocket. 

Another  of  the  English  oriainals  was  Fon- 
neron,  formerly  a  banker  at  Leghorn,  a 
humped  back  man  with  a  humped  back  wife, 
as  rich  as  Croesus,  and  whose  only  ambition 
was  the  harmless  one  of  giving  good  dinners. 
We  regret  to  think  that  the  breed  of  Foiine- 
rons  is  nearly  extinct.  We  say  it  with  mourn¬ 
ful  consciousness  of  the  melancholy  truth, 
there  are  few  men  who  give  good  dinners 
now,  and  those  few  are  humble,  honest-heart¬ 
ed  fellows  like  ourselves.  It  is  literally  the 
poor  feeding  the  poor — the  hungry  giving  to 
the  famishing.  Not  one  of  the  many  rich 
rogues  we  have  so  often  asked,  has  ever  given 
us  a  basin  of  Spartan  broth  in  return.  As 
gentleman  Jack  Palmer  said  in  the  play, 
whose  title  we  at  present  forget,  ‘  There  is, 
however,  another,  and  a  better  world,’  where 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  be  looked  after, 
and  these  varlets  shall  go  ‘  Impransi.’ 

The  only  Englishman  who  contested  the 
Amphytrionic  palm  with  Fonneron,  was  one 
Raily.  We  suppose  that  our  friend  De  la 
Garde  means  Reilly,  or  O’Reilly.  “  The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  him,”  says  Cambrian  Grif¬ 
fiths  (scholar,  traveller,  and  philosopher), 
“  was  at  Lord  Cornwallis’s  table  in  Calcutta. 
I  afterwards  met  him  at  Hamburg,  in  Sweden, 
in  Moscow,  and  in  Paris  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  when  he  told  me  he  had  just  arrived 
from  Madrid.”  ‘  Rarement,’  as  has  been 
often  said  to  our  wandering  selves, 

Rarement  a  courir  le  monde 

On  devient  plus  homme  de  hien. 

There  is  something  mysterious  and  singular 
about  this  man  Raily.  He  rivals  Cagliostro 
and  the  Count  of  St.  Germain,  who  lived  like 
princes, without  having  any  revenues  or  honest 
means  of  making  a  livelihood.  Here,  in 
Vienna,  he  outdoes  the  most  opulent.  He 
lives  in  the  magnificent  hotel  of  the  Count  of 
Rosenberg ;  his  dinners  are  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite,  his  wines  of  the  most  recherche,  his 
I  furniture  and  equipages  of  the  first  style  of 
finish,  his  servants  are  in  the  richest  liveries. 
But  then  he  is  a  vulgar-mmded  fellow  at  bot¬ 
tom,  for  he  talks  too  much  of  all  these  things, 
and  like  all  low  people,  has  eternally  a  Duke 
or  a  Marquis’s  name  oozing  out  at  the  corner 
of  his  ugly  mouth.  De  la  Garde  is  dying  to 
see  this  fellow.  They  go  and  call  on  him. 
He  pours  on  them  the  slaver  of  his  fulsome 
flattery,  and  lets  flow  the  sluices  of  his  vul¬ 
garity.  He  prays  the  Cambrian  and  the  Gaul 
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— Griffiths — Julius  Griffiths,  and  A.  De  la 
Garde,  to  do  do  him  the  honor  to  dine  that 
very  day.  The  notice  is  short — wonderfully 
short — but  there  they  will  meet  his  very  good 
friends,  the  hereditary  princes  of  Bavaria — 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  Admiral  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  IL,  K  T.  S  ,  &.c.  &.C., 
several  ambassadors  and  charges  cVajfaircs^ 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Julius,  the  philosopher,  and 
Adolphus, the  epicurean,  accept  wdth  alacrity  : 
the  repast  is  sumptuous,  the  wines  exquisite, 
the  coffee  perfectly  aromatic ;  but  then,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  liqueurs,  whist  and  ecarte 
are  introduced,  and  the  guests  crowd  round  a 
dry-looking  mummy  of  an  old  man,  tall  and 
straight  as  a  poplar,  wdth  a  lively,  fraudulent, 
beggar-my-neighbor  sort  of  eye.  This  is 
Misthcr  O’Bearn,  (quaere,  O’Bierne,)  the  most 
ancient  and  inveterate  gambler  in  Europe, 
who  tells  them  many  queer  stories  of  play, 
but  not  a  man  among  them  all  is  pigeoned  or 
plucked,  though  Reilly  and  O’Beirne  are 
plainly  confederated  for  plunder.  Reilly  is, 
in  fact,  a  regular  leg,  a  Bath-born  knight  of 
the  green  cloth,  who  has  shaken  the  dice  box, 
and  chicken-hazarded  his  w  ay  through  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  this  w’icked  world,  w’here 
there  was  a  shilling  to  stake,  or  a  sixpence  to 
gain.  We  have  ourselves  met  a  fellow  of  the 
name  at  Paris,  as  ignorant,  as  vain,  and  as 
vulgar,  and  who  was  under  the  strange  hallu¬ 
cination  that  he  could  speak  and  write  Eng¬ 
lish.  We  thought  him  a  leg  or  a  spy.  It 
may  have  been  the  same  man.  His  vicissi¬ 
tudes  were  indeed  strange.  Three  years  after 
this,  in  1821,  he  was  in  the  capital  of  France 
a  beggar  and  an  outcast.  His  money,  dia¬ 
monds,  carriages,  horses — all  are  gone.  He 
calls  on  De  la  Garde.  ‘  I  have  exhausted 
every  thing,’  said  he,  ‘  but  this  bracelet ; 
which  contains  my  poor  wife’s  hair.  The 
bracelet  would  have  followed  every  thing  else 
to  the  pawnbroker’s  shop,  if  I  coiild  have 
raised  a  five-franc  piece  on  it,  but  I  cannot.’ — 

‘  Good  Mr.  Reilly,’  exclaims  De  la  Garde, 

‘  why  not  address  those  illustrious  persons  you 
regaled  so  magnificently  atVienna?’ — ‘  I  have 
addressed  them,’  rejoins  the  gambler,  ‘  but 
have  received  no  reply.’  Such,  alas  !  is  hu¬ 
man  life.  Three  years  later,  Reilly  died  of 
hunger  in  the  publicf streets  ! 

What  are  the*Great  ones  of  the  Earth, 
‘  who  play  for  the  higher  stakes  of  empires 
and  kingdoms,’  doing  all  this  while — 

They  eat,  they  drink,  they  sleep— what  then  ^ 

Why  drink,  and  sleep,  and  eat  again. 

The  imperial  table  costs  50,000  florins  a  day, 
and  the  ordinary  expenses  amount  to  forty 
millions  of  francs.  No  wonder  that  Austria 
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was  obliged  to  tamper  with  her  currency. 
There  are  700  envoyes,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  now  at  Vienna,  and  they  consume  so 
much  daily  that  the  price  of  wood  and  provi¬ 
sions  is  raised,  and  there  is  an  extra  allow¬ 
ance  given  to  the  employes,  who,  like  the 
jolly  Irishman,  had  been  spending  half-a- 
crown  out  of  their  sixpence  a  day  ! 

Our  author’s  last  interview  with  Talley¬ 
rand  is  at  a  breakfast  on  his  birth-day.  De 
la  Garde  arrives  before  the  prince  is  up.  At 
length  the  man  of  many  changes  emerges 
through  the  thick  and  closely-drawn  bed- 
curtains.  Enveloped  in  a  muslin  peignoir  he 
submits  his  long  head  of  hair  to  two  coiffeurs^ 
who  succeed  in  giving  it  that  flowing  curl 
which  we  all  remember,  and  which  his  well- 
known  English  imitator  emulated  in  vain. 
Next  comes  the  barber,  w'ho  gallantly  shaves 
away  like  smooth-chinned  France  of  the  olden 
time,  and  unlike  hirsute  stubble-bearded 
France  of  the  present  day,  then  comes  the 
powder  puff,  then  the  w  ashing  of  the  hands 
and  nails.  Finally,  there  is  the  ablution  of 
the  feet,  infinitely  less  agreeable  to  the  ol¬ 
factory  nerves,  as  the  lame  leg  of  the  prince 
requires  to  be  dashed  over  with  Bareges 
water,  and  that  specific  stinks  in  the  nostrils 
of  all  human  kind,  being  a  distinctly  com¬ 
pounded  recognizable  stench  of  burnt  sulphur 
and  rotten  eggs.  Perfumed  and  washed,  the 
prince’s  cravat  must  now  be  tied  ;  the  first 
valet  de  chambre  advances  and  arranges  a 
most  graceful  knot.  The  remaining  adjust¬ 
ment  of  habiliment  is  soon  finished,  and  behold 
the  halting  diplomatist  at  his  ease,  w  ith  the  mo¬ 
dish  air  of  a  grand  seigneur,  and  that  perfect 
d  plomh  and  usage,  the  result  partly  of  early 
education,  and  chiefly  of  that  long  commerce 
with  the  celebrated  men  of  all  countries 
which  he  enjoyed  alike  from  his  birth,  his 
social  position,  his  talents,  and  the  high  offices 
which  he  filled  in  all  the  varying  mutations 
of  dynasties  and  governments. 

Meanw’hile,  the  man  of  destiny  with  the 
gray  frock-coat  had  been  showing  some  signs 
of  life.  The  congress  were  about  to  remove 
him  from  Elba  to  St.  Helena,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  he  appeared  at  Cannes.  From  Cannes 
he  hastens  to  Paris.  His  progress  is  an  ova¬ 
tion.  But  Talleyrand  is  unabashed  as  un¬ 
dismayed.  On  the  13th  of  March  he  caused 
the  adoption  of  the  declaration,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  great  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
nations  was  put  under  the  ban  of  Europe. 
On  the  25th  of  March  the  alliance  against 
France  was  renewed.  The  sittings  of  the 
congress  lasted  till  the  10th  of  June,  but  the 
idle,  the  frivolous,  and  fashionable  crowd 
hastened  quickly  away.  The  balls  and  con¬ 
certs  are  now  over — the  bona  robas  are  tak- 
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Ing  French  leave — the  fiddles  are  packed  in 
their  cases — the  cogged  dice  are  stowed 
carefully  away — the  casseroles  and  stewpans 
are  laid  up  in  ordinary — the  niaitres  d’hotel 
are  in  movement,  and  the  cooks  secure  their 
places  in  the  Eilwagen,  lest  the  broth  at  home 
should  be  spoiled.  At  such  a  season  De  la 
Garde’s  occupation  is  gone.  He  is  the  his¬ 
torian  of  dinners  and  dances  and  plays,  not 
of  treaties  and  protocols,  but  there  is  a  time 
for  all  things  and  Horace  tells  him — 

Edisti  sati8,  lusltiti,  atque  bibisti ; 

Tenipus  tibi  abire  cst. 

We  have  said  the  subject  is  a  trifling,  per¬ 
haps  an  ignoble  one ;  it  is  after  all  but  whip¬ 
ped  cream ;  but  if  there  needs  must  be  a 
chronicler  of  the  trivialities  of  the  congress, 
commend  us  to  M.  De  le  Garde,  in  whose 
volumes  there  may  be  found  some  amusement, 
if  not  much  instruction. 

It  may  be  asked,  do  we  rise  from  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  these  volumes  impressed  with  the 
wisdom,  gravity,  and  ability  of  the  statesmen 
and  ministers.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  With  the 
exception  of  Talleyrand,  Metternich,  Castle- 
reagh,  W’ellington,  Humboldt,  Hardenberg, 
and  Gentz,  there  was  not  one  among  the 
crowd  congregated  at  Vienna  who  could 
have  made  itTOOO  a  year  at  the  bar  (a  sum 
we  have  never  earned  ourselves,  though  duller 
fellows  triple  the  money),  or  <£'300  a  year  in 
scribbling  for  newspapers  or  reviews.  But 
then  it  may  be  asked,  if  their  social  position 
and  manner  of  life  was  not  abundantly  envi¬ 
able  and  enjoyable?  To  this  inquiry  we 
briefly  leply,  in  the  words  of  an  old  French 
author,  when  speaking  of  the  life  of  courts 
and  congresses — 

“  Manger  toujours  fort  tard,  changer  la  nuit  en  jour, 
N’avoir  pas  un  ami  bien  que  chacun  on  baise, 

Etre  toujours  debout  et  jamais  k  son  aise, 

Fait  voir  en  abrege  comme  on  vit  a  la  cour.” 

There  is  a  compensating  truth  in  the  coup¬ 
lets  which  atones  for  their  ruggedness,  and 
as  the  grapes  are  sour  to  us — as  we  are  neither 
ambassador  (not  even  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
though  we  at  once  possess  and  lack  the  Span- 
ish)y  nor  envoy,  nor  charge  d’affaires,  nor 
simple  attache,  we  will  hold  to  the  comfort¬ 
able  and  independent  doctrine,  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  our  own  master  than  any  man’s  slave. 


Origin  of  the  Human  Race. — In  answer  to 
the  profound  remark,  “  VVe  were  all  children  once,”  | 
— “What  puzzles  me,”  said  a  child  of  five  years  of 
age, “is, — when  you  were  all  babies  together,  who 
took  care  of  you  — jith. 


MExMORY. 

BY  THE  LATE  L.  E.  L. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Oh  !  what  is  Memory  but  a  gift 
Within  a  ruined  temple  left, 

Reminding  what  iu  beauties  were. 

And  then  presenting  wliut  they  are  ? 

Oh  !  tell  me  not  that  Memory 
Sheds  a  joy  o'er  the  past. 

What  is  revealed  by  faded  flowers. 

Save  that  they  could  not  last  ? 

Were  it  not  better  to  forget. 

Than  but  remember,  and  regret  ? 

Look  back — e’en  in  your  hours  of  spring, 
What  were  your  early  years, 

But  scenes  of  childish  cares  and  griefs  ? 
And,  say  not,  childish  tears 
Are  notning  :  at  the  time,  they  were 
More  than  the  young  heart  well  could  bear. 
Go  on  to  riper  years,  and  look 
Upon  your  sunny  spring. 

And  from  the  wreck  of  long  past  years 
What  will  your  memory  bring.!* 

Atfections  wasted,  pleasures  fled. 

And  hopes  now  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Our  life  is  as  a  mountain-path, 

A  path  of  toil  and  pain. 

And  when  upon  its  rough  ascent 
A  little  way  we  gain. 

What  boots  it  turning  back  to  trace 
The  troubles  that  beset  our  race  ? 

But  turn  we  from  the  many  chords 
That  Memory  can  wake. 

Its  faded  hopes,  its  grief,  its  cares. 

And  one  chord  only  take — 

That  one  all  other  ones  above  ; — 

Oh  !  need  I  name  the  name  of  Love  ? 

And  mid  Love’s  sorrows  I  will  take 
But  one  my  proof  to  be. 

Albeit  its  woes  are  numberless 
As  the  sands  by  the  sea  l 
But  one  will  prove  Memory  sent 
On  earth  to  be  a  punishment. 

Love,  unrequited  Love — the  heart 
That  owns  it  can  but  crave 
Either  entire  forgetfulness, 

Or  else  an  early  grave. 

Alas  !  to  them  from  Memory’s  wing 
Drops  added  poison  to  Love's  sting 


Classical  Researches.  —  The  National  an¬ 
nounces  the  return  of  M.  Minoi  de  Minas  from  a 
scientific  mission  in  Greece,  Thessaly,  aud  Con¬ 
stantinople,  which  lasted  three  years,  and  was  un¬ 
dertaken  at  the  desire  of  the  minister  of  public  in¬ 
struction.  Amongst  the  valuable  manuscripts  dis¬ 
covered  and  brought  to  France  by  M.  Minas  must 
be  noticed,  fables  by  Babryas,  a  fragment  of  the  20th 
book  of  Polybius,  several  extracts  from  Dexippus 
and  Eusebius,  two  historians  but  little  known  to  us, 
a  fragment  of  the  historian  Pryseas^  a  treaty  of  the 
celebrated  Gallien  which  was  deficient  in  his  col¬ 
lection,  a  new  edition  of  iEsop’s  Fables,  with  a  life 
of  the  fabulist,  a  treatise  on  Greek  syntax  by  Gre¬ 
gory  of  Corinth,  an  unpublished  grammar  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  of  Alexandria,  a  history  of  the  conquest  of 
China  by  the  Tartars,  and  various  other  works, 
which  have  safely  arrived  at  Paris. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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THE  NEW  ART  OF  PRINTING. 

BY  A  DESIGNING  DEVIL. 

From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

“  Aliter  non  fit,  avite,  liljer.” — Martial. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that,  at  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  of  that  mightiest  of  art.'!,  which  has  so 
tended  to  facilitate  every  other — the  art  of  print¬ 
ing — many  old-fashioned  people  looked  with  n 
jealous  eye  on  the  innovation.  Accustomed  to 
a  written  character,  their  eyes  became  wearied 
by  the  crabbedness  and  formality  of  type.  It 
was  like  travelling  on  the  paved  and  rectilinear 
roads  of  France,  afier  winding  among  the  bloom¬ 
ing  hedgerows  of  England  ;  and  how  dingy  and 
graceless  must  have  appeared  the  first  printed 
copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  to  those  accustomed  to 
luxuriate  in  emblazoned  missals,  amid  all  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  vellum  of  glorious  MS. ! 

Dangerous  and  democratic,  too,  must  have 
appeared  the  new  art,  which,  by  plebeianizing 
knowledge  and  enlightening  the  mass,  deprived 
the  law  and  the  prophets  of  half  their  terrors, 
and  disrobed  priestcraft  and  kingcraft  of  their 
mystery.  We  can  imagine  that,  as  soon  as  a 
printed*  book  ceased  to  be  a  great  rarity,  it  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  great  abhorrence. 

There  were  many,  no  doubt,  to  prophesy,  as 
on  occasion  of  every  new  invention,  that  it  was 
all  very  well  for  a  novelty;  but  that  the  thing 
would  not,  and  could  not  last !  How  were  the 
poor  copyists  to  get  their  living  if  their  occupa¬ 
tion  was  taken  from  them  ?  How'  were  so  many 
monasteries  to  be  mainUiined  which  had  sub¬ 
sisted  on  nmnuscriptum  ?  And,  then,  what  prince 
in  his  right  senses  w^ould  allow  a  printing-press 
to  be  set  up  in  his  dominions — a  source  of  sedi¬ 
tion  and  heresy — an  implement  of  disafi'ection 
and  schism  ?  The  free  towns,  perhaps,  might 
foster  this  pernicious  art,  and  certain  evilly-dis¬ 
posed  potentates  wink  at  tlie  establishment  of 
type-founderies  in  their  states.  But  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  knew  better !  They  would 
never  connive  at  this  second  sowing  ol'tlie  dra¬ 
gon’s  teeth  of  Cadmus. 

Thus,  probably,  they  argued;  becoming  re- 
■conciled,  in  process  of  time,  to  the  terrible 
novelty.  Print-books  became  almost  as  easy  to 
read  as  manuscript ;  soon  as  cheap,  and  at 
length  of  a  quarter  the  price,  or  even  less ;  till, 
two  centuries  later,  benefit  of  clergy  ceased  to 
be  a  benefit,  books  were  plenty  as  blackber¬ 
ries.  and  learning  a  thing  for  the  multitude.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dean  Swift’s  account,  the  chaplain’s 
time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  lor  my  lauy  had 
sermon  books  ot  her  own,  and  could  read ;  nay, 
my  lady’s  woman  had  jest  books  of  her  own, 
and  wanted  none  of  his  nonsense  !  The  learned 
profession^,  or  black  arts,  lost  at  least  ninety-five 
per  cent,  in  importance ;  and  so  rapid  has  been 
the  increeise  of  the  evil,  that,  at  this  time  of  day, 
it  is  a  hard  matter  to  impose  on  any  clodpole  in 
Europe  !  Instead  of  signing  with  their  marks, 
the  kings  of  modern  times  have  turned  ushers  ; 
instead  of  reading  with  difficulty,  we  have  a  mob 
of  noblemen  who  write  witli  ease  ;  and  now-a- 
days,  it  is  every  duke,  ay,  and  every  duchess 
her  own  book-maker ! 

A  year  or  tw’o  hence,  however,  and  all  this 
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will  have  become  obsolete. — Nojts  arorts  change 
tout  cela! — No  more  letter-press !  Books,  the 
small  as  well  us  the  great,  will  have  been  voted 
a  great  evil.  There  will  be  no  gentlemen  of  the 
press.  The  press  itself  will  have  ceased  to 
exist. 

F or  several  years  past  it  has  been  frankly 
avowed  by  the  trnde  that  books  have  ceased  to 
sell ;  that  the  best  works  are  a  drug  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  that  their  shelves  groan  until  themselves  are 
forced  to  follow  the  example.  Descend  to  what 
shifts  they  may  in  order  to  lower  their  prices,  by 
piracy  from  other  booksellers,  or  clipping  and 
coining  of  authors — no  purchasers!  Still,  the 
hope  prevailed  for  a  time  among  the  lovers  of 
letters,  that  a  great  glut  having  occurred,  the 
world  was  chewing  the  cud  of  its  repletion ;  that 
the  learned  were  shut  up  in  the  Bodleian,  and 
the  ignorant  battening  upon  the  circulating  li¬ 
braries;  that  hungry  times  would  come  again! 

But  this  fond  delusion  has  vanished.  People 
have  not  only  ceased  to  purchase  those  old-fash¬ 
ioned  things  called  books,  but  even  to  read  them ! 
Instead  of  cutting  new  works,  page  by  page, 
people  cut  them  altogether  !  To  lar-sighted  phi¬ 
losophers,  indeed,  this  was  a  state  of  things  long 
foreshown.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The 
reading  world  was  a  sedentary  world.  The  lite¬ 
rary  public  was  a  public  lying  at  anchor.  When 
France  delighted  in  the  twelve-volume  novels  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  it  drove  in  coaches 
and  six,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour;  when 
England  luxuriated  in  those  of  Richardson,  in 
eight  it  drove  in  coaches  and  four,  at  the  rate 
of  five.  A  journey  was  then  esteemed  a  family 
calamity ;  and  people  abided  all  tlie  year  round 
in  their  cedar  parlors,  thankful  to  be  diverted 
by  the  arrival  ol’  the  Spectator^  or  a  few  pages 
of  the  Pilgi'im'’s  Progrtss,  or  a  new  sermon. 
To  their  unincidental  lives,  a  book  was  an  event. 

Those  were  the  days  worth  writing  for  !  The 
fate  of  Richardson’s  heroines  was  made  a  na¬ 
tional  aflair;  and  people  interceded  with  him  by 
letter  to spare  Clarissa,”  as  they  would  not 
now  intercede  with  her  Majesty  to  spare  a  new 
Effie  Deans.  The  successive  volumes  of  Pope's 
Iliad  were  looked  for  with  what  is  called 
“  breathless”  interest,  while  such  political  sheets 
as  the  DrapiePs  Letters^  or  Junius,  set  the  whole 
kingdom  in  an  ujiroar  !  And  now',  if  Pope,  or 
Swift,  or  Fielding,  or  Johnson,  or  Sterne,  were 
to  rise  from  the  grave,  MS.  in  hand,  the  most 
adventurous  publisher  would  pass  a  sleepless 
night  before  he  undertook  the  risk  of  paper  and 
print;  would  advise  a  small  edition,  and  exact  a 
sum  down  in  ready  money,  to  be  laid  out  in 
puffs  and  advertisements  !  “  Even  then,  though 
w’e  may  get  rid  of  a  few  copies  to  the  circulat¬ 
ing  libraries,”  he  would  observe,  “do  not  expect, 
sir,  to  obtain  readers.  A  few  old  maids  in  the 
county  towns,  and  a  few  gouty  old  gentlemen  at 
the  clubs,  are  the  only  persons  oi  the  present 
day  w'ho  ever  open  a  book  !” 

And  who  can  w’onder?  Who  has  leisure  to 
read?  Who  cares  to  sit  down  and  spell  out  ac¬ 
counts  of  travels  which  he  can  make  at  less  cost 
than  the  cost  of  the  narrative?  Who  wants  to 
peruse  fictitious  adventures,  when  railroads  and 
steamboats  woo  him  to  adventures  of  his  own? 
Egypt  was  once  a  land  of  mystery ;  now,  every 
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lad.  on  leaving  Eton,  yachts  it  to  the  pyramids. 
India  was  once  a  country  to  dream  of  over  a  book. 
Even  quartoes,  if  tolerably  well-seasoned  with 
suttees  and  sandalwood,  went  down;  now,  every 
genteel  family  has  its  “own  correspondent,”  per 
favor  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  best  printed  ac¬ 
count  of  Cabul  would  fall  stillborn  from  the  press. 
As  to  Van  Diemfin’s  Land,  it  is  vulgar  as  the 
Isle  of  Dogs :  and  since  people  have  steamed  it 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  Atlantic 
more  easily  than  formerly  across  the  Channel, 
every  woman  chooses  to  be  her  own  Trollope — 
every  man  his  own  Boz ! 

For  some  time  after  books  had  ceased  to  find 
a  market,  the  periodicals  retained  their  vogue  ; 
and  even  till  very  lately,  nevvsj)apers  found 
readers.  But  the  period  at  length  arrived,  when 
even  the  leisure  requisite  for  the  perusal  of  these 
lighter  pages,  is  no  longer  forthcoming.  People 
are  busy  ballooning  or  driving;  shooting  like 
sUirs  along  railroads;  or  migrating  like  swal¬ 
lows  or  wild-geese.  It  has  been  found,  within 
tiie  current  year,  impossible  to  read  even  a 
newspaj)cr ! 

The  march  of  intellect  however,  luckily  keeps 
pace  with  the  necessities  of  the  times;  and  no 
sooner  was  it  ascertained,  that  reading-made- 
easy  w’as  diificult  to  accomplish,  than  a  new  art 
was  invented  for  the  more  ready  transmission  of 
ideas.  The  fallacy  of  the  proverb,  that  “  those 
who  run  may  read,”  being  established,  modern 
science  set  about  the  adoption  of  a  medium, 
available  to  those  sons  of  the  century  who  are 
always  on  the  run.  Hence,  the  grand  secret  of 
Illustration. — Hence,  the  new  art  ol’ printing! 

The  pictorial  printing-press  is  now  your  only 
wear  !  Every  thing  is  communicated  by  delin¬ 
eation.  We  are  not  told^  but  shown  how  the 
world  is  wagging.  Tlie  magazines  sketch  us  a 
liv'ely  article,  the  newspapers  vignette  us,  step 
by  step,  a  royal  tour.  The  beauties  of  Shaks- 
peare  are  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation  in  woodcuts  ;  and  the  poetry  of 
Byron  engaven  in  tlieir  hearts,  by  means  ol  the 
graver.  Not  a  boy  in  his  teens  has  read  a  line 
of  Don  (Quixote  or  Gil  Bias,  though  all  have 
their  adventures  hy  heart ;  wliile  Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted  Village”  has  been  committed  to 
memory  by  our  daughters  and  wives,  in  a  series 
of  exquisite  illustrations.  Every  body  has  La 
Fontaine  by  heart,  thanks  to  the  pencil  of  Gran¬ 
ville,  which  requires  neither  grammar  nor  dic¬ 
tionary  to  aid  its  interpretations ;  and  even 
Defoe — even  the  unparalleled  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe — is  devoured  by  our  ingenuous  youth  in  cuts 
and  come  again. 

At  present  indeed,  the  new  art  of  printing  is 
in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  progressing  so  rapidly, 
that  the  devils  of  the  old  will  soon  have  a  cold 
birth  of  it!  Views  of  the  Holy  Land  are  super¬ 
seding  even  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  a  picto¬ 
rial  Blackstone  is  teaching  the  ideas  of  the  suck¬ 
ing  lawyers  how  to  shoot  Nay.  Buchan’s 
“Domestic  Medicine”  has  {proh  Pudor !)  ils 
illustrated  edition. 

The  time  saved  to  an  active  public  by  all  this 
is  beyond  computation.  All  the  world  is  now 
instructed  by  symbols,  as  formerly  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  and  instead  of  having  to  peruse  a  tedious 
penny-a-line  account  of  the  postillion  of  the  King 


of  the  French  misdriving  his  Majesty,  and  his 
Majesty’s  august  family,  ov^er  a  drawbridge  into 
a  moat  at  Treport.  a  single  glance  at  a  single 
woodcut  places  the  whole  disaster  graphically 
before  us  ;  leaving  us  nine  minutes  and  a  half  of 
the  time  we  must  otherwise  have  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  case,  to  dispose  of  at  our  own  will 
and  pleasure;  to  start,  for  instance,  lor  Chelsea, 
and  be  back  again  by  the  steam-boat,  before  our 
mother  knows  we  are  out. 

The  application  of  the  new  art  is  of  daily  and 
hourly  extension.  The  scandalous  Sunday 
newspapers  liave  announced  an  intention  of 
evading  Lord  Campbell’s  act,  by  veiling  their 
libels  in  caricature.  Instead  of  writing  slander 
and  flat  blasphemy,  they  propose  to  draw  it,  and 
not  draw  it  mild.  The  daily  prints  will  doubt¬ 
less  follow  their  example.  No  more  Jenkinsisms 
in  the  Morning  Post,  concerning  fashionable 
parties.  A  view  of  the  duchess’s  ball-room,  or 
of  the  dining-table  of  the  earl,  will  supersede  all 
occasion  for  lengthy  fiddle-faddle.  The  opera 
of  the  night  before  will  be  described  in  a  vig¬ 
nette — the  ballet  in  a  tail-place ;  and  we  shall 
know  at  a  glance  whether  Cerito  and  Elssler 
performed  their meritoriously,  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bouquets  depicted  at  their  feet. 

On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  column  after 
column  of  dry  debates,  we  shall  know  sufficiently 
who  were  the  speakers  of  the  preceding  night, 
by  a  series  of  portraits — each  having  an  annexed 
trophy,  indicative  of  the  leading  points  of  his 
oration.  Members  of  both  Houses  will  be,  of 
course,  daguerreotyped  for  the  use  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers  ;  and  photographic  likenesses  of  the 
leaders  of  ton  be  supplied  gratis  to  the  leaders 
of  the  press. 

How  far  more  interesting  a  striking  sketch  of 
a  banquet,  containing  portraits  of  undoubted  au- 
tlienticily,  to  the  matter-of-fact  announcements 
of  the  exploded  letter-press — that  “y^csterday 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  entertained 
at  dinner,  at  Apsley  House,  the  Earls  of  Aber¬ 
deen  and  Liverpool,  the  Dukes  of  Richmond 
and  Buccleuch,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Sir  Frederick  Trench,  Colonel  Gur- 
*  wood,  and  M.  Algernon  Grcville  !”  Who  has 
patience  for  the  recapitulation  of  a  string  of 
names,  when  a  group  of  faces  may  be  placed 
simultaneously  before  him  1 

And  then  accounts  of  races !  How  admirably 
will  they  be  concentrated  into  a  delineation  of 
the  winner  passing  the  post — the  losers  dis¬ 
tanced;  and  what  disgusting  particulars  of  box¬ 
ing  matches  shall  we  avoid  by  a  spirited  etch¬ 
ing.  Think  of  despatches  from  India,  (one  of 
Lord  Ellenborougli’s  xxxx.)  published  in  a 
series  of  groupings  worthy  the  frescoes  of  the 
tomb  of  Psammis.  As  to  the  aflairs  of  China, 
we  shall  henceforward  derive  much  pleasure 
from  the  projects  of  Sir  Henry  Potiinger,  cut  in 
wood  by  the  Morning  Herald,  as  in  surveying 
the  Mandarins  sailing  on  buffaloes  through  the 
air,  or  driving  in  junks  over  meadows,  in  one  of 
VVedgewood’s  soup  plates ! 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  for  advertisers  in 
the  continental  journals  to  typify  their  wares. 
The  George  Rohinses  of  Brussels,  for  in.stance, 
embody  their  account  of  some  exquisite  villa  in 
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a  charming  perspective  of  the  same,  or  of  a  capi¬ 
tal  town  mansion  in  a  grim  likeness;  w’hile  the 
rarossiers,  who  have  town  chariots  or  I'amily 
coaclics  to  dispose  of.  make  it  known  in  the  most 
designirjg  manner.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  columns  of  certain  foreign  papers  bear  a 
striking  likeness  to  a  child’s  alphabet,  such  as 
‘•A  was  an  archer,  and  shot  at  a  frog.”  Among 
ourselves,  this  practice  is  at  present  only  par¬ 
tially  adopted.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
shape  of  Mr.  Cox  Savory’s  lea-pots,  and  Messrs. 
Uoudnay’s  point-device  men  in  buckram ;  while 
Mordan  acquaints  us,  with  much  point,  how 
many  varieties  he  has  invented  of  pencil-cases 
and  toothpicks.  As  to  the  London  Wine  Com¬ 
pany,  the  new  art  has  long  imprinted  upon  our 
minds  a  mysterious  notion  of  a  series  of  vaults 
in  the  style  of  ihe  Thames  tunnel,  frequented  by 
figures  armed  with  spigots  and  dark  lanterns, 
tliat  remind  us  of  Guy  Fawkes,  and  make  us 
tremble  for  ourselves  and  Father  Mathew! 
Loose  notions  of  tlie  stay-making  trade  have 
been  circulated  by  the  same  medium  ;  and  we 
havx  noticed  wood-blocks  of  wig-blocks,  de¬ 
servedly  immortalizing  the  peruquier. 

But  consider  what  it  will  oe  when  the  system 
is  adopted  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale.  The 
daily  papers  will  present  a  series  of  designs, 
remarkable  as  those  of  the  Glyptothek  and  Pin- 
acothek  at  Munich ;  and  in  all  probability,  the 
artists  of  the  prize  cartoons  will  be  engaged  in 
behalf  of  the  leading  journals  of  Europe.  .  Who 
cannot  foresee  her  Majesty’s  drawing-room  illus¬ 
trated  by  Parris !  Who  cannot  conceive  the 
invasion  of  Britain  outdone  in  an  allegorical 
leading  article:  “Louis  Philippe  (in  a  Snooks- 
like  attitude)  inviting  dueen  Victoria  to  St 
Cloud  ;  and  the  British  lion  lashing  out  its  tail 
at  the  Coq  Gaulois !” 

As  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  they  wall  be  a  mine 
of  w^ealth  to  the  new’  press — iJEspof^ne  Pitto- 
resqtte  will  sell  thousands  more  copies  than 
Spain  Constitutionalized  ;  and  let  us  trust  that 
Sir  George  Hayter  w’ill  instantly  “w’alk  his 
chalks,”  and  secure  us  the  Cortes  in  black  and 
white. 

The  Greek  character  w’ill  now’  become  easy 
to  decipher ;  and  the  evening  papers  may  take 
King  Otho  both  off  the  throne  and  on.  The  de¬ 
signs  of  Russia  have  long  been  proverbial;  but 
the  exercise  of  the  new’  art  oi  printing  may 
assign  them  new’ feiitures.  The  representations 
of  impartial  periodicals  will  cut  out,  or  outcut, 
De  Custine  ;  and  wdiile  contemplating  the  well- 
favored  presentment  of  Nicholas  I.,  we  shall 
exclaim — “  Is  this  a  tyrant  that  I  see  before 
me?”  Nothing  will  be  easier  than  to  throw’  the 
Poles  into  the  shade  of  the  picture,  or  to  occupy 
the  foreground  with  a  brilliant  review’. 

As  to  Germany,  to  embody  her  in  the  liicro- 
glyphics  of  the  new  press,  might  be  a  study  for 
Retzsch ;  and  who  w’ill  care  for  the  lumbering 
pages  of  Von  Raumer.  or  the  wishy-washy  de¬ 
tails  of  Kohl,  w’hen  able,  in  an  avgenblich,  to 
bring  Berlin  and  Vienna  before  him;  to  study 
the  Zollverein  in  the  copy  of  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia’s  cogitative  countenance,  and  ascertain  the 
views  of  Metternich  concerning  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons,  by  a  cul  de  lampe  in  theil/oni- 
i’ng  Chronicle  / 
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We  have  little  doubt  of  shortly  seeing  an¬ 
nouncements — standing  like  tombstones  in  those 
literary  cemeteries,  the  Saturday  papers — of 
“  A  new’  w’ork  upon  America,  from  the  graver  of 
George  Cruikshank ;”  or  “  A  new’  fashionable 
novel,  (diamond  edition.)  from  the  acconiplished 
pencil  of  H.  B.”  Kenny  meadows  w’ill  become 
the  Byron  of  the  day.  Leech  the  Scott,  Forrester 
the  Marryatt,  Phiz  the  Trollope  ;  Stanfield  and 
Turner  will  be  epic  poets,  Landseer  preside 
over  the  belles-lettres,  and  Webster  and  Stone 
become  the  epigrammatists  and  madrigalists  of 
the  press. 

All  this  will,  doubtless,  thrown  number  of  de¬ 
serving  persons  out  of  employ.  3'he  writers, 
whose  stock  in  trade  consists  of  w’ords  rather 
than  ideas,  will  find  their  way  to  Basinghall 
Street,  prose  will  be  at  a  discount,  and  long- 
windedness  be  accounted  a  distemper.  A  great 
variety  of  small  Sapphos  must  turn  semstresses, 
at  three-halfpence  a  shirt  instead  of  a  penny  a 
line ;  while  the  miner  poets  w  ill  have  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  w’riting  invoice  instead  of  in  verse. 
But  this  transposition  of  talent,  and  transition 
I  of  gain,  is  no  more  than  arose  from  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  railroads  for  turnpike  roads.  By  that  in¬ 
novation  thousands  of  hard-w’orking  post-horses 
w  ere  left  without  rack  or  manger ;  and  by  the 
present  arrangement,  Clowes,  Spoltiswoode,  and 
the  authors  who  h.ave  served  to  afibrd  matter 
for  their  types,  wmH  be  driven  from  the  field. 

But  the  world  (no  longer  to  be  called  of  let¬ 
ters,  but  of  emblems)  will  be  the  gainer.  It 
will  be  no  longer  a  Ibrm  of  speech  to  talk  of 
having  “g/awcet/  at  the  morning  papers,”  whose 
city  article  w  ill,  of  course,  be  composed  by  art¬ 
ists  skilled  in  drawing  figures.  The  biogra¬ 
phies  of  contemporary  or  deceased  statesmen 
will  be  limned,  not  by  Lord  Brougham  or  Mac¬ 
aulay,  but  by  the  impartial  hand  of  the  Royal 
Academy ;  and  the  catacombs  at  Kensal  Green, 
like  those  discovered  by  Belzoni  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  exhibit  their  eulogistic  inscriptions  in 
hieroglyphics.  By  this  new  species  of  short¬ 
hand  w’e  might  have  embodied  this  very  article 
in  half-a-dozen  sprightly  etchings  !  But  as  the 
hapless  inventor  of  the  first  great  art  of  printing 
incurred,  among  his  astounded  contemporaries, 
the  opprobrium  of  being  in  compact  with  the 
evil  one,  (whence,  probably,  the  tamiliar  appel¬ 
lation  of  printers’  devils.)  it  behoves  the  early 
practitioners  of  the  new  art  to  look  to  their  repu¬ 
tations!  By  economizing  the  time  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  they  may  squander  their  own  good  repute. 
It  is  not  every  printer  W’ho  can  afford,  like  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  to  be  a  reformer;  and  pending 
the  moment  when  (the  schoolmasters  being  all 
abroad)  the  grand  causeway  of  the  metropolis 
shall  become,  as  it  w’ere,  a  moving  diorama,  in¬ 
flicting  knowledge  upon  the  million  whether  it 
W’ill  or  no — let  us  content  ourselves  with  birds’- 
eye  views  of  passing  events,  by  w’ay  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  first  rudiments  of  The  New'  Art  op 
Printing  ! 
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THE  IRISH  STATE  TRIALS. 

FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  AN  IRISH  BARRISTER. 

Fiom  the  Metropolitan. 

This  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  interesting 
article,  as  containing  portraits  of  the  lawyers  on 
both  sides  of  the  O’Connell  case. — Ed. 

The  State  Trials  are  worthy  of  profound 
attention.  They  will  form  a  striking  epoch 
in  our  history.  Useful  to  the  lawyer,  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  politician,  they  are  pregnant 
with  vital  material  for  government  to  the 
statesman.  It  is  not  the  mere  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  accused — it  is  not  the  naked 
and  stubborn  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
the  adverse  parties — it  is  not  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  O’Connell  on  the 
other — it  is  not  the  abstract  vindication  of 
the  law  sought  by  the  Attorney-General,  or 
the  abstract  vindication  of  inviolable  opinion 
contended  for  by  the  prisoners,  that  alone  in¬ 
vest  them  with  importance.  These  various 
and  opposing  elements,  no  doubt,  mingle  in 
the  strife,  and  mature  its  acerbity.  But  there 
is  a  principle  which  overrides  them  all,  and 
to  which  all  are  subordinate,  running  through 
the  acts  of  this  solemn  national  drama,  and 
that  is,  the  claim  of  the  Irish  people  to  self- 
government.  Disguise  it  as  men  may,  this 
is  “  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  ” — the  real 
issue  to  be  tried.  Whatever  our  own  opin¬ 
ions  may  be,  it  is  well  to  let  the  truth  be 
known.  When  the  real  disease  is  ascertain¬ 
ed,  the  remedy  is  more  certain  of  success.  It 
is  not  our  duty  or  design  to  inquire  into  the 
policy  through  which,  on  the  one  side,  this 
national  fever  was  generated,  or,  on  the  other, 
to  censure  the  intemperate  vehemence  with 
which  it  was  assailed,  and  which,  instead  of 
allaying  the  disorder,  only  served  to  aggra¬ 
vate  its  symptoms.  Such  speculations  would 
carry  no  weight,  and  be  of  little  interest. 
They  would  find  but  poor  favor  with  either 
party.  The  preconceived  theories  of  an  ideal 
aggrandizement  would  be  as  little  likely  to 
yield  to  our  arguments  as  the  unintelligible 
doctrine  that  the  law  and  constitution  must 
be  vindicated,  where  they  have  not  been  vio¬ 
lated.  With  this  strife  of  contradictory  opin¬ 
ions  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  interfere.  Both 
are  infallible,  and,  like  all  infallible  preten¬ 
sions,  both  are  absurd.  One  might  abate  its 
visionary  impracticability  to  save  the  country 
from  convulsion —  the  other  should  reflect 
that  governmental  severity  never  yet  secured 
the  attachment  of  a  tributary  state,  though  it 
might  force  a  temporary  obedience,  and  that- 
it  resembles  more  a  thread  that  will  snap 
asunder,  than  a  chain  that  will  bind.  Wc 
tread  on  “  treacherous  ashes,”  with  the  fire 


still  burning  beneath — let  us,  then,  avoid  the 
investigation  of  causes  or  of  crimes  which 
would  bring  the  flame  to  the  surface.  It  is 
not  through  any  cowardly  apprehension  that 
we  speak  not  with  more  freedom.  There  are 
times  when  too  great  candor  is  as  injurious 
as  none  at  all,  and  the  present  is  a  period 
when  abstinence  on  that  score  is  wisdom. 
The  Queen’s  Bench  is  the  arena  and  the  ar¬ 
biter  of  a  mighty  cause — mighty  after  a  fash¬ 
ion  of  which  Englishmen  are  wholly  uncon¬ 
scious.  With  that  we  seek  not,  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  stage,  to  interfere.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  twofold — first,  after  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  general  character  of  our  state 
trials,  to  describe  the  animating  proceedings 
in  the  Queen’s  Bench  to  the  close  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  warfare,  and,  next,  to  sketch  briefly 
the  characters  of  the  leading  counsel  for  the 
accused  and  the  crown.  In  a  subsequent 
paper,  we  will  go  through  the  trial,  and  the 
interesting  material  it  is  certain  to  aflbrd. 

State  trials  are  the  sure  indices  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  government.  They  prove  unerringly 
the  just  indisposition  of  a  people  to  bad  laws 
or  bad  administration.  In  this  there  is  no 
paradox.  The  sensibility  of  an  entire  popu¬ 
lation  is  not  slightly  provoked,  and  where  it 
is,  if  properly  traced,  we  are  certain  to  find 
all-sufficing  causes.  There  might  be  in  this 
general  excitability,  according  to  some  polit¬ 
ical  philosophers,  the  elements  of  an  imper¬ 
fect  civilization.  We  concede  it ;  but  state 
trials  are  a  very  inadequate  corrector  and  re¬ 
finer.  Social  and  civil  progress  is  as  much 
the  result  of  good  government  as  of  a  tranquil 
and  industrious  condition,  or,  rather,  the  lat¬ 
ter  flows  from  the  former.  Where  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  interrupted,  either  the  laws  are  justly 
distasteful  to  the  governed,  or  the  govern¬ 
ment,  arrayed  on  the  side  of  passion  or  op¬ 
pression,  coerces  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  English  state  trials  clearly  illustrate 
these  propositions.  In  our  own  country,  we 
have  had  numerous  prosecutions  under  the 
vigilant  eye  of  the  state.  In  these,  the  hu¬ 
mane  maxim  of  the  Manchester  manufacturer 
was  reversed — “  feed,  employ,  but  don’t  hang 
them  !”  With  us  the  hanging  was  the  uni- 
versal  substitute.  The  only  food  was  for  the 
gallows,  and  the  most  active  employment  for 
the  most  cherished  of  executive  officers — the 
hangman  !  There  was  neither  mercy  in  the 
mode  nor  measure  in  the  punishment,  or, 
rather,  one  even  heaped-up  measure  for  all — 
death  by  indiscriminating  law.  Worse  still 
than  this — we  had  the  trials  of  the  drum¬ 
head,  whose  deeds  would  make  Fouquier 
Tinville  blush.  These  were  our  constitu¬ 
tional  tribunals.  Hence,  the  Irish  people  are 
accustomed  to  associate  stale  prosecutions 
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with  state  vengeance.  They  cannot  be  j  suspicion — that,  to  be  a  state  prisoner,  was 
brought,  or  care  not,  to  distinguish  between  j  to  be  a  state  victim — and  that  the  sole  outlet 
the  bloody  ferocity  of  the  irresponsible  and  the  !  from  the  dungeon  w  as  to  the  block  or  the 
honorable  and  impartial  hearing  of  the  legal  j  convict-ship.  The  apt  memorials  of  sangui- 
tribunals.  The  institution  of  a  government ;  nary  governments — on  the  one  side  the  knife 
prosecution  is  with  them  synonymous  with  j  of  the  assassin,  on  the  other  the  pike  of  the 


intolerable  persecution,  and  ’98  is  at  once 
recalled  to  their  minds.  How  much  more 
exasperated  their  feelings  when  their  cherish¬ 
ed  Repeal  is  sought  to  be  struck  down,  and 
such  a  popular  character  as  Mr.  O’Connell  is 
led  to  the  sacrifice  !  Let  us  glance  at  some 
of  our  State  Trials. 

Not  to  go  farther  back  than  the  Defenders, 
in  1793,  a  turbulent  and  misguided  move¬ 
ment,  but  instigated  by  the  universal  suffer-! 
ing  to  which  the  country  was  exoosed,  iiine- 
tenths  of  the  accused  were  miserably  exe¬ 
cuted.  Weak  and  cruel  policy  !  All  was  high  ! 
treason — plotting  against  his  majesty’s  pre¬ 
cious  life,  though  not  one  of  the  poor  Defend¬ 
ers  ever  contemplated  the  effusion  of  royal 
blood.  They  plotted  only  against  tithes  and 
rack-rents — against  proctors  and  bailiffs — 
against  hay-stacks  and  corn-rigs.  However, 
the  sound  constructive  principle  was  revived, 
and  they  suffered  for  high  treason.  Then 
came  the  majestic  justice  of ’98,  when  an  or¬ 
ganized  confederacy  of  mercenary  ruffians, 
drilled  within  the  precincts  of  the  Castle, 
were  let  loose  on  society.  “  The  law,”  says 
Curran,  “  is  become  the  protector  of  villains. 
Instead  of  acting  as  a  conductor  to  draw  off 
the  lightning  from  the  heads  of  the  innocent, 
we  behold  it  blasting  them  with  wide-w  asting 
desolation,  while  the  accursed  of  God  and 
the  abhorred  of  man  not  only  escape  with  im¬ 
punity,  but  riot  in  the  w^ages  of  their  iniqui¬ 
ty.”  Even  they  who,  on  the  faith  of  the 
crow'n,  were  promised  the  pleasures  of  ban¬ 
ishment  in  lieu  of  certain  revelations,  were 
imprisoned  for  several  years  after.  “  Don’t 
you  know  we  can  hang  you  ?”  was  the  hu¬ 
mane  reply  of  Secretary  Cooke  to  Samuel 
Neilson,  w  hen  that  functionary  was  upbraided 
with  the  breach  of  ministerial  faith.  The 
next  characters  of  the  prolonged  drama  were 
the  enthusiasts  of  1803.  They  were  guilty, 
it  is  true,  but,  on  grounds  of  pc  1  icy,  they 
might  have  been  spared.  We  question  not 
the  expediency  of  resorting  to  rigor  in  suita¬ 
ble  cases ;  but  our  argument  is,  that  it  has 
been  sought  to  vindicate  the  laws  by  upturn¬ 
ing  them — that  they  were  converted  into  in¬ 
struments  of  popular  torture  instead  of  popu¬ 
lar  protection — that  justice  was  not  asserted, 
but  injustice  committed — that  if  crime  was 
punished,  innocence  was  confounded  and 
sacrificed  in  the  general  carnage — that  there 
existed  no  well-defined  line,  or  any  line  at 
all,  in  the  eye  of  the  law',  between  guilt  and 


insurgent  and  the  torch  of  the  incendiary — 
were  the  retributive  fruits  of  this  infamous 
system.  It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  the 
people  shciuld  regard  the  recurrence  of  state 
trials  with  dismay.  All  the  former  are  dwarf¬ 
ed  to  insignificance  beside  the  colossal  im¬ 
portance  of  the  present  trials.  Every  repealer 
feels  the  blow  aimed  at  himself.  Ireland  is 
the  Afnct  in  the  Persian  Tales,  with  an 
hundred  upper  extremities  springing  from  the 
same  trunk,  in  which  all  felt  the  wound  in¬ 
flicted  on  a  single  member.  The  stroke  of 
the  Attorney-General  is  dealt  on  millions, 
though  the  accused  be  only  nine.  There  is, 
however,  no  blow  for  blow,  and  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  false  prophet  have  vanished  into 
nothingness.  There  is  no  rebellit  n.  A  sal¬ 
utary  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  the  moral 
forces  has  induced  the  people  to  lay  aside  the 
rude  instruments  of  insurrectidi.  The  nerves 
of  the  sensitive  were  disturbed  by  the  signal 
fires  that  lately  blazed  on  the  southern  hills 
— another  JMalise  out  on  his  fiery  errand,  to 
summon  the  disaffected.  Accounts  had  ar¬ 
rived  of  midnight  drills  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Galtees.  All  was  ready  for  the  signal  rocket 
— but  it  has  not  ascended,  and  we  are  still  at 
peace.  Having  brought  our  preliminary  ob¬ 
servations  to  a  close — too  tedious,  we  fear, 
for  a  preface,  but  not,  we  hope,  without  due 
significance  and  use — we  pass  to  the  next 
portion  of  our  subject,  comniencing  with  the 
arrest,  and  ending  with  the  last  of  the  series 
of  picturesque  skirmishes  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench. 

On  the  day  Mr.  O’Connell  received  the 
polite  invitation  from  the  crown  soliciU'r,  re¬ 
questing  the  pleasure  of  his  company  before 
.ludge  Burton,  he  saw  the  approaching  event, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  best  mode  of  frus¬ 
tration.  The  law  was  to  be  the  arbiter,  and 
he  who  has  the  best  lawyers  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  the  best  of  the  law  .  Like  Ta¬ 
tars  speeding  to  all  parts  of  his  extensive  em¬ 
pire  from  the  imperial  city  of  Saladin,  so 
rushed  to  all  quarters  of  our  less  magnificent 
city,  from  the  office  of  Mr.  William  Forde, 
multitudinous  messengers,  bearing  oblong 
pieces  of  paper,  and  contrawi.«ie  a  note  or 
bank  check,  crossed  with  a  narrow  stripe  of 
red  tape.  In  less  sumptuous  phrase,  retain¬ 
ers  were  on  that  day  despatched  to  all  the 
most  eminent  counsel  at  the  Irish  bar.  The 
crown  was  thoroughly  outwitted.  Calculat¬ 
ing  on  the  strength  of  the  regular  body,  and 
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setting  at  defiance  or  regarding  with  derision 
such  shallow  pretenders  as  Messrs.  Ilenn, 
Moore,  Pigott,  llatchell,  M‘Donagh,  White- 
side,  and  Fitzgibbon,  there  was  never  a 
thought  among  the  habituh  of  the  crown  of- 
fice  about  the  future.  Mr.  Keminis,  quiet 
gentleman !  took  the  matter  with  the  prover¬ 
bial  languor  of  an  experienced  otficial.  In 
the  first  Hush  of  that  triumphant  arrest,  he 
and  all  others  concerned  were  too  gleesome 
or  neglectful  to  attend  to  common  business. 
After  the  exultation  had  subsided,  and  addi¬ 
tional  aid  was  deemed  necessary,  forms  of  re¬ 
tainers  on  behalf  of  the  crown  were  made  up, 
and  duly  sent  to  the  fashionable  squares  and 
streets  where  lawyers  most  do  congregate. 
The  general  and  unwelcome  reply  was, 
V  Retained  for  the  traversers.”  Not  a  light 
of  the  forum  to  be  had  for  the  love  or  gold  of 
the  crown  !  Lulled  in  the  most  unaccounta¬ 
ble  security,  or  unnerved  with  apathy,  the 
crown  gentry  suffered  almost  every  distin¬ 
guished  advocate  to  pass  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  even  the  second  class  prizes  whom  they 
subsequently  picked  up,  were  retained  by  the 
accused,  but,  on  punctilious  points,  they 
swerved  from  the  noble  rule  laid  down  by 
Lord  Erskine,  which  has  always  guided  the 
profession.  Motives  are  beyond  our  inquiry 
— facts  are  not.  The  fact  is,  the  prior  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a ‘retainer  from  the  traversers.  Of 
the  able  and  experienced,  Mr.  Holmes  alone 
was  overlooked  ,  a  retainer  had  been  forward¬ 
ed  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyrell, 
since  dead,  but  it  arrived  too  late.  The 
crown  secured  him.  In  our  notice  of  the 
counsel,  some  curious  facts  connected  with 
the  retainers  will  be  noticed. 

On  the  first  day  of  term.  Judge  Burton 
charged  the  grand  jury  in  a  long  address. 
Some  praised  it  as  correct,  others  condemned 
it  as  unconstitutional — a  word  which,  like  the 
accommodating  fairy  cap  that  fits  every  head, 
possesses  every  variety  of  application.  What 
does  not  accord  with  our  own  peculiar  no¬ 
tions  has  the  merit  or  misfortune  of  being 
decidedly  unconstitutional.  One  lover  of 
liberty  sees  the  violation  of  this  excellence 
in  the  too  prompt  interference  of  102  C; 
another,  of  higher  toned  feeling,  is  shocked 
that  the  .ark  should  be  invaded  in  his  proper 
person,  when,  in  fustian  phrase,  he  appeals 
to  Timoleon  and  Thrasybulus,  and  wreaths 
his  sword  with  shamrocks  after  jiiercing  only 
in  imagination  the  Saxon  Hipparchus  to  the 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inflexible 
Tory  deems  it  unconstitutional  to  inform  the 
grand  jury  that  a  certain  description  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  tainted  a  priori^  and  should  sink 
low  in  the  scale ;  and  that  it  is  no  crime  to 
struggle  within  the  law  for  the  repeal  of  a 


statute — even  such  a  vital  one  as  the  40th  of 
Geo.  HI.  When  the  proverbial  integrity  and 
judicial  intelligence  of  such  a  person  as  Judge 
Burton  are  thus  questioned,  how  loud  would 
be  the  accusing  thunders  had  a  less  cold  and 
calm  expounder  mixed  up  his  own  feelings 
with  the  charge  !  As  to  ourselves,  “  revolv¬ 
ing  these  things  in  our  mind,”  we  deemed  all 
fair.  It  was  not  a  model,  i[or  it  was  not  all 
perfect.  In  one  or  two  passages,  more  care¬ 
ful  language  might  have  been  applied.  In 
all  such  grave  c.ases,  it  is  the  earnest  duty  of 
the  judge  to  leave  nothing  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment.  lie  should  weigh  every  word 
— for  then,  indeed,  words  are  things — with 
the  most  scrupulous  attention.  In  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  his  study  he  should  elaborate  every 
phrase.  For  every  idle  word  that  man  shall 
speak  he  will  have  an  account  to  render. 
Judges,  beyond  .any  other  class  of  the  ac¬ 
countable,  should  remember  this  truth.  In 
ordinary  cases,  as  well  as  the  more  solemn, 
this  caution  is  among  the  first  of  judicial  vir¬ 
tues  ;  but  if  ever  it  was  necessary,  it  was  then 
and  there.  The  first  impression  gives  a  color 
to  all  our  future  opinions.  Here  that  impres¬ 
sion  was  to  be  made.  “  The  prize  they  run 
for  was  great  Hector’s  life.”  Give  him,  at 
least,  a  fair  start  in  the  stadium  of  justice, 
and  if  he  be  outstripped  in  the  strife,  then 
let  the  Attorney-General  have  the  honor  of 
the  prize.  We  blame  not  Judge  Burton — 
who  could?  The  few  words  to  which  we  ob¬ 
ject,  perhaps  fastidiously,  were  delivered 
without  the  remotest  tinge  of  acerbity — far 
too  calmly  .and  dispassionately  to  raise  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  any  unfair  motive  lurked  at  the 
bottom.  In  one  passage  he  exhibited  consid¬ 
erable  emotion.  In  alluding  to  the  charge  of 
tampering  with  the  army,  he  declared  it  to 
be  one  of  “  awful  impartajice.”  Here  his 
voice  faltered,  and  sunk  below  its  habitual 
lowness,  while  some,  of  more  far-reaching 
vision  than  ourselves,  declared  he  shed  tears. 
To  him  it  must  have  been  painful  to  attach 
the  semblance  of  ijuilt  to  the  conduct  of  one 
who  long  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  esteem 
at  the  bar ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  he  should 
have  felt  as  a  m<in,  while  necessitated  to  do  ^ 
the  duty  of  the  judge.  Most  certainly  he  did 
not  merit  the  censure  of  the  Times  in  falling 
below  his  duty,  and  yielding  to  the  intimidat¬ 
ing  pressure  which,  it  was  alleged,  sullied 
the  sacredness  of  our  courts  of  justice.  There 
was  no  such  pressure,  and,  consequently,  no 
such  fe.ar.  Our  courts  are  as  free  from  such 
judicial  cowardice  as  that  standing  model  of 
well-administered  right,  even  Westminster 
Hall  itself.  We  doubt  not  the  sage-like  im¬ 
mobility  and  high  personal  character  of  Chief 
Justice  Tindal.  He  is  a  man  of  whom  Eng- 
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land  might  well  be  proud — who  would  hold 
the  scales  with  an  even  hand  and  intrepid 
heart  in  the  centre  of  hosts  armed  with  steel 
or  with  gold.  We  admire  the  grandeur  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  firmness  of  his  deport¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  is  not  the  sole  possessor  of 
such  virtues.  We,  poor  provincials,  have 
had,  and  still  have,  judges  as  calm,  pure,  and 
impartial,  as  the  most  panegyrized  of  West¬ 
minster.  We  nave  had  orators  who  were 
suns  in  eloquence  compared  to  their  dim- 
twinkling  stars.  We  still  have  lawyers — 
among  them  Henn  and  Moore,  whom  we 
boldly  and  confidently  pit  against  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  Hall,  and  have  no  fear  of  the  re¬ 
sult.  Derision  is  a  dangerous  tool  to  meddle 
with.  It  has  essentially  contributed  to  that 
state  of  things  which  is  now  the  alarm  of 
England.  Is  the  continuance  wise? 

The  bill  of  indictment  was  the  Behemoth 
of  its  tribe — biggest  of  all  that  prolific  law¬ 
yer’s  brain  ever  created  out  of  chaos.  We 
have  looked  carefully  over  all  the  pleadings 
in  Howell — we  have  roamed  through  miscel¬ 
laneous  old  reports,  in  which  were  vast  oceans 
of  words  to  float  a  few  half-drowned  allega¬ 
tions — but  in  vain  have  we  sought  for  a 
parallel  to  this  huge  leviathan,  covering 
parchment  “  many  a  rood.”  When  the 
Foreman  received  the  precious  deposit,  all 
the  “  good  men  ”  looked  incarnations  of 
despair  ;  but,  in  order  to  allay  the  consterna¬ 
tion,  an  abstract  was  sent  up,  containing  the 
charges  and  overt  acts  in  petto,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Brewster.  Some  more  conscientious  of 
.  the  jurors,  however,  insisted  that  Mr.  B.’s 
compilations  must  lie  under  the  table.  Jus¬ 
tice  could  not  be  safely  administered  by  short 
notes — it  must  be  as  of  old — “  the  bill,  the 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill.” 

For  five  days,  this  formidable  infliction  on 
human  patience  was  investigated,  and  on  the 
sixth  the  jurors  of  “  our  sovereign  lady  the 
queen  ”  appeared  again  in  the  box.  In  the 
interval,  the  avenues  of  the  court  were 
thronged  with  anxious  multitudes,  but  on  the 
day  of  the  finding,  which  was  generally  ex¬ 
pected,  the  solicitude  was  intense.  Mr. 
^  O’Connell  and  his  son  occupied  seats  in  the 
,  inner  bar,  and  the  former  chatted  very  fami¬ 
liarly  and  cheerfully  with  all  around  him. 
He  did  not  look  in  the  least  dejected.  Coun¬ 
sel  for  the  accused  and  the  crown  were  all 
present.  The  judges  were  to  a  late  hour  en¬ 
gaged  in  chamber,  and  the  twilight  added 
considerably  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 
Mr.  Justice  Burton  first  came  on  the  bench. 
He  looked  towards  the  jury-box  with  an  evi¬ 
dent  feeling  of  anxiety.  When  the  other 
Judges  appeared,  the  foreman  handed  in  the 
important  roll  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown.  All 
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conjectured  the  result,  but  there  still  existed 
that  indefinable  emotion  which  hopes  for 
hopeless  succor  in  the  midst  of  inextricable 
danger.  Mr.  Bourne  read  out  “  A  true  bill,” 
and  a  murmur  ran  through  the  court  and 
galleries.  The  Attorney-General,  in  the 
most  profound  silence,  then  rose,  and  de¬ 
manded  that  the  four-day  rule  to  plead  should 
run  from  the  finding  of  the  indictment.  This 
was  strenuously  resisted,  on  the  rational 
ground  that  the  parties  should  not  plead  un¬ 
til  they  had  been  charged  with  the  bill, 
which  was  when  they  had  been  furnished 
with  a  copy,  or  after  the  indictment  had 
been  read  in  open  court.  How  could  they 
otherwise  be  aware  of  the  charges  to  which 
they  were  to  plead  ?  The  crown  officers  were 
obstinate.  “  Oh,  very  well,”  said  the  impet¬ 
uous  Mr.  Whiteside ;  “  and  now,  my  lords, 
we  stand  on  our  strict  right.  Clerk  of  the 
crown  !  read  the  indictment — and,  as  there 
are  nine  traversers,  it  must  be  read  nine 
times !”  Mr.  Bourne  had  a  good  chance  of 
getting  through  the  process  in  forty-eight 
successive  hours  !  The  Chief  Justice  looked 
aghast  at  this  frightful  demand.  Nine  repe¬ 
titions  of  that  monster  would  drive  Patience 
herself  to  suicide.  A  more  gentle  inter¬ 
course,  on  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Cramp- 
ton,  ensued  between  the  parties,  and  it  was 
finally  agreed  the  rule  to  plead  should  run 
from  the  following  day. 

Now  commenced  that  active  war  of  out¬ 
posts  which  worried  the  court  from  day  to 
day,  and  stimulated  public  feeling  to  a  high 
degree  of  excitement.  Every  new  point 
raised  filled  the  friends  of  the  accused  with 
hope  and  rejoicing,  and  one  of  trivial  import 
decided  in  their  favor  was  sufficient  to  set 
every  mountain  top  in  the  south  in  a  blaze  of 
triumph.  The  able  counsel  for  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell  met  immediately  after  the  finding,  and 
mapped  out  their  operations.  The  plans  and 
combinations  were  skilful,  and  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bring  their  clients  over  the  dangers 
of  the  term.  Let  the  pleadings  pass  into 
Hilary,  and  all  was  safe.  But  the  court  and 
Attorney-General  ordained  otherwise.  First 
of  all  came  the  fair  demand  to  compare  the 
furnished  copies  with  the  record.  Refused. 
They  next  demanded  a  list  of  the  witnesses. 
Refused  again,  though  the  soundness  of  the 
decision  is  very  questionable,  both  in  law 
and  principle.  Though  defeated,  they  were 
not  disheartened.  Of  all  difficult  things,  the 
most  difficult  is  to  dispirit  a  lawyer.  Every 
fresh  fee  is  a  fountain  of  courage.  Applica¬ 
tion  was  next  made  for  a  copy  of  the  cap¬ 
tion,  or  the  formal  heading  of  the  record. 
Court  still  in  the  withholding  mood.  Judge 
Perrin  dissenting.  The  first  quiver  was 
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now  emptied,  and  not  a  shot  told.  The  rule 
to  plead  expired,  and  Mr.  Attorney-General 
expected  that  the  game  was  now  fairly  be¬ 
yond  the  cover.  The  day  was  a  very  stirring 
one — standing  room  at  a  high  premium.  Mr. 
Forde,  just  before  the  close  of  the  crown 
office,  appeafed,  on  behalf  of  Daniel  O’Con¬ 
nell,  and  handed  in  a  plea  in  abatement, 
signed  “  Colman  Michael  O’Loughlin.”  The 
souls  of  the  crown  contingent  were  filled 
with  inexpressible  apprehension !  There  was 
a  general  rush  of  wigs  to  the  library,  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  fortunate  statute  on  which 
the  plea  was  framed — the  possessor  of  a  copy 
was  the  centre  of  a  listening  throng.  With  | 
breathless  speed  in  came  Mr.  Napier.  He 
called  for  the  I  &  2  Viet.  ch.  37.  A  king- 
.dom  was  at  stake !  He  devoured  in  silence 
that  first  section  half  a  dozen  times,  and  then 
declared  there  was  nothing  in  it,  though  his 
countenance  seemed  to  intimate  a  different 
conviction.  So  confounded  was  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  that  his  usual  promptitude  for¬ 
sook  him,  and  he  demanded  until  next  day 
to  consider  his  course. 

Hope  now  ran  high  among  the  friends  of 
the  traversers.  On  the  following  day  the 
Attorney-General  argued  against  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  plea,  on  very  narrow  grounds, 
and  was  defeated — a  consummation  accele¬ 
rated  by  the  too  smart  reply  of  Mr.  Brewster. 
He  then  demurred  generdly,  and  pettishly 
insisted  on  an  immediate  rejoinder,  contrary 
to  all  practice.  Four  days  more  were,  how¬ 
ever,  allowed,  which  prolonged  the  pleading 
contest  to  the  last  week  of  term.  The  vali¬ 
dity  of  the  plea  was  argued  with  great  learn¬ 
ing  and  ability  by  Sir  Colman  O’Loughlin, 
but  the  court  were  unanimous  in  disallowing 
it.  The  accused  were  then  called  to  plead 
over  at  once — they  pleaded  “  Not  guilty,” 
and  the  Attorney-General,  in  the  overflowing 
of  his  heart,  muttered  to  his  neighbor,  “We 
have  them  at  last.”  The  following  Friday 
he  applied  for  a  trial  at  bar,  on  the  eleventh 
of  December.  He  was  met  by  Mr.  Henn,  in 
an  argument  of  surpassing  effect,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  court.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
this  month,  the  great  scene  of  this  mighty 
drama  will  be  unfolded,  and  the  man  who 
has  wielded  more  solid  power,,  short  of  the 
sceptre  and  the  crown,  than  any  other  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  will  stand  at  the  bar! 
The  accused  is  worthy  of  a  more  lofty  ac¬ 
cuser  than  the  Attorney-General.  We  un¬ 
derstand  he  will  address  the  jury  in  his  own 
behalf ; — then  God  grant  Mr.  Smith  a  happy 
deliverance !  Let  his  friends  pray  that  the 
thunderbolt  be  averted.  Pity  for  the  head 
on  whom  will  fall  that  avenging  eloquence ! 
In  the  mean  time,  we  proceed  io  fulfil  the 


last  and  most  characteristic  part  of  our 
duty,  which  is  a  rough  portrait  of  each 
of  the  eminent  counsel  engaged  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  Henn  is  a  vast  accession  to  the  tra¬ 
versers’  cause  Neither  ambitious  of  office 
nor  fond  of  money,  he  takes  no  pains  to  bring 
himself  prominently  forward  in  the  public 
eye.  Many  in  Westminster  Hall  have  never 
heard  the  name  of  Jonathan  Henn,  though 
his  superior  is  not  found  in  that  bar,  eminent 
as  it  is.  When  he  works,  he  works  like  a 
master ;  but  the  occasions  are  rare  when  he 
chooses  to  sound  the  depths  of  his  faculties. 
He  would,  on  any  spring  morning,  prefer  the 
hooking  of  a  salmon  to  a  chancery  brief. 
Isaac  would  love  him,  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  take  lessons  from  him  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  fly-fishing.  The  sequestered  and 
prolific  mountain  lake  has  more  pleasures  for 
him  than  the  crowded  court.  This  paren¬ 
thesis  will  show  the  natural  complexion  of 
the  man  better  than  the  most  labored  disqui¬ 
sition.  But  we  must  draw  him  into  the 
rough  contention  of  the  forum.  Two  re¬ 
tainers  were  sent  to  Mr.  Henn,  by  the  tra¬ 
versers  and  the  crown.  He  accepted  the 
first.  The  usual  license  was  applied  for, 
but  delayed,  the  crown  claiming  a  lien  on 
his  services.  The  public  has  a  deep  and  in¬ 
calculable  interest  in  the  independence  and 
fearless  honor  of  its  lawyers,  and  Mr.  Henn 
"well  maintained  his  title  to  both.  He  de¬ 
manded  that  the  crown  should  instantly 
make  its  election,  either  to  grant  or  with¬ 
hold  the  license,  and  in  the  latter  event,  it 
was  rumored  that  he  would  resign  his  silk 
gown.  The  license  was  issued  after  some 
deliberation,  and  the  crowm  saved  from  the 
dishonor  of  such  a  resignation.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  his  adhesion  was  not  underrated, 
and  it  was  to  all  matter  of  w’onder  that  when 
the  crown  had  a  choice,  the  first  did  not  fall 
upon  him.  Mr.  Henn  did  not  regret  the  ne¬ 
glect.  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  the 
party  in  power.  He  was  passed  over  in  the 
distribution  of  paltry  honors,  which  would 
add  nothing  to  the  man,  but  rather  be  digni¬ 
fied  by  his  acceptance.  His  political  princi¬ 
ples  are  decided,  but  unostentatious  and  in¬ 
offensive.  He  would  be  a  strength  and 
honor  to  the  government,  not  more  by  his 
distinguished  abilities  than  the  moral  eleva¬ 
tion  of  his  character.  Of  all  the  able  men 
for  the  defence,  he  is  first  in  intellectual 
power,  professional  skill,  and  commanding 
authority.  He  is  alike  eminent  for  the 
soundness  and  general  elevation  of  his  views 
— the  unlabored  clearness  and  compactness 
of  his  reasoning — and  the  calm  but  earnest 
simplicity  of  his  style  and  manner.  He  is 
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collected,  deliberate,  consecutive,  without 
ever  sinking  into  tameness  or  swelling  into 
extravagance.  There  is  about  him  no  affec¬ 
tation — no  endeavor — no  pretence,  for  true 
mental  power  is  of  all  things  the  most  un¬ 
pretending — the  most  gentle — the  most  able 
to  repose  on  itself,  and  the  most  willing  to 
do  so.  In  directness  of  purpose  and  manli¬ 
ness  of  understanding  he  has  no  equals. 
What  he  says  once  is  always  well  said,  and 
never  weakened  by  repetition.  Not  a  word 
he  utters  is  thrown  away.  Each  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  meaning  and  direct  application.  Some 
lawyers  will  seek  to  impress  by  painful  re¬ 
duplication.  The  Attorney-General  will 
strike  the  same  nail  a  dozen  times,  and  after 
all  perhaps  not  drive  it  home.  Mr.  Ilenn 
strikes  once,  and  the  object  is  attained.  His 
knowledge  of  the  law  is  a  solid  structure  on 
a  firm  foundation,  not  a  tottering  erection  on 
piles  driven  into  the  quicksands  of  technical¬ 
ity  and  sophistry.  He  resembles  Mr.  Moore 
in  his  abstinence  from  btxik  learning,  relying 
more  on  general  principles  than  particular 
cases.  His  tact  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause  is 
equal  to  his  clear  sense  and  strong  judgment. 
In  the  great  trials  to  come,  he  will  rise  with 
the  occasion.  The  opportunity  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction  will  not  be  lost  on  him.  He  will 
swell  beyond  the  measure  of  his  past  renown, 
and  add  to  a  reputation  already  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

In  cross-examination  he  is  perfect,  particu* 
larly  where  an  educated  witness  is  to  undergo 
the  uncomfortable  process  of  being  turned 
inside  outward.  Let  such  a  person  be  on  his 
guard  against  Jonathan  Heim.  Let  him  be 
calm,  collected,  and,  above  all,  truthful,  other¬ 
wise  he  must  paint  his  own  character  from  his 
own  lips.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as  rumor  goes, 
that  the  cross-examination  of  the  chief  witness 
for  the  crown  will  be  subjected  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Henn.  He  must  be  a  man  with  the  nerve 
of  Van  Amburgh,  and  with  a  conscience  mar¬ 
vellously  limpid,  who  will  come  unsinged  out 
of  the  terrible  fire  which  the  advocate  will 
pile  around  him.  Like  the  Hebrews  of  old, 
he  may  walk  unharmed  through  the  blazing 
furnace — Providence  may  manifest  itself  in  his 
favor — but  unless  he  be  an  exceptional  case, 
and  fortunate  beyond  ordinary  mortals,  that 
cross-examination  will  damage  his  moral  pu¬ 
rity.  We  seek  not  to  anticipate  or  prejudge — 
we  only  draw  an  inference  of  what  is  probable 
from  analogous  circumstances.  Mr.  Henn 
W'ill  address  the  jury  on  behalf  of  Mr.  John 
O’Connell.  There  is  a  weight  in  his  style  and 
a  gravity  in  his  manner  which  tell  powerfully 
on  juries.  He  does  not  bluster  or  play  the 
Bobadil  to  coerce,  or  the  smooth-tongued  adu¬ 
lator  to  cajole  into  a  verdict.  He  does  not, 
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like  certain  swjiggerers,  assault  with  coarse 
vehemence,  or  startle  with  rude  remonstrance. 
Beginning  with  a  winning  quietness  as  gentle 
as  unsuspecting,  he  shuffles,  for  some  seconds, 
the  papers  which  lie  before  him,  and  throws 
out  a  few  cold  and  hesitating  periods.  Gradu¬ 
ally  he  evolves  his  case,  and  warms  as  he  pro¬ 
gresses.  It  is  not  the  warmth  of  superficial 
declamation,  but  of  an  intense  conviction, 
which  he  assumes  with  the  most  consummate 
art,  so  as  to  justify  the  expression  of  Lord 
Erskine  to  one  of  his  cotemporaries,  that  “  a 
rotten  cause  looks  more  convincing  in  his 
hands,  than  a  sound  one  in  the  hands  of 
another.”  In  the  only  great  nisi  prius  cause 
in  which  we  ever  heard  him,  the  Corporation 
of  Limerick  against  the  Fishermen,  he 
made  a  speech  of  surprising  power.  The 
fishermen  sacrificed  burnt-offerings,  in  the 
shape  of  tar  barrels,  to  their  eloquent  deliv¬ 
erer. 

In  a  review  of  the  Irish  bar,  there  would 
be  good  reason  for  neglecting  Mr.  Whiteside, 
if  he  resembled  his  cold  cotemporaries,  who 
speak  from  their  briefs  w  ithout  eloquence  or 
imagination — without  any  of  those  felicities 
of  thought  or  of  language,  which  are  now  as 
rare  as  the  blooming  of  the  aloe — if  his 
speeches  had  been  aggregations  of  dull  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact— of  insipid  commonplaces  blown 
out  to  the  last  degree  of  tenuity — scarcely 
tolerable  in  any  form,  but  thoroughly  insup¬ 
portable  when  prolonged  into  wearisome  ad¬ 
dresses.  Though  his  speeches  are  not  without 
a  portion  of  the  usual  professional  prolixity 
and  redundancy,  yet  there  is  about  him  a  vigor 
and  originality,  a  facility  and  fertility  of  dic¬ 
tion,  which  considering  the  impossibility  of 
preparation  in  most  instances,  stamp  him  as 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  mould.  His  mind  is  a 
healthy  natural  fountain,  not  a  dull  forcing- 
pump.  Whatever  flows,  flows  from  him  freely 
and  spontaneously.  The  waters  may  not  be 
always  pure,  but  yet  they  gush  forth  without 
mechanical  assistance.  We  therefore  listen 
even  to  his  greatest  extravagancies  with  plea¬ 
sure,  with  very  different  feelings  from  those 
with  which  we  listen  to  the  dreary  frigidity  of 
many  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  is  not  a  very 
sound  lawyer,  or,  with  the  knowledge  he  pos¬ 
sesses,  a  very  safe  one.  He  is  too  bold  and 
adventurous,  striking  away  right  and  left,  more 
with  the  abandon  of  a  heated  gladiator,  than 
the  cautious  self-possession  of  an  experienced 
master  of  fence.  He  throws  out  multitudinous 
points  over  the  field  of  argument — disperses 
at  random  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  in  the  shape 
of  cases — all  formidable  enough  when  no  other 
enemy  appears  on  the  wide  champaign,  but 
soon  driven  in  under  the  pressure  of  heavier 
I  metal.  His  principle  appears  to  be,  that  the 
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greater  the  number  of  cases,  the  greater  the 
chances  that  some  will  stick  :  and,  besides, 
attorneys  place  little  fai(h  in  one  who  is  not 
dropsical  with  reports,  and  can  tap  in  every 
emergency.  Still  Mr.  Whiteside  is  a  clever 
man.  As  an  advocate,  he  is  a  favorite  with 
the  most  fastidious.  Few  can  more  ably 
stimulate  attention.  At  the  Irish  bar,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  he  is  the  only  representative  of  the  old  elo¬ 
quence.  Rapid,  earnest,  and  enthusiastic,  he  ' 
launches  forth,  though  not  without  compass  j 
and  rudder,  and  all  the  echoes  of  the  court  | 
are  called  into  resonant  requisition.  He  is  a  i 
tall,  thin  man,  with  a  face  indicative  of  strong  j 
emotion,  and  expressing  even  in  its  most  tran¬ 
quil  mood  the  fire  with  which  he  is  animated. 
His  voice  resembles  the  fierce  puffing  of  a 
steam-engine,  rushing  out  in  quick  and  violent 
blasts,  as  though  they  would  burst  asunder  his 
unsubstantial  frame.  While  arguing  on  the 
side  of  the  accused  with  all  his  wonted  fervor, 
we  once  observed  Mr.  Shiel’s  glittering  eye 
fastened  on  him,  and  expanding  with  delight 
as  Mr.  Whiteside  lifted  up  his  energetic  voice 
and  discharged  a  flood  of  Greek  fire.  With  ! 


all  his  impetuosity  and  irritability,  he  is  good-  ! 
hearted,  kind,  and  joyous — himself  a  dispenser  j 
of  mirth,  and  relishing  it  in  others.  Neither  is 
there  a  man  who  less  suffers  his  principles  to  in-  | 
terfere  with  his  duties.  In  the  trial  of  Hughes,  i 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Powel,  he  was  counsel 
for  the  prisoner.  The  present  Master  of  the  | 
Rolls,  then  Attorney-General,  went  down  to 
conduct  the  prosecution.  He  was  the  fountain 
of  honors,  and  Mr.  Whiteside  had  claims  on 
a  silk-gown.  Not  subdued  by  the  official 
reverence  which  confounds  the  less  resolute 
of  spirit — intent  on  his  duty  and  determined 
to  do  it,  he  fearlessly  impeached  the  conduct 
of  the  crown  in  the  construction  of  the  jury 
panel.  The  falcon  eye  of  the  Attorney- 
General  flashed  speaking  reproach,  but  he 
only  rayed  out  the  more  in  accusation,  and 
vindicated  his  claim  to  the  high  character  of 
independence  and  eloquence.  On  the  trial  he 
will  bait  the  law  officers  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  unendurable,  and  particularly  Mr.  Smith, 
who  is  as  hot  as  an  Indian  curry.  Resistance 
is  the  element  in  which  he  moves.  He  is 
never  at  home  but  in  the  sw'ell  of  the  battle. 
Like  the  sea-bird,  he  glories  in  a  storm — the 
louder  it  rages  the  more  intense  his  delight. 
A  word  brings  him  up,  but  a  word  will  not 
easily  set  him  down.  If  the  court  interfere 
with  the  old  and  useful  apothegm, — one  at  a 
time, — he  will  be  the  one  for  the  time.  His 
interruption  is  often  unseasonable  and  often 
in  excess,  but  it  is  his  constitution,  and  any 
attempt  to  suppress  only  tends  to  excite  it. 
When  he  does  get  a  set  down  from  Judge 
Crampton,  he  drops  rapidly  into  his  seat,  mut¬ 


tering  something  between  the  fence  of  his 
teeth,  and  thrusts  his  hands  into  his  trouser- 
pockets  ;  but  the  iie.xt  moment  sees  him  up 
again  as  nimble-tongued  and  elastic  as  ever. 
We  have  heard  some  say  that  he  will  crack  the 
heartstrings  of  the  Attorney-General,  but  we 
have  more  faith  in  the  honorable  gentleman’s 
self-possession.  Mr.  Whiteside  will  labor 
under  one  great  disadvantage — the  separation 
from  his  collaborutiur,  Mr.  Napier.  Like 
emulous  alchemists,  though  working  by  dif¬ 
ferent  processes,  they  find  equal  pleasure  and 
profit  in  throwing  their  material  into  each 
other’s  crucible.  They  are  now  asunder, 
working  on  opposite  sides,  and  thus  each  loses 
half  his  strength. 

The  ablest  tactician  on  the  side  of  the 
traversers  is  Mr.  M‘Donagh.  To  this  opinion 
exceptions  may  be  made — but  we  aver  our 
belief  that  he  is  the  most  prompt,  sharp,  and 
nimble  of  all  the  able  host.  He  is  a  fellow  of 
infinite  sagacity — like  Ducrow’s  celebrated 
Beda — “  one  in  a  thousand.”  Who  like  him 
to  butter  up  or  slidder  down — to  wind  his 
approaches  to  the  favor  of  the  court  by  the 
most  graceful  condescension,  backed  with  the 
most  finished  subtlety,  and  a  proportionate 
dash  of  gay  effrontery  ?  Nothing  can  discon¬ 
cert — nothing  can  overreach  him.  He  is  a 
thorough  master  of  his  business,  and  none  can 
do  it  with  more  effect.  His  manner  is  good, 
though  adulatory — his  learning  ever  ready — 
his  temper  imperturbable.  Lot  no  man  depre¬ 
ciate  the  abilities  of  Mr.  M‘Donagh.  He  has 
talents  of  a  very  high  order,  without  which  he 
could  not  have  risen  to  his  present  position. 
There  is  a  class  of  men  at  the  bar — always 
moving  about  on  stilts — vain,  conceited,  pom¬ 
pous,  artificial, — very  learned  in  the  law  in 
their  own  high  esteem,  but  laboring  under  the 
misfortune  of  being  unable  to  turn  their  pro¬ 
fundity  to  profitable  account.  This  frivolous 
set  are  envious  of  Mr.  M‘Donagh,  and  run 
him  down  within  their  ow’n  narrow  circle  : 
but  he  laughs  at  them  all.  He  has  the  cream, 
let  them  enjoy  the  sour  whey.  A  short  tale 
will  illustrate  the  auspicious  commencement 
of  his  career,  which  he  has  improved  to  a  very 
lucrative  maturity.  The  auctor  fabula:  is  now 
a  high  dignitary — we  give  it  in  nearly  his  own 
words  : — “  One  day,  as  I  was  conversing  with 

Mr.  H - ,  M‘Donagh,  then  young  at  the  bar 

but  intelligent  in  his  profession,  was  making 
a  motion  in  the  King’s  Bench.  ‘  A  clever 

fellow  that,’  said  iVlr.  H - .  I  answered 

approvingly.  ‘  Did  you  ever  hear,’  said  he, 
‘  what  Lord  Eldon  said  of  O’Connell  ?  The 
first  time  he  appeared  to  argue  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  there  was  a  great  anxiety  among  the 
English  lawyers  to  hear  him,  and  even  old 
Eldon  shared  in  the  excitement  He  sat  near 
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one  of  the  bishops.  When  O’Connell  opened 
the  case,  he  was  all  cold  attention,  neither 
approving  nor  disapproving.  When,  however, 
Dan  got  fast  in  the  argument,  his  lordship 
grew  fidgetty — drumming  on  the  bench  with 
delight  at  O’ConneH’s  masterly  argument — 
and  in  the  height  of  his  enthusiasm  stooping 
down  to  the  right  reverend  father,  ‘  Do  you 

know  what,  my  lord  ? — That  is  a  d - d 

clever  rascal'  ” — The  application  was  on  the 
surface.  Mr.  M‘Donagh  is  exactly  hit  off  in 
Lord  Eldon’s  illustration  of  a  far  greater  man, 
omitting  the  last  suspicious  compliment.  He 
is,  in  truth,  a  gay,  bold,  dashing  thief,  who 
steals  away  judgments  or  verdicts  by  ready 
knowledge  or  polished  artifice.  He  is  sub- 
dolous  as  the  serpent, — sly,  soft,  and  silken¬ 
skinned, — from  whose  bewitching  tongue 
nothing  is  safe.  His  mellifluous  tones  would 
charm  the  hooded  snake.  What  a  tale  of  woe 
does  he  construct  out  of  the  indubitable 
rogueries  of  that  Scapin  of  a  client  of  his  ! 
If  addressed  in  his  behalf  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  Friends  to  humanity  ”  would 
make  the  knave’s  fortune  in  a  single  week. 
Mr.  M‘Donagh  is  the  motion-lawyer  :  therein 
lies  his  business  and  his  skill.  He  distances 
all  competitors  in  the  easy  and  off-hand  style 
with  which  he  unfolds  the  most  complicated 
statement  of  facts,  and  the  facile  familiarity 
with  which  he  serves  up  the  law.  He  is  never 
unprepared.  No  matter  how  the  argument  may 
shift  from  the  original  position,  his  quickness 
of  perception  and  versatility  are  so  great,  and 
his  knowledge  so  thoroughly  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  that  surprise  is  impossible.  He  may  be 
defeated,  but  he  goes  down  with  colors  flying. 
He  is  the  most  finished  artist  at  the  bar,  though 
he  sullies  qualities  otherwise  brilliant  and 
incomparable,  by  the  unmasculine  form  in 
which  they  are  presented.  He  was  among 
the  first  engaged,  and  took  part  in  all  the  smart 
skirmishes  which  preceded  the  close  of  the 
first  act  In  the  blasts  of  ill-temper  which 
the  Attorney-General  discharged  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  management,  the  first 
volume  fell  on  Mr.  M‘Donagh.  After  making 
a  cursory  observation,  it  was  tartly  observed 
by  Mr.  Smith,  that  he  was  only  an  amicus 
curicRy  and  demanded  his  license  !  The 
Attorney-General  is  a  gentleman,  and,  of  his 
own  will,  would  never  have  so  insulted  a 
brother.  He  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of 
vulgar  vindictiveness,  and  stained  himself  by 
the  ungracious  act.  Mr.  M‘Donagh  did  not 
resent  the  attack.  There  is  a  dignity  in  silence, 
and  perhaps  he  properly  yielded  to  that  sove¬ 
reign  influence  ;  but  there  would  have  been 
more  dignity,  or,  at  least,  more  effect,  in  a 
display  of  manly  resistance.  The  rebuke  was 
unprecedented  in  rashness,  and  uncovered  the  j 
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conduct  of  the  crown  to  an  indignant  reply ; 
but  Mr.  M‘Donagh  kept  his  temper  cool,  and 
his  tongue  quiet.  Had  Mr.  Whiteside  been  so 
questioned — had  his  license  been  demanded  in 
open  court,  what  an  impetuous  torrent  would 
have  drowned  the  daring  interrogator  !  The 
privileges  of  the  bar  as  well  as  personal  honor 
would  have  been  maintained  with  that  lofty 
energy  for  which  he  is  conspicuous.  Perish 
silk  gowns  ! — perish  honors  ! — perish  all  be¬ 
fore  “that  dignity  which  doth  become  a  man !” 
The  suddenness  of  the  attack  must  have 
caused  Mr.  M‘Donagh’s  silence,  for  he  rallied 
on  the  next  argument,  and  hit  the  Attorney- 
General  with  some  sharpness. 

In  a  former  paper  we  gave  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  attributes  ofMr.  Moore’s  character,  and 
as  we  may  be  tempted  hereafter  to  venture 
on  a  more  prolix  analysis,  we  shall  be  brief 
in  our  present  observations.  He  is  council 
for  Mr.  O’Connell.  In  the  structure  of  his 
intellect  he  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Henn,  being  like  him  a  lawyer  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  contradistinguished  frcm  the  case 
and  point-hunters.  In  argument  he  is  some¬ 
what  more  energetic,  and  his  hard  though 
not  untuned  voice  is  an  admirable  vehicle  for 
strong,  substantial  reasoning.  We  are  not 
quite  so  certain  that  he  will  prove  as  efficient 
a  leader  as  Mr.  Henn,  but  he  will  prove  an 
able  auxiliary  in  discussing  the  important 
questions  of  evidence  which  will  be  raised 
on  both  sides.  He  has  been  hitherto  very 
active  in  the  motion  vvarfare,  and  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  the  Attorney-General  declared 
that  the  practice  of  the  court  should  yield  to 
the  privileges  of  the  crown,  Mr.  Moore,  lift¬ 
ing  up  his  spectacles  and  looking  fiercely  at 
the  propounder  of  departed  prerogative  rights, 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  such  doc¬ 
trines  should  find  a  living  voice  in  those  days. 
Whether  jealousy  of  the  crown  touched  the 
spirit  of  the  bench,  or  the  common  rules  of 
the  court  are  inflexible  in  their  application, 
be  the  suitor  a  sovereign  or  a  subject — which¬ 
ever  of  the  courses  be  correct,  Mr.  Moore 
succeeded  in  obtaining  four  golden  days, 
though  he  declared,  with  the  solemnity  of 
Solomon,  that  the  “  law’s  delay”  was  not  of 
his  solicitudes ! 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  is  a  shrewd,  clear-headed, 
hard-cheeked  lawyer — tough  as  yew  and  un¬ 
bending  as  oak.  Without  the  address  of  Mr. 
M’Donagh,  he  is  his  match  in  all. things  else. 
He  is  good  at  a  cross — bold  and  yet  circum¬ 
spect  in  a  speech — lucid  and  wiry  in  argu¬ 
ment.  His  stile  is  modelled  on  that  of  Chief 
Justice  Pennefather  when  at  the  bar.  He 
enunciates  his  propositions  separately  and  in 
order,  not  suffering  them  to  trip  up  the  heels 
of  each  other ;  and  the  result  is,  a  well- 
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arranged  system  of  disciplined  reasoning,  breakfast  on  sandwiches — some  bribe  the 
Of  all  the  combatants  whom  Mr.  M’Donagh  doorkeeper — some  walk  the  hall  through  the 
has  to  encounter,  the  toughest  and  most  in-  night — some  will  sleep  in  the  judges’  chairs 
flexible  is  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  He  knows  all  — and  all  to  hear  the  member  for  Dungar- 
the  varied  arts  of  his  antagonist,  and  seeks  to  van  !  What  a  magniflcent  variety  of  flre- 
refute  or  ridicule  them  with  a  severity  which  works !  purple,  green,  and  golden  ! — what 
makes  Mr.  M’Donagh  laugh  outright,  though  serpents,  stars,  and  revolving-wheels  of  daz- 
his  feelings  run  in  a  less  joyous  current.  If  zling  light,  will  he  scatter  about  in  profu- 
Mr.  Whiteside  is  a  mastitf,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  sion  !  The  liberty  of  the  press  the  theme — 
is  the  Irish  wolf-dog — staid  and  sober  until  most  fascinating  incentive  to  ample  liberty  of 
roused,  and  then  attacks  with  bitter  pertina-  tongue!  Mr  Ilatchell  must  be  dispatched 
city.  We  have  much  faith  in  the  firmness  briefly.  His  tact  in  cross-examination  is 
of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  Some  say  he  is  too  dog-  most  masterly.  That  little  smart  grey  eye 
matical,  never  retreating  from  a  position  of  his  is  the  window  of  his  soul.  If  there  be 
until  he  has  defended  it  to  the  last  breath,  any  well-prepared  fabricator  on  the  side  of 
daring  even  to  incur  the  manifestations  of  the  crown,  the  parts  of  his  story  must  co¬ 
impatience  exhibited  by  the  jaded  court,  here  with  wonderful  exactness,  or  Mr.  Hatch- 
sooner  than  abandon  the  post  which  he  still  ell  will  slip  in  through  some  of  the  open 
hopes  to  make  good.  This  is  not  dogma-  joints.  He  is  the  most  dexterous  unraveller 
tism — it  is  earnestness, — and  no  man  ever  of  the  accomplishments  of  low  roguery.  Step 
deserved  a  fee,  ungifted  with  that  sterling  by  step,  he  unconsciously  leads  him  forth, 
and  sincere  quality.  Others  assert  that  he  until  he  stands  confessed,  what  he  struggles 
has  a  wicked  tongue.  It  is  doubtless  cutting  in  vain  to  avoid, — a  villain.  Mr.  Monahan 
and  caustic  betimes,  but  where  it  wags  offen-  is  a  very  sound  and  able  man — rapid  of  ut- 
sively,  be  assured  the  victim  deserves  his  flay-  terance  and  ripe  in  learning.  Under  the 
ing.  Passages  at  arms  have  occurred  be-  Whigs  he  was  fast  rising  to  distinction,  and, 
tween  him  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com-  in  the  event  of  a  change,  had  a  passing  fair 
mon  Pleas,  with  all  courtesy,  however,  on  chance  of  the  solicitor-generalship ;  but  his 
both  sides ;  but  in  the  one  gentle  encounter  scale,  like  that  of  many  others,  ascended, 
we  witnessed,  we  must  say  that  the  reason  and  all  await  the  restoration.  Having  lim- 
and  the  triumph  lay  with  his  lordship.  When  ited  our  notice  to  the  senior  bar  on  both 
on  the  finding  of  the  indictment,  the  trav-  sides,  we  cannot,  without  injustice,  pass  over 
ersers  resisted  the  entry  of  the  rule  to  plead  the  powerful  aid  found  by  the  traversers  in 
until  furnished  with  a  copy,  Mr.  F.  stood  at  the  junior  bar — Sir  Colman  Loughlin,  the 
the  side-bar  among  a  “  multitude  of  counsel-  worthy  representative  of  an  illustrious  law- 
lors,”  with  no  room  to  sit,  and  very  little  to  yer,  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr.  O’Ha- 
stand  on.  From  this  uncomfortable  situa-  gan,  and  Mr.  Close.  As  is  the  duty  of  all 
tion  he  addressed  the  court  in  a  short  but  juniors,  they  were  the  secret  streams  that  fed 
most  expressive  argument.  He  is  retained  the  open  fountain — theirs  was  the  thunder, 
by  Mr.  Barrett,  of  the  Pilot  newspaper,  though  others  hurled  it,  or,  in  less  metaphor- 
whose  paper-shots  in  former  times  were  lav-  ical  language,  they  supplied  the  staple  of  the 
ished  on  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  with  slashing  prodi-  arguments.  The  first  argued  the  demurrer 
gality.  All  these  things  are  now  forgotten,  learnedly  and  logically  ;  and  the  second,  the 
and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  will  do  his  duty.  traversers’  right  to  the  list  of  witnesses  and 

The  remaining  leaders  are  Messrs.  Shiel,  the  caption,  with  closeness,  vigor,  and  elo- 
Pigott,  Ilatchell,  and  Monahan.  The  first  quence. 

is  associated  with  Fitzgibbon,  and  will  speak.  Having  developed  the  professional  and  in- 
we  believe,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Barrett.  He  tellectual  characteristics  of  counsel  for  the 
reserves  himself  for  the  grand  display,  and  a  accused,  so  far  forth  as  lay  in  our  feeble 
splendid  piece  of  declamation  will  he  con-  power,  it  would  be  invidious  and  altogether 
tribute  to  the  next  volume  of  Howell.  On  unfair  not  to  deal  in  the  same  spirit  by  the 
him,  more  than  any  other,  with  the  excep-  less  popular  servants  of  the  crown.  The 
tion  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  is  the  eagerness  of  Attorney-General,  by  his  office  as  well  as  by 
the  bar  concentrated.  There  •  is  quite  a  his  reputation,  stands  at  the  head  of  her 
furor  among  the  rising  generation  of  barris-  majesty’s  legal  chivalry.  Having  failed,  as 
ters  to  hear  the  “  shrill,  ear-piercing  fife  ”  of  we  right  truly  prophesied,  in  vindicating  the 
the  eloquent  member  for  Dungarvan.  Vis-  claims  of  our  country  to  eloquence  in  par- 
ions  of  delight  float  before  each  eye.  To  liament — having  fallen  even  far  lower  than 
hear  Mr.  Shiel  nature  will  be  sacrificed,  our  estimate  in  sustaining  his  character  as  a 
Already  devices  arc  being  contrived  to  se-  debater  within  his  own  peculiar  province, 
cure  early  places.  Some  will  take  an  early  and  thus  sunk  into  ministerial  disfavor,  he 
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has  resolved  to  retrieve  his  position  as  a  lawyer  the  snares  of  the  law  are  laid  to  encompass  the 
by  prosecuting  the  indictment  with  the  ut-  feet  of  such  a  person  as  Mr.  O’Connell.  Mr. 
most  rigor  and  effect.  Most  unfortunately  Smith  has  once  acted  with  severe  and  repre- 
was  that  unpopular  obligation  cast  upon  him  !  hensible  injustice.  He  prejudged  the  case. 
How  many  more  enviable  Attorneys-General  The  law  of  England  presumes  innocence — he 
had  passed  with  velvet  pace  to  the  realiza-  has  presumed  guilt.  There  is  no  verdict 
tion  of  all  their  hopes,  without  being  commit-  without  evidence — he  has  pronounced  one 
ted  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  prejudi-  without  any.  He  attacked  the  press  for  seek- 
ces  and  passions  of  the  country  !  How  ing  to  influence  the  public  mind — how  was 
many  stole  from  an  inferior  status  at  the  bar  the  Attorney-General  more  within  the  consti- 
to  the  blushiiiff  honors  of  the  bench,  scarce-  tution  when  he  denounced  untried  men  as 

O  '  ^  _ 

ly  affording  a  public  intimation  of  their  for-  “  Conspirators?”  That  was  beyond  his  du- 
tunate  progress!  And  behold  Mr.  Smith,  ty.  He  is  accused  of  ignorance.  That  is 
not  yet  a  year  in  office,  standing  out  in  bold  unfounded.  He  knows  his  business,  but  he 
relief  the  mark  for  general  odium  !  Per-  knows  it  too  well,  for  he  surrounds  the  ac- 
secution  is  most  abhorrent  to  our  feelings —  cused  with  a  set  of  technical  traps  which  are 
we  hate  it  through  every  shape  it  may  cTssume  only  unspringed  by  the  eipial  vigilance  and  in- 
— we  pity  and  sympathise  with  the  object  on  telligence  of  his  adversaries.  He  is  contrast- 
whom  it  falls — enough  for  us  that  he  passes  ed  in  his  deficiencies  with  the  superior  know- 
through  public  duty  to  persecution.  We  ledge  of  the  English  law  officer.s.  The  con- 
would  deal  justly  with  all  men.  His  enemies  trast  does  not  operate  to  his  discredit.  They 
do  not  deny  that  Mr.*  Smith  has  a  bold  and  were  cooler,  but  not  more  professionally  skil- 
inanly  spirit,  and  would  scorn  to  commit  ful.  Lord  Campbell’s  common  law  erudition 
himself  to  dishonor  ;  but  even  his  warmest  1  did  not  prevent  the  cacquittal  of  Earl  Cardi- 
friends  must  acknowledge  that  his  temper  is  |  gan  on  the  misdescription  of  a  name,  for  we 
irritable — that  his  deportment  in  the  earlier  do  not  believe  the  voluntary  omission.  Sir 
stages  of  the  prosecution  has  been  often  in-  William  Follett  passed  over  a  miserable  de- 
judicious,  and  that  his  dislike  to  the  accused  feet  in  the  venue  on  the  chartist  trials, 
or  their  cause  found  vent  in  gusts  of  extreme  which,  in  the  days  of  his  dock-splendor,  the 
bitterness,  most  unbecoming  in  a  public  offi-  practised  eye  of  Burke  Bethel  could  not  fail 
cer.  Proofs  ought  of  justice  to  precede  asser-  to  have  discovered.  We  did  not  then  hear  of 
tion.  No  man  is  so  severe  as  he  who  con-  galling  and  fierce  invective  lavished  on  the 
founds  his  duties  with  his  antipathies.  It  is  law  officers  of  England — we  did  not  hear 
this  self-delusion  that  operated,  in  the  begin-  that  they  were  charged  with  gross  ignorance, 
ning,  on  the  mind  of  the  Attorney-General,  Why  refuse  the  same  measure  of  justice  to 
but  he  afterwards  overcame  this  fatal  error,  the  Irish  Attorney-General  ?  Neither,  in 
and  passed  through  the  subsequent  stages,  if  truth,  is  to  blame. 

not  with  much  approbation,  at  least  without  The  charge  lies  more  fairly  against  the  laws 
much  censure.  He  cannot  be  well  blamed  — the  humane  laws  of  England — which  do 
for  seeking  to  establish  his  case,  but  for  that  not  suffer  the  despatch  of  the  Roman  Hota, 
end  he  was  bound  to  resort  to  only  legitimate  but  surround  the  accused  with  a  chtvaur-dc- 
means.  He  was  imprudent  and  precipitate  frise  of  forms,  all  which  must  be  won  before 
in  the  outbreak ;  but  the  formidable  power  of  the  prosecutor  can  penetrate  to  the  heart  of 
public  opinion,  to  which  tribunals  the  most  the  citadel.  These  generous  provisions  may 
serene  and  distant  from  its  penetrating  in-  be  so  many  obstructions  to  justice  in  the  eye 
fluence  are  amenable,  as  well  perhaps  as  a  of  the  philosopher,  but  they  are  the  law. 
conscientious  sense  of  honorable  duty,  in-  Under  their  protection,  the  accused  stands 
duced  him  to  try  less  rigorous  courses,  and  we  entrenched — his  safety  consists  in  their  sub- 
frankly  recognize  in  the  good  grace  with  tlety  and  difficulty  of  detection.  Let  the 
which  he  yielded  to  Mr,  Heim’s  proposal,  the  crown  get  at  him  through  the  invisible  net- 
candid  desire  that  justice  should  not  be  sacri-  work  as  best  it  can,  but  there  is  no  short  path, 
ficed  in  the  strife.  Making  due  allowance  The  highway  must  be  travelled  by  all  alike, 
for  trivial  infirmities  of  disposition,  for  all  Until  the  process  of  accusation  is  simplified, 
Attorneys-General  are  not  invested  with  the  and  despotic  institutions  supersede  the  free, 
impassiveness  and  impersonality  of  Sir  Fred-  there  will  remain  shadowy  and  evanescent 
erick  Pollock,  his  conduct  has  been  that  of  a  points  to  elude  or  provoke  the  sagacity  of  law- 
gentleman.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  but  a  yers.  It  is  because  Mr.  Smith  could  not 
poor  panegyric,  but  the  objectors  should  re-  overleap  this  sacred  fence,  and  at  once  strike 
fleet  on  the  many  causes  suggestive  of  vio-  down  the  accused,  that  the  attacks  of  his  own 
lence  and  recrimination  which  our  political  party  have  fallen  upon  him  without  measure, 
condition  affords,  and  more  particularly  when  We  would  rejoice  in  the  failure  of  the  indict- 
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ments.  A  government  having  recourse  to 
such  coarse  vindications  of  its  authority, 
understands  not  the  true  direction  of  its  in¬ 
terests  or  those  of  the  people.  But  an  officer 
of  the  crown  must  stand  by  the  inea.sures  of 
the  crown.  It  is  the  condition  of  his  office. 
If  Mr.  Smith  was  intemperate,  he  was  not  in¬ 
sidious.  We  would  prefer  the  man  whose 
heart  we  could  read  in  his  countenance,  to 
the  sly,  crafty  intriguer,  who,  under  the  mask 
of  affected  mildness,  would  coolly  strangle  his 
victim.  He  is  anxious  for  a  conviction — he 
too  warmly  displayed  that  feeling — but  that 
very  anxiety  roused  his  opponents  to  greater 
caution,  and  to  that  extent  there  was  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  in  his  impetuosity.  The 
points  of  defence  are  more  numerous  and 
available  than  those  of  attack,  and  the  stra¬ 
tegic  skill  with  which  they  were  directed, 
proved  eminently  embarrassing  to  the  law 
officers.  Had  Mr.  Smith  behaved  with  more 
grace,  the  commiseration  would  have  been 
greater.  He  must  catch  Mr.  O’Connell,  and 
to  that  end  paid  too  much  attention  to 
vicious  advisers — 

“  1  beseech  you 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority — 

To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong, 

And  curb  this  wicked  devil  of  his  will." 

One  would  imagine  Shakspeare  wrote  for 
the  familiars  of  the  Attorney-General.  What 
he  will  accomplish  at  the  trial  remains  to  be 
known.  He  has  promised  mighty  events. 
He  will  unravel  the  hidden  links  of  the  most 
“  dangerous  conspiracy”  that  ever  threatened 
the  repose  of  the  world.  He  will  be  the  Ci¬ 
cero  of  another  Cataline — the  great  stay  of 
the  republic — the  true  father  of  his  country. 
Haughtier  promises  have  often  ended  in 
vapour.  We  can  at  least  promise  that  he 
will  not  rival  the  Roman  in  eloquence.  What 
if  the  Irish  Cataline  should  confront  him? 
He  will  prove  a  more  terrible  adversary  than 
the  debauched  patrician.  It  is  supposed  that 
Mr.  Smith’s  statement  will  occupy  two  days  ; 
and  if  his  oration  possess  no  other  merit,  it 
will  be  remarkable  for  the  nice  arrangement 
and  application  of  the  evidence,  a  feat  of  ad¬ 
vocacy  in  which  he  has  few  equals.  His 
friends  are  not  quite  sanguine  of  his  success, 
though  nothing  to  which  time,  labor,  and 
learning  can  subserve,  will  be  overlooked. 
He  is  now  in  the  full  height  and  depth  of  pre¬ 
paration,  sounding  the  recesses  of  the  State 
Trials  for  material.  The  heads  of  his  grand 
Catalinarian  are  already  disposed  in  due  or¬ 
der,  and  the  subdivisions  drilled  under  their 
respective  leaders.  The  fifteenth  will  be  his 
triumph  or  his  ruin. 

The  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Greene,  active- 
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ly  co-operated  in  the  management ;  and  well 
had  it  been  for  the  Attorney-General  that  he  had 
his  practised  prudence  and  discretion.  It  w’as 
impossible  to  have  behaved  with  more  mod¬ 
eration  and  tempered  good  sense  than  Mr. 
Greene  throughout  the  proceedings.  He 
used  no  irritating  or  offensive  language — 
keeping  himself  strictly  to  the  legal  questions 
he  was  called  on  to  argue,  he  neither  trans¬ 
cended  or  fell  behind  his  duty.  He  was  calm 
and  dispassionate — the  alkali  which  neutral¬ 
ized  the  acid  of  his  less  reserved  brother. 
With  a  moiety  of  the  responsibility,  and  more 
than  a  moiety  of  the  labor — for  by  him,  it 
is  said,  the  voluminous  indictment  was  pre¬ 
pared,  yet  the  general  censure  has  left  him 
untouched — he  escaped  the  scorching  flame 
to  which  Mr.  Smith  was  exposed,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  abandoned  predictions  and  prejudg¬ 
ments,  and  executed  what  devolved  upon 
him  with  temper  and  sobriety.  He  conjec¬ 
tured  nothing — inferred  nothin? — stated  no- 
thing  beyond  his  instructions;  hence  his  just 
escape  and  comparative  popularity.  He  is 
rather  a  nervous  man,  unfitted  for  times  of 
peril,  when  extraordinary  occasions  require 
vigorous  and  energetic  minds,  whether  to 
subdue  or  resist.  The  Solicitor-General 
would  prefer  walking  quietly  through  office, 
instead  of  sharing  the  weight  of  such  a  bur¬ 
then — moving  from  Chancery  to  the  Exche¬ 
quer  all  the  live-long  day  is  more  suited  to  his 
quiet  habits,  than  entangling  his  character  in 
state  prosecutions.  He  is  no  petrel — he  loves 
not  the  tempest.  His  mind  is  essentially  cal¬ 
culated  for  repose.  He  has  always  endeav¬ 
ored  to  avoid  popular  collision.  Serving 
under  opposite  administrations,  no  servant  of 
the  crown  has  less  elicited  the  dislike  of  con¬ 
tending  parties.  He  has  been  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  a  commissioner  of  national  educa¬ 
tion — a  fair  test  of  moderate  opinions.  In 
these  times,  the  even  temper  of  such  a  mild 
adviser  is  of  some  value.  He  should  be  lis¬ 
tened  to,  for  he  will  direct  the  crown  in  the 
path  of  safety  and  prudence.  Being,  as  we 
observed,  less  a  man  of  war  than  peace,  the 
question  is,  whether  he  will  stand  out  the 
fiery  pressure.  Judging  from  the  past,  our 
opinion  is  that  he  will  not  fail.  The  clear 
intellect  of  Mr.  Henn,  and  the  logical  precis¬ 
ion  of  Mr.  Moore  will  find  in  the  Solicitor- 
General  a  ready  and  skilful  adversary.  The 
grand  reply  will  fall  to  his  lot,  embodying  a 
mass  of  matter  such  as  no  recorded  cause 
contains — and  though  he  cannot  be  eloquent, 
he  will  be  lucid  and  argumentative..  He  will 
lay  down  principles  clearly  and  forcibly. 
This  is  his  peculiar  power.  Without  the 
earnestness  of  the  Attorney-General,  he  will 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  jury  by  the 
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sincerity  and  sobriety  of  his  language  and 
manner. 

Mr.  Brewster  is  the  real  Attorney-Gener¬ 
al.  He  is  the  mens  agitans  molcrn — the  in¬ 
fluence  which  pervades  the  mass,  and  directs 
it  towards  its  destined  end.  Mr.  Smith  is 
the  conduit-pipe  which  conveys  his  feelings 
and  opinions,  so  that  he  bears  the  double 
weight  of  his  own  and  Mr.  Brewster’s  senti¬ 
ments.  He  is  unquestionably  a  clever  man 
— a  good  tactician,  but  a  coarse  one — skilled 
in  the  conduct  of  a  case,  but  exaggerating 
his  importance  by  putting  himself  too  promi¬ 
nently  forward,  and  arguing  most  unarguable 
points,  rather  to  prove  his  zeal  than  establish 
his  cause.  He  is  fond  of  saying  sharp  things, 
which  speak  more  for  the  ill-nature  of  the 
mind  than  the  quickness  of  the  intellect,  or 
the  solidity  of  the  judgment.  A  keen  and 
polished  sarcasm  is  power  misdirected,  but 
still  power — while  a  lax  and  angular  rude¬ 
ness,  without  wit  to  vivify,  or  common  hu¬ 
mor  to  make  it  palatable,  can  never  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  strength.  It  is  the  merest,  most 
worthless  husk.  There  were  times  when 
this  quality  was  in  high  repute  in  our  courts 
— when  the  old  practitioners  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  under  the  able  direction  of  a  Norbury, 
rivalled  each  other  in  garrulity  and  gro¬ 
tesqueness — when  abusive  brow-beating  was 
the  pass-word  to  favor,  and  the  scenes  of 
the  penny  theatre  were  enacted  in  the  grave 
temples  of  justice.  Advocates  then  played  to 
applauding  galleries,  while  the  judge  shook 
with  convulsive  laughter,  and  exploded  in  a 
pun.  Of  this  system  Mr.  Brewster  is  a  miti¬ 
gated  representative.  He  is  the  last  shoot  of 
the  decayed  tree,  and  we  hope  the  species 
will  not  be  further  propagated.  Decency  in 
an  advocate  is  like  drapery  in  painting — it 
covers  a  multitude  of  defects — where  it  is 
not,  be  assured  the  higher  qualiflcations  are 
only  vanishing  quantities,  and  even  the  sec¬ 
ondary  are  weak.  True  intellectual  power 
loves  repose.  Mr.  Brewster  is  quite  a  para¬ 
gon  in  the  careless  facility  with  which  he 
pumps  out  a  flood  of  severity  on  whoever  cross¬ 
es  his  way.  He  is  of  the  “  pitch-into-him  ” 
school,  disdaining  all  self-control,  and  mak¬ 
ing  his  tongue  one  of  those  instruments  of 
torture  which  we  read  of  in  the  history  of 
the  Inquisition,  straining  the  muscles  and 
sinews  until  they  cracked,  and  the  eye-balls 
burst  from  their  sockets.  Where  an  honest 
witness  is  to  be  discomfited,  or  a  bad  cause 
buttressed  with  adroit  manoeuvres,  he  is  the 
man  for  one  and  the  other.  He  will  draw 
his  silk  gown  more  tightly  about  him — cast 
down  his  eyes  and  erect  his  eyebrows — look 
up  at  the  witness  with  his  mouth  drawn  into 
a  most  expressive  oval,  signifying  a  high  state 
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of  incredulity — then  the  brazen-headed  ram 
is  applied  to  the  walls,  and  a  breach  eflect- 
ed.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fitting  occa¬ 
sion  to  complete  the  details  of  character.  We 
have  only  given  an  imperfect  outline  of  the 
third  law  officer,  and  the  character  of  the 
co-operation  which  he  is  likely  to  afford  on  the 
coming  trials.  Mr.  B.  must  change  his  tac¬ 
tics.  Fierce  resistance — reproachful  lan¬ 
guage — the  attribution  of  foul  motives — tbe 
insinuation  of  false  swearing,  may  do  very 
well  in  ordinary  cases;  but  this  occasion  is 
too  solemn  and  momentous  for  any  such  dis¬ 
plays.  Nay,  even  that  most  characteristic 
winking  ought  be  abandoned,  and  tbe  pursing 
of  his  cheek  dispensed  with.  Let  him  poke 
in  silence  the  right  side  of  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral — let  him  fill  the  hollow  of  his  ear  with 
marvels  of  knowledge — but  no  sneering — no 
“  thrashing  ”  of  solicitors — none  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  bye-play  Let  all  these  syrups  be  corked 
up  for  a  future  day — their  acidulous  proper¬ 
ties  will  not  deteriorate  with  time. 

Passing  over  Mr.  Bennett,  the  kind  and 
considerate  father  of  the  Munster  bar,  whom, 
in  our  hearts,  we  could  not  restrict  to  the 
limits  of  a  single  page,  our  utmost  disposa¬ 
ble  allowance, — we  alight  on  Mr.  Tomb.  He 
is  a  most  able  lawyer — a  finished  gentleman, 
and  a  most  crafty  advocate.  In  him  the 
crown  has  a  choice  man,  quiet  as  Somnus, 
but  vigilant  as  Argus  and  cunning  as  Mer¬ 
cury.  We  rank  him  above  all  the  officers 
of  the  crown  in  caution  and  shrewdness. 
His  judgment  is  of  the  first  order.  In  the 
prosecution  or  defence  of  prisoners,  no  man 
approaches  him  in  the  delicate  art  of  eliciting 
an  important  admission  from  a  hard-grained 
falsifier,  or  in  deadening  the  effects  of  one 
which  operates  a^inst  himself.  He  scratch¬ 
es  the  lower  region  of  his  ear  with  his  fore¬ 
finger,  and  with  the  semblance  of  the  most 
unaffected  fair  dealing,  puts  in  a  sober  ques¬ 
tion,  technically  called  a  “  lurcher.”  If  the 
answer  be  not  to  his  satisfaction,  he  skims 
the  palate  of  his  mouth  with  his  versute 
tongue,  as  if  he  were  about  to  stammer,  and 
repeats  the  dose  with  a  different  gilding. 
Thus  he  goes  on — probing  with  exquisite 
keenness,  and  generally  succeeds  in  his 
filch.  The  most  fatal  answer  to  his  case  is 
disposed  of  with  inimitable  coolness.  When 
a  witness  strikes  a  mortal  stroke,  Mr.  Tomb 
passes  it  off  with  an  “  exactly  so — I  am 
aware  of  that!” — not  a  muscle  moves — he 
appears  as  little  disconcerted  as  if  there  were 
nothing  at  all  in  the  matter.  When  crown 
prosecutor  on  the  north-east  circuit,  not  an 
alibi  could  escape  him.  The  best-contriv¬ 
ed  inventions  could  not  stand  against  his 
searching  scrutiny — he  took  them  asunder 
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with  marvellous  ease,  and  during  his  regime 
they  were  gradually  sinking  into  disuse. 
Now,  however,  they  are  again  on  the  ascend¬ 
ant, 'and  the  chances  of  escape  improve. 
Mr.  Tomb  enjoys  the  sobriquet  of  the  “  Art¬ 
ful  Dodger,”  to  which  he  is  eminently  enti¬ 
tled.  He  looks  the  subtle  trepanner.  Mr. 
Holmes  said,  ‘‘  his  face  would  make  his  for¬ 
tune  as  a  comic  actor and  certainly  there 
is  a  touch  of  Liston  about  his  features,  but_ 
without  any  of  his  solemn  ugliness. 

As  we  have  introduced  Mr.  Whiteside  in 
our  procession,  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit 
his  double,  Mr.  Napier.  His  talents  deserve 
honorable  record,  and  we  forthwith  enrol 
him.  Sensible  of  the  advantage  which  both 
parties  would  derive  from  his  abilities,  there 
was  a  rush  of  both  to  secure  them.  The 
crown  was  the  more  fortunate.  And  herein 
lies  a  question  connected  with  the  ethics  of  the 
retaining  system,  which  merits  some  investi¬ 
gation.  The  first  was  sent  to  his  house  by 
the  traversers.  Happening  at  the  time  to  be 
luxuriating  in  the  scenery  of  Rosstrevor,  the 
crown  forwarded  a  retainer  to  Mr.  Napier  on 
a  subsequent  day,  which  came  to  hand  in 
due  course.  On  his  return,  both  sides  in¬ 
sisted  on  his  services,  the  traversers  on  the 
ground  of  a  first  engagement,  the  crown  on 
the  ground  that  their  retainer  first  reached 
his  breeches-pockets.  The  position  of  Mr. 
N.  was  in  some  degree  a  delicate  one,  though 
he  might  safely  satisfy  a  scrupulous  con¬ 
science  by  following  the  usual  and  well-re¬ 
cognized  principle  of  “  first  come,  first  serv¬ 
ed.”  Mr.  N.  hesitated — he  refined  on  the 
nature  of  retainers,  and  felt  strongly  on  the 
fact  of  having  first  received  the  crown  mon¬ 
ey — the  attorneys  on  the  opposite  side  urged 
the  dangers  which  would  arise  if  lawyers 
were  not  bound  by  the  “  house-practice.” 
How  were  they  to  know  whether  he  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  at  home  or  not?  To  suppose  a 
case — A  lawyer  of  sufficient  importance  to 
attract  the  anxiety  of  contending  parties, 
and  whose  avaricious  eye  might  look  to  a 
larger  fee  from  the  rich  than  the  needy 
client,  had  only  to  escape  for  a  few  hours 
from  town,  and  receive  in  his  retreat  the  rich 
man’s  retainer,  though  the  poor  man’s  in  the 
meanwhile  might  be  lying  under  red  tape  on 
his  writing-desk.  Three  solicitors  chosen  by 
Mr.  Napier,  decided  the  point  in  favor  of  the 
crown  !  The  tribunal  was  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Napier,  who  is  so  attached  to  precedents, 
might  appeal  to  invariable  usage — to  the  lex  et 
consuetudo  of  the  profession.  Against  his  elec¬ 
tion  the  attorneys  for  the  accused  entered  a 
formal  protest,  lest  future  lawyers  should 
sacrifice  the  public  interests  in  attending  too 
closely  to  their  own.  Mr.  Napier  is  gifted 


with  too  high  a  sense  of  honor,  and  a  spirit 
above  the  mean  and  the  mercenary,  to  aban¬ 
don  his  duty,  or  fritter  it  away  with  nice  dis¬ 
tinctions — what  vyas  done  we  doubt  not  was 
conscientiously  done :  but  the  community 
demand  a  protection,  independent  of  indi¬ 
vidual  conviction.  So  far  as  to  ,the  intro¬ 
ductory  matter. 

Mr.  Napier  \s  facile  princeps  at  the  head 
of  our  pleaders.  Whatever  of  the  abstruse 
or  perplexing  in  that  department  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished,  finds  its  way  into  his  ingenious 
hands.  He  takes  as  much  delight  in  elabo¬ 
rating  a  difficult  set  of  pleas  as  Burke  Bethel 
in  a  venison  party  and  a  bottle  of  claret.  He 
is  a  very  walking  machine  of  points  and 
crotchets.  He  would  detect  a  curve  in  the 
straightest  line,  and  demonstrate  the  perfect 
inequality  of  two  right  angles.  The  plainest 
surface  is  with  him  uneven — where  a  billiard 
ball  would  roll  for  miles,  his  inventive  genius 
would  raise  mountains.  There  is  nothinor 
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impossible  to  his  powers  of  argument  e  contra. 
Where  all  is  clear  and  direct,  he  will  take  the 
opposite  side,  and  raise  up  a  pyramid  of 
contradictions  ”  most  marvellous  to  see.” 
When  his  feelings  are  earnestly  enlisted  in 
any  cause,  he  is  apt  to  grow  rhetorical,  and 
enliven  the  dreary  landscape  of  a  law  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  hues  of  fancy  !  He  is  wonder¬ 
fully  acute  as  a  reasoner,  but  often  refined 
beyond  intelligibility.  We  would  consider 
him  the  most  law-learned  man  at  the  bar 
Dowling’s  Practice  cases  ”  are  not  to  hot,” 
or  Lutwich  and  the  year  books  ”  too  cold  for 
him.”  Like  the  player  in  Hamlet,  he  is 
thoroughly  at  home  in  every  thing.  It  is  said 
of  Lord  Campbell  when  at  the  bar,  that  a 
junior  unexpectedly  asked  him  about  some 
cross  question  of  practice,  and  that  he  refer¬ 
red  the  interrogator  to  a  case  in  point,  naming 
the  volume  of  the  report — tradition  does  not 
add  the  page.  If  Lord  Campbell  did  not, 
Mr.  Napier  could.  Pope  lisped  in  numbers. 
He  must  have  lisped  in  cases,  for  he  has  them 
all  spread  out  before  him,  mutually  aiding 
and  comforting  each  other,  like  the  branches 
in  a  royal  genealogical  tree.  But  Mr.  Napier 
has  not  chewed  the  leaves  of  old  reports 
I  alone — the  labor  of  a  life,  and  a  long  one — 
he  is  a  person  of  cultivated  mind  and  literary 
taste,  in  which  he  is  forbidden  to  indulge, 
more  from  his  business  than  his  inclinations. 
He  is  a  great  favorite  with  all  their  lordships, 
and  with  the  profession,  from  his  gentle  man¬ 
ners  and  obliging  disposition.  There  is  no 
glory  without  some  atteinlant  ill.  Mr,  Napier 
is  unhappily  afflicted  with  a  degree  of  deaf¬ 
ness,  which  militates  against  his  court  suc¬ 
cess,  and  mars  the  enjoyment  of  his  high 
position. 
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Mr.  Holmes  would  have  been  more  promi¬ 
nent  in  our  notice,  had  he  not  exhausted  our 
approbation-on  a  former  occasion.  He  was 
the  first  in  our  “  Note-Book,”  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  alter  our  early  opinions.  He  is 
now  gifted  with  the  rudis — not  the  Latin  ad¬ 
jective,  but  the  Roman  symbol  of  long  and 
faithful  service,  and  he  might  retire  from  the 
arena  where  he  has  so  often  triumphed.  It 
would  give  us  more  pleasure  to  see  him  among 
the  counsel  for  the  accused.  The  other  props 
of  the  crown  are  Mr.  Freeman,  a  leading  ad¬ 
vocate  on  the  Munster  circuit — Mr.  Martley, 
a  lawyer,  scholar,  and  gentleman — Mr.  Smi¬ 
ley  and  Mr.  Baker,  stuff-gownsmen,  the  last 
distinguished  for  his  general  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional  attainments.  And  here  we  rest. 
We  have  aimed  at  impartiality — have  we 
found  it  ?  It  is  often  difficult,  and  always  in¬ 
vidious,  to  touch  on  the  virtues  or  failings  of 
those  whom  we  meet  in  the  walks  of  private 
or  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  public  life. 
If  friends  were  reasonable,  and  opponents 
generous  or  even  just,  our  task  would  be  less 
arduous,  and  we  might  hope,  if  not  for  ap¬ 
probation,  at  least  the  candid  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  we  sought  or  said  nothing  at  the 
expense  of  truth.  Whether  we  are  so  fortu¬ 
nate  we  know  not,  but  in  what  we  have  writ¬ 
ten  we  have  been  as  little  influenced  by  fa¬ 
vor  as  by  fear. 

Since  the  notice  of  Mr.  Napier  was  written, 
the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  attoineys 
for  the  traversers  has  been  published.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  his  letter  puts  his  defence  on  the 
strongest  grounds,  though  the  main  question  and 
principle  involved  seem  to  us  almost  untouched. 

A  fortnight  has  elapsed  this  day  since  1  for¬ 
warded  from  Belfast  in  due  course  of  post  a  formal 
communication  to  Mr.  Mahony  that  I  had  received 
and  accepted  a  retainer  for  the  crown  before  I  had 
been  apprised  that  he  had  left  for  me  a  retainer  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  O’Connell  and  his  son.  During  that 
interval  I  have  appeared  in  court  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
taking  part  in  the  consultations,  and  shared  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  case  ;  and  1  am  now  for  the  first  time 
required,  upon  what  you  state  to  be  your  anxiously 
considered  and  deliberate  opinion  of  the  duties  of 
my  profession,  ‘  to  take  my  place  among  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  traversers.’  Whether  there  could  be 
found  at  the  Irish  bar  a  man  who  could  be  guilty  of 
treachery  so  base  and  meanness  so  contemptible,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  I  will  affirm  that  instead 
of  occupying  the  honorable  position  of  one  whose 
services  might  be  considered  desirable  by  both  par¬ 
ties,  he  would  be  unworthy  the  notice  of  either.  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  you  intended 
seriously  to  propose  1  should  thus  compromise  my 
integrity  and  iny  character.  Whatever  may  have 
been  your  real  object,  it  is  but  right  to  inform  you 
of  the  true  facts.  Mr.  Mahony’s  retainer  was  dated 
as  the  21st  October,  and  left  at  my  house  about  the 
25th.  It  was  notified  to  every  person  who  inquired, 
that  I  was  in  Belfast,  but  daily  expected  to  return. 
On  the  27th  Mr.  Mahony  had  a  consultation,  of 
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which  I  had  not  any  intimation ;  he  was  aware  on 
that  day  I  had  not  returned.  A  clerk  in  Mr.  Kern- 
mis’s  office  called  at  my  house  and  was  informed  I 
was  in  Belfast.  He  left  a  retainer  for  the  crown, 
and  Mr.  Kemniis  addressed  and  forwarded  a  letter 
to  me  at  Belfast  containing  a  duplicate  retainer. 
This  reached  me  before  I  was  apprised  of  Mr.  Ma¬ 
hony’s  retainer,  and  1  accepted  that  which  was  first 
offered.  Mr.  Mahony’s  docket  reached  me  after  I 
had  sent  off  my  answer  to  Mr.  Kemmis,  and  by  the 
very  next  post  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Mahony  that  1  had 
for  the  first  time  ascertained  that  he  had  left  a  re¬ 
tainer,  and  that  before  I  was  apprised  of  it,  I  had 
accepted  a  retainer  for  the  crown.  This  letter,  I 
presume,  reached  Mr.  Mahony  on  Tuesday,  Slst 
October  ;  on  that  day  I  returned  to  Dublin,  and 
having  (to  my  surprise)  heard  from  my  friend  Mr. 
Whiteside  that  Mr.  Mahony  still  expected  my  ser¬ 
vices,  and  being  desirous  to  act  with  every  regard 
to  professional  propriety,  I  waited  on  Mr.  Holmes, 
and  at  his  suggestion  I  made  inquiry  from  several  of 
the  most  experienced  and  respectable  members  of 
your  own  profession  as  to  the  course  of  practice  on 
such  an  occasion.  They  all  concurred  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  that,  according  to  the  practice  in  Ireland,  where 
papers  arc  not  received  through  the  intervention  of 
a  clerk,  as  in  England,  a  personal  communication 
had  priority. 


A  MODEST  DEFENCE  OF  THE  CUSTOM¬ 
HOUSE  FRAUDS. 

From  the  Now  Moothlj  Magazine. 

Here’s  a  clatter  and  a  coil,  and  a  puritanical 
upturning  of  eyes,  and  a  horrified  heaving  of  the 
humeral  bones,  at  the  fraudulent  practices  of 
those  landing-waiters,  tradesmen,  and  others, 
who  have  merely  been  exemplifying  Dryden’s 
lines — 

Customs  to  steal  is  such  a  trivial  thing. 

That  ’tis  their  charter  to  defraud  their  king. 

But  even  if  theirs  wrere  a  legal  offence  instead 
of  a  charter,  might  they  not  plead  thxit  they  do 
not  come  within  the  statute,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  not  cheated  any  king,  but  the  queen. 

“  1  have  not  committed  perjury,”  said  an  ar¬ 
raigned  party ;  “  we  are  forbidden  to  bear  false 
witness  against  our  neighbors,  but  I  have  borne 
false  witness  for  my  neighbor.” 

Tell  not  me  that  this  is  chicanery  and  quib¬ 
bling;  object  to  the  use  of  sophistry,  indeed! 
What!  was  Mr.  Gully,  the  quondam  prize-fighter, 
deemed  an  unworthy  member  of  parliament  be¬ 
cause,  as  it  was  illiberally  urged  by  one  of  his  op¬ 
ponents,  his  arguments  would  naturally  be  so-jist- 
ical  ?  Shall  we  sanction  pettifoggers  and  spe¬ 
cial  pleaders,  whose  profession  it  is  to  discover 
and  to  practise  modes  by  which  the  law  may  be 
evaded,  justice  defeated,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  impoverished,  and  themselves  enriched  ; 
and  shall  we  pour  forth  the  phials  of  our  wrath 
upon  their  humble  imitators  in  Thames-street, 
because  they  wear  no  black  gowns,  and  are  not 
admitted  as  regular  practitioners  in  the  courts 
of  legal  trickery  ?  If  we  want  proof  of  the  adage 
that  one  man  may  steal  a  horse  while  another 
may  not  look  over  the  hedge,  we  shall  find  it  in 
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comparing  the  recognized  frauds  of  customs 
with  the  much  vituperated  Customs’  frauds. 

How  can  these  tide-waiters  be  said  to  have 
cheated  government,  when  it  is  palpable  that 
they  were  not  held  under  any  government — that 
the  commissioners  forgot  their  commission — that 
tlieir  nominal  comptrollers  exercised  no  control 
over  them  ?  A  bisnop  (episcopos)  is  literally  an 
overseer,  instead  of  which  it  is  notorious  that 
some  of  them  are  overlookers  of  their  duties,  and 
blind  to  the  state  of  their  diocese,  though  they 
call  it  their  see. 

Tide-waiters  are  overseers  of  the  customs  du¬ 
ties,  therefore  it  is  their  duty  to  overlook  the  cus¬ 
toms.  This  is  precisely  what  they  have  done  in 
particular  instances  ;  this  is  the  whole  head  and 
I'ront  of  their  offending ;  and  yet  what  a  rabid 
outcry  against  these  poor  fellows  looking  over 
the  hedge,  while  the  horse-stealer  is  allowed  to 
ride  quietly  away. 

.  Custom,  say  the  Jurists,  is  unwritten  law,  and 
a  practice  may  be  termed  a  custom  when  it  can 
be  proved  to  have  lasted  for  a  hundred  years. 
Now,  can  any  man  doubt  that  the  custom  of  de¬ 
frauding  the  Customs  has  endured  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ?  Then  the  practice  has  become 
a  law,  and  for  observing  this  law,  which,  it 
seems,  is  one  of  our  time-revered  institutions, 
and  a  profitable  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  landing-waiters  and  tradesmen  are  to  be 
prosecuted  and  punished.  Monstrous  injustice ! 

Poor  Theodore  Hook  used  to  Scay  that  nothing 
changed  so  much  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
ears  as  a  snuff-box,  for  it  then  became  a  sentry- 
ox  ;  but  surely  it  is  a  more  marvellous  trans¬ 
mutation  to  metamorphose  a  fraud  into  a  law  at 
the  end  of  a  hundred  years,  and  then  to  convert 
the  poor  man  who  is  simply  obeying  that  law, 
into  a  criminal.  True  it  is,  and  we  m.ay  can¬ 
didly  make  the  admission,  that  judicial  authori¬ 
ties  differ  as  to  the  construction  of  this  law,  for 
\yhen  custom  was  once  urged  in  favor  of  some 
abuse.  Chief  Justice  Sir  Thomas  Audley  re¬ 
plied, 

“  The  usage  hath  been  for  thieves  to  rob  at 
Shooter’s-hill ;  is  it  therefore  lawful  V' 

Whether  this  question  followed  out  to  its  ob¬ 
vious  deductions,  would  entitle  the  poor  to  re¬ 
claim  that  poriion  of  the  tithes  which  was  orieri-| 
nally  intended  for  their  support,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide ;  for  the  alienation  is  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old,  and  there  is  an  immense  differ¬ 
ence,  as  we  have  already  stated,  between  Cus-i 
toms’  frauds  and  the  frauds  of  custom.  Yet  the 
latter,  nevertheless,  may  be  infinitely  more  cul¬ 
pable  than  the  former. 

Ye  noble  peers,  titled  dames,  and  game-pre¬ 
serving  squires,  who  never  return  from  a  conti¬ 
nental  excursion  without  a  little  retail  smuggling, 
on  your  cleverness  in  which  ye  pique  yourselves 
with  a  smirking  complacency ;  no  wonder*  that 
you  are  scandalized  and  indignant  at  the  com¬ 
petition  of  these  wholesale  smugglers  by  the 
water-side;  for  secreting  a  French  veil  or  scarf, 
and  even  cheating  your  friends  at  cards,  have 
the  sanction  of  gentility  and  May  Fair,  whereas 
similar  practices  at  Wappingare  gross  and  vul¬ 
gar  frauds,  that  ought  to  be  exposed,  and  pun¬ 
ished  with  all  the  rigor  of  the  law.  And  ye,  too, 
electioneering  jobbers  and  intipiidators !  who 


denounce  these  smuggling  shopkeepers,  and 
yet  hesitate  not  to  tempt  their  own  tradesmen  to 
dishonesty,  by  threatening  to  withdraw  your 
custom  it  they  will  not  vote  at  your  dictation, 
even  against  tlieir  consciences ; — allow  me  to 
apprize  ye,  whether  ye  be  Whigs  or  Tories,  that 
these  abuses  of  custom  are  infinitely  more  hein¬ 
ous  than  any  of  the  Customs’  abuses.  And  ye, 
too,  corn  and  sugar  monopolizers !  who  have 
been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  every  otlier 
cl2iss,  and  yet  rail  against  the  poor  rogues  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  much  narrower  and  more  venial 
smuggling,  do  me  the  favor,  your  worships !  to 
perpend  the  following  quotation  from  Shak- 
speare : 

“  See  how  yon  justice  rails  upon  yon  simple 
thief!  Hark  in  thine  ear;  change  places,  and 
handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the 
thief?” 

Be  it  remembered  that  we  are  now  addressing 
the  aristocracy  of  society,  who  ought  to  be  lite-  * 
rally  the  bettermost,  or  rather  the  best  cleiss; 
who,  having  money  in  their  pockets,  are  removed 
from  the  ordinary  sources  of  temptation  ;  to 
whom  it  ought  to  be  as  great  a  luxury  to  have 
clean  hands  in  a  figurative  and  moral,  as  in  a 
personal  sense ;  who  talk  of  the  humbler  orders 
as  their  inferiors,  although,  if  honesty  were  the 
standard  of  rank,  they  might  find  it  difficult  to 
establish  their  own  superiority.  If  they  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  their  hands  from  picking  and 
stealing  in  the  ways  we  have  indicated,  without 
a  motive  for  their  pilfering,  what  would  those 
hands  have  done  with  a  motive?  Might  not 
many  a  poor  knave  have  been  an  honest  man 
had  he  been  born  rich  ?  Might  not  many  an 
honest  rich  man  have  turned  out  a  knave  had  he 
been  born  poor  ?  Let  this  probability,  with  its 
widely  ramifying  consequences,  be  ever  present 
to  our  minds,  for  it  may  teach  us  distrust  of  our¬ 
selves,  forbearance  towards  others. 

Some  there  are  who  flatter  themselves  that 
they  have  deserted  their  sins  because  their  sins 
have  deserted  them — who,  having  practised  the 
frauds  of  custom  till  they  have  lost  their  appe¬ 
tite  for  them,  imagine  that  they  may  safely  and 
warrantably  inveigh  against  the  Customs’ 
frauds.  Their  consciences  become  scrupulous 
as  they  lose  their  ta.'ste  for  transgressing.  Such 
parties  are  respectfully  invited  to  peruse  the  fol- 
lowinsr  anecdote. 

A  French  Abbe,  calling  one  afternoon  upon  a 
bishop,  was  invited  to  stay  and  dine. 

“My  lord,”  replied  the  conscientious  man, 
with  a  v'ery  demure  and  scandalized  look,  “  I 
have  already  had  a  good  breakfast,  a  substan¬ 
tial  luncheon,  and  a  capital  dinner  ;  and  besides 
— I  beg  leave  to  remind  your  lordship  of  what 
you  seem  to  have  completely  forgotten — that 
this  is  a  Fast  day !” 


Etrcscax  Mcsedm. — The  large  work  on  the 
Etruscan  Museum  Gregorianum,  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  Pope,  has  at  last  appeared  in  two 
volumes  folio,  containing  upwards  of  two  hundred 
plates. — Gent's.  Mag. 
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BY  an  AMERICAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Magazine. 

As  this  article  will,  at  the  present  time,  be  read 
with  interest,  we  insert  it.  Every  American 
should  inform  himself  on  this  subject. — Ed.  E.M. 

Without  any  disposition  to  adopt  the 
offensive  tone  of  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
your  Magazine  of  March  last,  headed  “  Brit¬ 
ish  Enterprise — American  Aggression,”  and 
of  another  on  the  same  subject  in  that  of 
May,  I  must  be  pardoned,  before  entering 
upon  his  facts  and  reasonings,  for  a  remark 
or  two  on  the  comity  of  his  style. 

The  affectation  of  applying  the  derisive 
soubriquet  “Yankee”  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  is  very  poorly  accounted  for 
in  his  note,  and  the  pretended  difficulty  in 
selecting  a  proper  appellation  would  have 
been  readily  obviated,  had  he  consulted  the 
state-papers  of  his  own  country.  With  as 
much  propriety  might  an  American  apply  to 
the  English  nation  the  much-complained-of 
appellation  bestowed  by  the  Chinese,  of 
“  Barbarians,”  or  the  one  assigned  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  writer  of  their  own,  that  of  “  Yahool.” 
In  any  future  communication,  the  writer  has 
only  to  adopt  either  one  or  the  other  of  these 
designations,  and  he  will  be  cheerfully  replied 
to  by  a  Yankee. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  no  tw’o  writ¬ 
ers  on  the  subject  have  as  yet  agreed,  as  to 
what  the  English  claim  to  the  Oregon  Terri- j 
tory  is  actually  founded  on.  In  1818,  at  the 
convention  held  in  London  to  settle  the 
boundary  line — 

“  The  British  Plenipotentiaries  asserted  that 
former  voyages,  and  principally  that  of  Captain  ; 
Cook,  gave  to  Great  Britain  the  rights  derived ; 
from  discovery,  and  they  alluded  to  purchases 
from  the  natives  south  of  the  River  Columbia, 
which  they  alleged  to  have  been  made  prior  to 
the  American  Revolution.” 

In  1827,  a  formal  paper  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  negotiators,  by  those 
acting  in  that  capacity  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  stating — 

“  The  rights  of  Great  Britain  are  recorded 
and  defined  in  the  convention  of  1790  (that  of 
Nootka  Sound);  they  embrace  the  right  to  nav¬ 
igate  the  waters  of  those  countries,  to  settle  in 
and  over  any  part  of  them,  and  to  trade  with 
the  inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  the  same.” 

This  is  high  authority. — A  writer  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  the  24th  April  takes 
different  ground  : — discovery  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  1576,  “  who  landed  upon  several 
points  of  the  coast,  taking  formal  possession 
of  the  same,  in  the  name  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;”  and  “  possession  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  which  conferred  upon  the  possessor 
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the  right  to  the  inland  country,  stretching 
indefinitely  westward  ” — by  contiguity  of 
course,  or  continuity. 

Your  correspondent  founds  the  claim  on 
“  the  right  of  discovery  and  priority  of  set- 
tlementf  quoting  Drake,  Cook,  Mears, 
Broughton,  Vancouver,  Mackenzie,  and 
Thompson  ;  and  gives  a  gratuitous  side-blow 
to  his  fellow-laborer  of  the  Chronicle  on  the 
question  of  contiguity ^  thus  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Gallatin,  in  1827 — 

“  If  (said  he)  a  few  trading  factories  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  Great  Britain  as  giving  an  exclusive 
right  of  occupancy  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains — if  the  infant  settlements  on  the  more 
southern  Atlantic  shores,  justified  a  claim  thence 
to  tlie  South  Seas,  and  which  was  actually  en¬ 
forced  to  the  Mississippi — that  of  the  millions  of 
American  citizens  already  within  reach  of  those 
seas  cannot  consistently  be  rejected.  It  will  not 
be  denied,  that  the  extent  of  contiguous  country 
to  which  an  actual  settlement  gives  a  prior 
right,  must  depend  in  a  considerable  degree  on 
the  magnitude  and  population  of  that  settle¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  facility  with  which  the  vacant 
adjacent  land  may,  v'  ithin  a  short  time,  be  occu¬ 
pied,  settled,  and  cultivated  by  such  population, 
compared  with  the  probability  of  its  being  occu¬ 
pied  and  settled  from  any  other  quarter.  This 
doctrine  was  admitted  to  its  fullest  extent 
Great  Britain,  as  appeared  by  all  her  charters, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  Pacific,  given 
to  colonies  established  then  only  on  the  borders 
of  the  Atlantic.  How  much  more  natural,  and 
how  much  stronger  the  claim,  when  niaile  by  a 
nation  whose  population  extended  to  the  central 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  whose  dominions 
were  by  all  acknowledged  to  extend  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.” 

Upon  this  “  argument”  of  Mr.  Gallatin, 
who,  I  believe,  is  not  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  “  political  twaddler,”  the  writer  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  say — 

“In  the  fifth  argument,  Mr.  Gallatin  rises  to 
the  last  step  of  his  climax  of  nonsense,  as  he 
founds  the  claim  ‘lastly,’  upon  the  ground  of 
continuity,  which  should  give  to  the  United 
States  a  stronger  right  to  those  territories  than 
could  be  advanced  %  any  other  power. 

“  How  low,”  he  adds,  ‘‘  must  be  the  intellect¬ 
ual  development,  the  civilization  of  a  people,  in 
which  such  wretched  puling  could  be  put  for¬ 
ward  and  received  as  argument.” 

This  “  wretched  puling,”  be  it  observed, 
was  not  put  forth  to  the  American  public, 
but  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  Messrs. 
Huskisson  and  Addington,  who  made  no 
reply  to  it.  This  law  ef  contiguity  had  been 
put  in  force,  for  in  1644,  during  a  period  of 
profound* peace  between  the  two  nations,  the 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson,  in  a 
country  first  discovered,  explored,  and  set¬ 
tled  under  the  flag  of  the  United  Provinces, 
were  seized  by  British  forces,  as  being  in- 
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eluded  within  the  territories  granted  to  the 
Virginia  Company.  In  like  manner,  the  set¬ 
tlements  made  by  British  subjects  on  the 
Ohio,  first  discovered,  explored,  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  French,  were  sustained  by  the 
British  government  solely  on  the  principles 
of  contiguity,  or  continuity  of  Atlantic  posses¬ 
sions  ;  and  the  claim  was  enforced  upon  that 
ground  alone,  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  entering  into 
the  merits  of  the  question,  to  notice  another 
display  of  the  writer’s  suaviter  in  modo.  In 
speaking  of  a  disputed  point  in  Burney’s  pub¬ 
lication  of  Fletcher’s  narrative  of  “  The 
World  Encompassed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,” 
&c.,  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  notice,  he  shows  himself  utterly  ignorant 
■of  the  subject — mistakes  entirely  the  mean¬ 
ing  of Greenhow’s”  comment  upon  it — and 
exclaims — 

“Was  there  ever  more  thorough  drivelling 
than  this?  ‘Aristotle  and  his  philosophy’  do  not 
seem  to  be  much  in  vogue  among  the  Vankees, 
otherwise  we  should  not  find  such  rickety  paral¬ 
ogisms  issuing  from  the  government-offices  of 
Washington.” 

To  finish  this  part  of  the  subject,  which 
your  correspondent  must  furnish  me  with  some 
term  to  define,  I  will  merely  quote  his  words — 

“It  is  hard  to  believe,  however,  tliat  Grey  did 
actually  enter  the  river,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
but  the  log-book  of  the  Columbia,  a  document 
which,  not  having  been  published  at  the  time, 
could  after  so  long  an  interval  now  be  easily 
forged  or  interpolated ;  and  we  know  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Yankee  Government  respecting 
Franklin’s  Map,  (?)duringthe  process  of  the  Ash¬ 
burton  Treaty,  how  little  it  would  scruple  having 
recourse  to  such  an  artifice  on  such  an  occasion !” 

In  his  pious  horror  at  the  conduct  of  Com¬ 
modore  Jones,  and  the  unheard-of  atrocity 
plotted  by  the  U.  S.  ship  Somers  f  (certainly 
an  unheard-of  novelty,)  he  appears  to  have 
forgotten  a  trifling  matter  of  history,  well  re¬ 
membered  at  Copenhagen,  and  that  such  ves¬ 
sels  as  the  Ilcrmione  or  Bounty  were  ever  in 
existence. 

Having  disposed  of  the  ornamental,  I  shall 
now  be  happy  in  meeting  the  practical  part 
of  his  thesis — his  arguments  and  facts.  With 
regard  to  the  title  to  those  possessions  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  North  Pacific,  which,  he 
says,  so  unquestionably  belong  to  us,  by 
the  right  of  discovery  find  by  priority  of  set¬ 
tlement,”  and  “  which  the  Yankees  declare 
their  determination  to  rob  us  of,”  passing 
over  the  twaddle  and  irrelevant  matter  copied 
from  Mackenzie  and  Hearne,  I  come  at  once 
to  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests  his  “  un¬ 
questionable”  right— <liscovery  and  priority 
of  settlement ;  to  establish  which,  he  arrays 
his  facts,  and  suras  up, — 


“  The  coast  was  first  explored  and  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  Sir  Francis  Drake — British.  First 
accurately  surveyed  and  temporarily  occupied 
by  Cook — British.  First  settled  by  Mears — 
British.  The  Columbia  river,  long  before  it  was 
visited  by  any  Yankee,  was  entered  and  fully 
surveyed  by  Broughton — British.  The  whole 
line  of  coast  minutely  and  completely  explored 
and  surveyed,  and  in  various  places,  with  due 
formality,  taken  possession  of  oy  Vancouver — 
British.  The  Rocky  Mountains  first  traversed 
by  Mackenzie — British.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Columbia  river  first  explored  by  Thompson — 
British.” 

Although  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
claim  set  up  by  the  British  Plenipotentiaries, 
in  1818,  founded  on  discovery  and  purchase, 
was  abandoned  in  1828;  and  that  a  paper 
was  then  formally  delivered,  resting  it  solely 
on  the  convention  with  Spain,  in  1790,  yet  I 
design  to  show  the  utter  futility  of  this  claim, 
as  urged  by  the  writer  of  the  article,  “  Brit¬ 
ish  Enterprise — American  Aggression.” 

The  discoveries  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
1578,  and  tho.se  of  Cook  in  1778,  together 
with  the  settlement  of  Mears  at  Nootka 
Sound  in  1788,  are  all  met  and  answered  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  1790,  a  convention  was  held 
between  England  and  Spain,  and  a  treaty 
concluded,  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
latter  is  fully  acknowledged,  and  England 
accepts,  as  a  boon,  the  right  ”  to  navigate 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  South  Seas  unmo¬ 
lested,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  tcith  the 
natives,'*  and  of  landing  and  erecting  tempo¬ 
rary  huts  for  the  purpose  only  of  carrying  on 
the  fishery. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  never  saw  the 

COAST  NORTH  OF  THE  FORTY-THIRD  DEGREE, 

to  which  extent  it  had  been  before  visited  by 
Spanish  ships.  The  only  authorities  re¬ 
specting  his  visit  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  are,  “  The  Famous  Voyages  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake  into  the  South  Sea,  and 
there  hence  about  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth,  begun  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1577  ; 
by  Francis  Fletcher,**  published  in  London 
by  Hakluyt  in  1589 ;  and  “  The  World  En¬ 
compassed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  collected 
out  of  the  Notes  of  Mr.  Francis  Preacher, 
in  this  employment,  and  compared  with  divers 
others*  notes  that  went  in  the  same  voyage,**  in 
1()52,  the  name  of  the  compiler  unknown. 

The  writer  of  the  Famous  Voyage  says — 

“  The  5th  of  June,  being  in  43°  of  the  Polar 
arctic,  being  speedily  come  out  of  the  extreme 
hefit,  w’e  found  the  air  so  cold  that  our  men  be¬ 
ing  pinched  with  the  same,  complained  of  the 
extremity  thereof;  and  the  further  we  went,  the 
more  the  cold  increased  upon  us.  Whereupon 
we  thought  it  best  for  that  time  to  seek  the  land, 
and  did  so,  finding  it  not  mountainous,  but  low 
plain  land,  and  we  drew  back  again  without 
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landing  till  we  came  within  38°  towards  the 
line ;  in  which  height  it  pleased  God  to  send 
us  into  a  fair  and  good  bay,  with  a  good  wind 
to  enter  the  same.  In  this  bay  we  anchored  on 
the  17th  June.” 

In  the  narrative  of  the  World  Encompass¬ 
ed  it  is  stated — 

“From  Guatolco  we  departed  April  15th, 
whereupon  we  sailed  five  hundred  leagues  in 
longitude  to  get  a  wind,  and  between  that  and 
the  3rd  of  June  one  thousand  four  hundred 
leagues  in  all,  till  we  came  into  the  latitude  of 
42°,  &c.  The  5th  day  of  June  we  were  forced 
by  contrary  winds  to  run  in  with  the  shore, 
which  we  then  first  discovered,  and  to  cast  an¬ 
chor  in  a  bad  bay,  &c.  In  this  place  there  was 
no  abiding  for  us,  and  to  go  fariher  north  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  cold  would  not  permit  us ;  and 
the  winds  directly  bent  against  us,  having  once 
gotten  us  under  sail  again,  commanded  us  to  the 
southward  whether  we  would  or  no.” 

“  On  the  .'Sth  of  June,”  says  one  account, 
“  being  in  43^,  we  thought  it  best  to  seek 
the  land,  and  did  so,  finding  it  not  moun¬ 
tainous,”  &/C.  “  On  the  3d  of  June,”  says 

the  other,  “  we  came  into  the  latitude  of  42° 
north,  and  on  the  Sth  we  were  forced  to 
run  in  with  the  shore,  w'hich  we  then  first 
descried.” 

Both  accounts  agree,  that  no  further  pro¬ 
gress  from  that  time  was  made  to  the  north- 
w'ard,  and  yet  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fletcher  is 
made  to  say — 

“  From  the  height  of  48°  in  which  we  now 
were,  viz.,  on  the  5th  of  June,  (on  the  3d  they 
were  in  the  42°,)  to  38°,  we  found  the  land  by 
coasting  along  it  to  be  low  and  reasonably 
plain ;  every  hill,  whereof  w^e  saw  many,  but 
none  very  high,  though  it  were  in  June,  and  the 
sun  in  his  nearest  approach  unto  them,  being 
covered  with  snow.  In  38°  30'  w^e  fell  in  with 
a  convenient  and  fit  harbor,  (fcc.  &c.” 

Hakluyt,  who  published  in  1589,  in  many 
parts  of  his  work  says  that  Drake  sailed 
north-west  of  California  to  43°.  Purchas, 
1617,  relates,  that  “  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed 
on  the  other  side  of  America  to  43°  of  north¬ 
ern  latitude,  and  with  cold  was  forced  to  re¬ 
tire.”  And  of  all  other  accounts  and  notices 
of  this  voyage  written  before  1750,  three  only 
have  been  found  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
the  English  proceeded  north  of  43°  in  the 
Pacific.  John  Davis,  in  his  “  World’s  Hy¬ 
drographical  Discovery,”  1595,  says — 

“And  after  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  entered 
into  the  South  Sea,  he  coasted  all  the  western 
shore  of  America  until  he  came  into  the  septen¬ 
trional  latitude  of  48°.” 

Admiral  Sir  W’illiam  Monson,  1712,says — 

“  That  from  the  16th  of  April  to  the  15fh  of 

une,  Drake  sailed  without  seeing  land,  and  ar- 
i  ved  in  48°,  thinking  to  find  a  passage  into 

ur  seas,  which  land  he  named  New  Albion.” 


[March, 

The  Admiral,  however,  allows  for  leeway ^ 
and  remarks  in  other  parts  of  his  Tracts — 

“  That  Cape  Mendocino  is  the  farthest  land 
discovered,  and  tlie  furthermost  known  part  of 
America.” 

Fletcher  also  says — 

“Though  we  searched  the  coast  diligently, 
even  unto  the  48°,  yet  found  we  not  the  land  to 
trend  so  much  at  one  point  in  anyplace  towards 
the  east,  but  rather  running  on  continually  north¬ 
west,  as  if  it  went  directly  to  meet  Asia.” 

Greenhow%  in  his  Memoir,  notices  the 
omission  by  Burney  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
paragraph,  which  goes  to  show  how  little 
credit  is  due  to  the  Reverend  narrator,  if 
his  observations  are  meant  to  extend  beyond 
Cape  Mendocino,  and  for  so  doing  he  affords 
occasion  for  the  beautiful  burst  of  indigna¬ 
tion  and  the  classical  allusion  to  “  Aristotle 
and  his  philosophy,”  already  quoted. 

Let  us  examine  this  question,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  ascertain  how  far  your  correspond¬ 
ent  is  correct  in  his  assertion,  that  on  con¬ 
sulting  any  good  chart  the  coast  will  be 
found  running  on  continually  north-west. 
To  those  of  your  readers  who  have  at  hand 
a  “  good  chart,”  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
point  out  its  untruth ;  but  for  those  who 
have  not  that  convenience,  I  will  give  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  Cook’s  third  voyage,  {Historical 
Account  of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the 
Globe,  &c.  &c.,  Edinburgh,  1837) : 

“The  dawn  of  the  7th  (March)  revealed  the 
anxiously  expected  coast  of  New  Albion,  in  lati¬ 
tude  44^  33'  north,  longitude  235°  20'  east ; 
from  the  gale  he  experienced  he  was  obliged  to 
tack  off-and-on  for  several  days.  At  length, 
after  various  hazards,  a  large  opening  w’as  ob¬ 
served  on  the  29th  in  latitude  49°  15'  north, 
longitude  233°  20'  east.  Into  this  inlet  he  sail¬ 
ed  four  miles,  and  came  to  an  anchor,  calling  it 
Hope  Bay,  w'hich  name  he  afterwards  changed 
to  that  of  Nootka  Sound.  A  little  beyond  the 
48lh  parallel,  on  the  22nd  he  was  opposite  a  pro¬ 
jecting  point  of  the  continent,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Cape  Flattery,”  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  longi¬ 
tude  between  the  latitude  of  44°  33^  and 
49°  15^,  is  but  two  degrees,  the  whole  of 
which  occurs  north  of  Cape  Flattery,  whence 
the  Island  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver  trends 
north-west.  From  Cape  Mendocino,  in  41° 
to  Cape  Flattery  beyond  48°,  there  is  not 
ten  miles  of  westing.  Whereas  from  Port 
San  Francisco,  where  Drake  came  to  an  an¬ 
chor  on  the  17th  of  June,  to  Cape  Mendo¬ 
cino,  the  coast  conforms  with  the  description 
given  by  Fletcher,  and  does  run  north-west 
or  nearly  so.  So  much  for  the  writer’s 
geographical  accuracy.  But  suppose  it  all 
true,  even  as  given  by  the  writer  in  the 
Chronicle,  that — 
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“It  has  long  existed  as  an  historical  fact,  that  and,  passing  through  it  to  the  Pacific,  he 

the  very  territory  in  question  was  discovered  by  confirmed  the  title  acquired  through  Balboa. 

^  Sir  Francis  Drake,  abouf  ryie  year  1576,  (a  mis-  Francisco  de  Ulloa  commanded  an  expe- 

I  take  of  only  three  years  )  up™  sev- 

«  eral  points  oi  the  coast,  taking  formal  posses-  .  ,  .  /.  t  i  l 

:  sion  in  the  name  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth.”  Acapulco  tm  the  8^  of  July,  li>19;  he  navi- 

'  gated  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  discovered 

What  does  it  amount  to !  An  article  in  that  the  peninsula  and  the  main  land  were 
your  number  for  March  proposing  a  British  united  in  about  the  33^  He  then  sailed 
settlement  on  Borneo,  contains  the  follow-  round  the  southern  extremity,  and  advanced 

^  ing —  along  the  coast  northward  until  he  reached 

“  Priority  of  discovery,  if  followed  up  by  occu-  the  30°  of  latitude 
pation  has  been  generally  adniited  to  constitute  i„  „  j54o  '  Fernando  df.  Alarcon 
.  a  valid  right  to  a  territory ;  but,  if  such  discov-  -i  j  .  A  a  tau  /-<  ir  l  i  j 

cry  be  not  followed  by  occupatbn  within  a  rea-  eMremity  of  the  Gulf,  embarked 

sonable  time,  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  with  a  portion  of  his  crew  in  boats,  and  as- 
establishing  a  territorial  title.  Thus,  none  have  cended  the  Colorado  to  the  distance  of  eighty 
~  ever  maintained  that  the  discovery  of  Van  Die-  leagues  from  its  mouth,  reaching  the  36°; 

men’s  Land,  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Tasman,  and  a  land  expedition  fitted  out  at  the  same 

in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with-  time  by  order  of  Mendoza,  the  Viceroy  of 

out  any  subsequent  occupation  or  settlement  by  Mexico,  consisting  of  a  body  of  soldiers  and 
his  countrymen,  could,  in  the  early  part  of  the  .  .  ’  .  ®  j  j  u  -ir 

;  nineteenth  century,  be  pleaded  by  tlie  Nether-  nnssionaries,  commanded  by  Vasques  de 

^  lands  government  in  bar  of  its  occupation  by  the  Coronado,  after  two  years  exploration  of 

British.”  the  country,  came  out  on  the  ocean  in  the 

:  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Vattel,  who  savs-  Rodr.ques  de  Cabr.ilo 


says — 
of  dis- 


“That  navigators  going  on  voyages  of  dis-  AiC,  7  u  u-  *uTu 

covery,  furnished  with  a  commission  from  their  reached  the  40  ,  and  by  his  death  the  corn- 

sovereign,  and  meeting  with  islands  or  other  mand  devolved  on  Bartolome  Ferrer,  or 
lands  in  a  desert  state,  have  taken  possession  of  Ferrelo,  who  prosecuted  the  voyage  still 
them  in  the  name  of  their  nation ;  and  this  title  farther  north,  until  he  found  himself,  on  the 
has  been  usually  respected,  prowled  it  iccw  1st  of  March,  by  observation,  in  the  44^  p^r- 
soon  after  followed  by  real  possession?^  allel ;  he  discovered  Cape  Mendocino,  which 

Two  HUNDRED  TEARS  elapscd  between  named  Cabo  de  Fortunas. 
the  discoveries  of  Sir  Francis  Drake — those  Thus  are  the  rights  pretended  to  be  derived 

glorious  times  when _  S**"  Francis  Drake,  even  without  any 

*  i  •  I  statute  of  limitatioriy  fully  disposed  of. 

whnf,'0r  Noxt  in  ordcr  is  the  claim  under  Cook, 

who  first  accurately  surveyed  “  and  tempora- 
and  those  of  Captain  Cook,  during  which  rily  occupied  ”  the  coast.  As  I  have  before 
period  it  is  not  pretended  that  an  English-  stated,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1778,  Cook 
man  ever  visited  the  coast  north  of  California,  first  saw  the  land  in  latitude  44°  33^  On 
Unfortunately  for  this  rights  there  is  ano-  the  22nd,  he  was  opposite  a  projecting  point 
ther  bar,  namely,  priority  of  discovery  and  of  the  continent,  situated  a  little  beyond  the 
occupation.  48°  parallel,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  on  the  26th  of  Cape  Flattery ^  and  on  the  29th  he  came  to 
September,  1513,  first  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean,  an  anchor  in  Nootka  Sound, 
having  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  on  the  The  coast  immediately  south  of  Cape  Flat- 
information,  obtained  from  a  young  cacique,  tery  was  carefully  examined  in  search  of  the 
of  a  mighty  sea  beyond  the  western  moun-  strait  through  which  Juan  de  Fuca  was  said 
tains.  On  the  29th,  he  reached  a  vast  bay,  to  have  sailed  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
and  “  with  the  banner  of  Spain  unfolded,  he  in  1592,  and  “  the  land  being  found  to  ex- 
marched  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  tend  uninterruptedly  across  the  space  be- 
and  his  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  knee-deep  tween  the  47^  and  48°,  where  Fuca  had 
into  the  rushing  tide,  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  placed  the  entrance  of  his  strait,  he  did  not 
took  possession  of  the  sea  and  of  all  the  shores  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  no  such  passage 
it  washed.”  existed.”  Hence  it  would  appear  that  Cook’s 

However  ridiculous  this  mummery  may  ap-  survey  of  the  coast  was  not  quite  so  accu- 
pear,  it  is,  at  least,  a  fair  set-off  to  the  tak~  rate  as  the  writer  pretends ;  he  passed  the 
ing  possession  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  sixty-  Columbia  river,  or,  as  it  is  pretended,  the 
three  years  afterwards.  ”/?.  de  J? Quest”  of  Aquilar,  and  also  the 

Magellan  was  the  first  to  reach  the  South  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  which  he  was  in 
Sea  by  water ;  in  1519  he  discovered  the  search  of,  without  seeing  either.  Martin  de 
strait  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name,  Aquilar,  he  states,  discovered  the  Columbia 
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river  in  1603.  The  small  vessel  commanded 
by  Ensign  M.  d’Aquilar,  “  sailed  northward 
for  some  distance  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  latitude  of  43^,”  where,  says  Torque- 
mada,  “  the  land  forms  a  cape  or  point  which 
was  called  Cape  Blanco,  and  from  which  the 
coast  begins  to  run  to  the  north-west,  and 
near  it  was  found  a  rapid  and  abundant 
stream,”  &/C.  &c.  From  this  point,  Aquilar 
turned  to  the  south.  Had  he  explored  a  single 
degree  beyond  Cape  Blanco,  he  would  have 
found  the  land  running  due  north  and  south. 
The  entrance  into  the  Columbia  is  in  lati¬ 
tude  46°19^,  tw'o  hundred  miles  farther  north 
than  Aquilar  sailed. 

Juan  Perez  and  Esteban  Jose  Martinez 
sailed  from  San  Bias,  in  January  1774,  in 
the  corvette  Santiago;  they  explored  the 
northern  coast  to  the  54th  parallel,  on  the 
9th  of  August  entered  Nootka  Sound,  which 
they  named  Port  San-  Lorenzo,  came  to  an 
anchor,  and  traded  with  the  natives,  “  who 
surrounded  the  vessel  in  great  numbers”. 

In  1775  another  expedition  sailed  from 
San  Bias  and  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega 
y  Quadra,  with  his  pilot  Maurelle  in  the 
schooner  Sonora,  explored  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  58th  parallel,  landing  and  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  country  for  their  sovereign, 
with  religious  formalities,  &-c. 

But  as  the  claim  under  Cook  is  not  made 
to  rest  on  prior  discovery,  but  on  “  accurate 
survey  and  temporary  occupation/’  no  more 
need  be  urged  on  that  head. 

Third,  “  first  settled  by  Meares.”  John 
Meares,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  na¬ 
vy,  on  half-pay,  sailed  from  Macao  in  1788, 
with  two  vessels  under  the  Portuguese  flag. 
He  reached  Nootka  Sound  in  May,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  memorial,  his  “  first  business 
was  to  purchase  from  Maquinna,  the  chief  of 
the  district,  a  spot  of  ground  on  which  he 
BUILT  A  HOUSE,  and  on  it  hoisted  a  British 
flag — surrounding  it  with  a  breast-work,  and 
fortifying  it  with  a  three-pounder” 

The  consequences  of  this  memorial  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter ;  one  of 
them,  however,  was,  that  Spain,  in  the  Noot¬ 
ka  Sound  convention,  agreed,  article  1st : — 

“  The  buildings  and  tracts  of  land  situated  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  the  continent  of  America, 
or  on  the  islands  adjacent  to  that  continent,  of 
which  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  w^ere 
dispossessed  about  the  month  ot  April,  1789,  by 
a  Spanish  officer,  shall  be  restored  to  the  said 
British  subjects.” 

It  is  expressly  stated,  that  on  the  6M  of 
May  two  Spanish  ships  of  war  arrived  at 
Nootka  Sound,  and  on  the  14^A,the  Spanish 
commander  Don  Martinez,  took  possession  of 
the  Portuguese  ship,  the  Iphigenia. 


[March^ 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  Spanish  command¬ 
er  arrived  with  two  ships  of  war  ;  he  landed 
artillery  and  materials  for  building  a  fort,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  erect  one  on  a 
small  island  at  the  entrance  of  Friendly  Cove, 
taking  possession  of  the  country  for  the  king, 
his  master.  No  vestige  remained  of  the  house 
built  by  Meares,  or  of  any  other  preparation 
for  a  settlement.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia,  in  1788,  there  was  a  house,  or  rather 
a  hut,  which  Captain  Douglas  pulled  to  pie¬ 
ces  prior  to  his  sailing  in  the  Iphigenia  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  that  year.  The  first  vessel 
under  the  English  flag,  the  sloop  Princess 
Royal,  commanded  by  Thomas  Hudson,  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  16th  June ;  she  sailed  again  on 
the  2d  of  July,  having  been  treated  by  the 
commodore  and  his  officers  with  every  possi¬ 
ble  attention.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  the  Argonaut,  under  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Colnett,  arrived  from  Macao.  Colnett 
informed  Martinez  that  he  had  come  to  take 
possession  ofNootka,  and  to  erect  a  fort  there 
under  the  British  flag.  To  this  the  Spaniard 
refused  permission,  saying  the  place  was  al¬ 
ready  occupied  by  the  forces  of  his  Catholic 
majesty,  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  Argo¬ 
naut  was  brought  to  an  anchor,  and  on  the 
following  day  Colnett  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  go  to  sea  in  the  evening  ;  whereupon 
Martinez  requested  him  first  to  come  on  board 
his  ship  the  Princessa,  and  exhibit  his  papers. 
An  altercation  took  place  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Princessa,  which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of 
Colnett  and  the  seizure  of  his  ship.  Thus  it 
appears  that  a  half-pay  lieutenant  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  navy.,  sailing  under  a  foreign  flag,  pre^ 
tended  to  purchase  territory,  to  erect  a  fort, 
and  establish  sovereignty  over  an  indefinite 
region  of  country  in  the  name  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain — a  country  already  discovered,  ex¬ 
plored,  and  taken  possession  of  by  a  foreign 
pow'er. 

Captain  Vancouver  being  about  to  sail  to 
the  Pacific  w’ith  two  ships,  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  was  entrusted  with  the  business  of 
the  transfer  of  these  “  lands  and  buildings.” 
On  his  arrival  at  Nootka,  he  found  it  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Senor  Quadra,  the  Spanish  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  negotiations  were  immediately 
commenced.  Being  unprovided  with  any  in¬ 
structions  from  their  governments  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  claim  of  Great  Britain,  the  first 
object  of  the  business  was  to  ascertain  what 
lands  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  were 
in  possession  of  British  subjects,  and  what 
buildings  were  standing  on  those  lands  in 
May,  1789,  when  the  Spaniards  frst  occupied 
Nootka.  With  this  view.  Quadra  had  first 
applied  to  Maquinna  and  his  principal  men, 
who  denied  that  any  lands  had  been  bought. 
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or  any  house  had  been  built  by  the  English 
at  Nootka  in  1789,  or  any  other  time. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state  that  there 
are  great  discrepancies  between  the  Journal 
of  Meares,  published  before  his  Memorial  was 
presented,  and  that  document.  In  his  jour¬ 
nal  he  speaks  of  Maquinna  most  readily  con¬ 
senting  to  grant  us  a  spot  of  ground  “  in  his 
territory,  whereon  a  house  might  be  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  people  we  intend¬ 
ed  to  leave  behind.”  In  return  for  this  kind¬ 
ness,  &/C.  the  chief  was  presented  with  a  pair 
of  pistols,  and  “  as  a  bribe  to  secure  Maquin- 
na’s  attachment,  he  was  promised  that  when 
we  finally  left  the  coast,  he  should  enter  into 
full  possession  of  the  house  and  all  the  goods 
thereunto  belonging.” 

-  As  the  testimony  of  the  savages,  however, 
could  not  be  considered  of  much  value.  Sen. 
Quadra  addressed  his  inquiries  to  Captains 
Gray  and  Ingraham,  and  to  Viana,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  captain,  or  mate  of  the  Iphigenia.  The 
result  of  this  investigation  was,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Howell,  who  acted  as  translator  for  the 
Spanish  Commissioner,  and  saw  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence,  “  that  the  tract  was  a 
small  corner  of  Friendly  Cove,  and,  to  use 
the  words  of  Captain  Vancouver,  little  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  in  extent  any  way,  and 
the  buildings  dwindled  to  one  hut  ! !” 

Fourth,  ”  The  Columbia  river,  long  before 
it  was  visited  by  any  ‘  Yankees,’  was  entered 
and  fully  surveyed  by  Broughton.” 

Lieutenant  Broughton,  by  the  writer’s 
showing,  then  commander  of  the  Chatham,  an¬ 
chored  that  vessel  within  the  bar  on  the  19th 
October,  1729,  surveyed  the  Columbia  river, 
ascending  it  for  eighty-four  miles  to  Point 
Vancouver,  where  he  formally  took  possession 
of  the  river  and  the  country  in  its  vicinity  in 
his  Britannic  Majesty’s  name,  having  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  subjects  of  no  other 
civilized  nation  or  state  had  ever  entered  this 
river  before.  In  this  opinion  he  was  confirm¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Gray's  sketch,  in  which  it  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Gray  either  saw  or  was  ever 
within  fve.  leagues  of  its  entrance.  It  appears, 
from  the  same  authority,  that  “  when  the 
British  expedition  under  Vancouver  anchored 
at  Nootka,  (some  time  in  May,  1792,)  Sen. 
Quadra,  the  commander  of  the  King  of  Spain’s 
brig  Active,  gave  to  Vancouver  a  sketch  of 
a  river  and  harbor,  said  to  have  been  discov¬ 
ered,  a  short  time  before,  by  Robert  Gray,  in 
command  of  the  Columbia.” 

Captain  Gray,  in  the  ship  Columbia,  sail¬ 
ing  along  the  coast  towards  Nootka,  observ¬ 
ed  an  opening  in  the  latitude  of  46^  16^, 
from  which  issued  a  current  so  strong  as  to 
prevent  his  entrance,  although  he  remained 
nine  days  in  its  vicinity  endeavoring  to  effect 


this  object.  Being  at  length  fully  convinced 
that  he  had  discovered  the  mouth  of  a  great 
river,  he  continued  his  course  towards  the 
north,  and  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1791,  arrived 
at  the  harbor  of  Clyoquot,  near  Nootka.  He 
traded  on  the  coast  during  the  summer,  and 
wintered  at  Clyoquot,  living  with  his  crew  in 
a  fortified  habitation  on  shore,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Fort  Defiance.  Vancouver 
with  Broughton  arrived  on  the  coast  in  April, 
and  carefully  examined  it  from  Cape  Mendo¬ 
cino  ;  on  the  29th  he  met  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Strait  of  Fuca  the  American  ship  Colum¬ 
bia,  when  Captain  Gray  informed  him  of  his 
having  been  off  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  the 
latitude  of  46°  10^,  dz/C.  d^c.  This,  Vancou¬ 
ver  disbelieved  altogether,  (see  his  journal,) 
and  proceeded  to  survey  the  Strait  of  F uca. 
Gray,  however,  confident  that  he  had  not 
been  mistaken,  steered  for  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river,  which  he  was  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  enter  with  his  ship. 

Extract  from  the  log-book  of  the  ship  Co¬ 
lumbia,  May  11th,  1792: 

“  At  4  A.  M.  saw  the  entrance  of  our  desired  port, 
bearing  east-south-east,  distance  6  leagues.  At 
8  A.  M.,  being  a  little  to  windward  of  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  bore  away,  and  run  in  east-north- 
eeist,  between  the  breakers,  having  5  to  7  fath¬ 
oms  water.  When  we  were  over  the  bar,  we 
found  this  to  be  a  large  river  of  fresh-water,  up 
which  we  steered.  Many  canoes  came  along¬ 
side.  At  1  p.  M.,  came-to  with  the  small  bower, 
in  10  fathoms,  black  and  white  sand.  The  en¬ 
trance  between  the  bars  bore  west-south- west, 
distant  10  miles ;  the  north  side  of  the  river  a 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  ship,  the  south  side 
of  the  same  2  1-2  miles  distance ;  .  .  .  .  people 
employed  in  pumping  salt  water  out  of  our  water- 
casKs,  in  order  to  fill  with  fresh. — May  12.  Ma¬ 
ny  natives  alongside ;  .  .  .  .  filled  up  all  the  wa¬ 
ter-casks  in  the  hold. — May  13.  Fresh  winds 
and  rainy  weather. — May  14.  Fresh  gales  and 
cloudy;  at  noon,  weighed,  and  came  to  sail, 
standing  up  the  river,  north-east  by  east,  we 
found  the  channel  very  narrow.  At  4  p.  m.,  we 
had  sailed  upwards  of  12  or  15  miles,”  &c.  &c. 

Captain  Gray  remained  in  this  river,  which 
he  called  the  Columbia,  until  the  21st  of 
May ;  he  then  prosecuted  his  voyage  and 
trade  in  furs  to  the  north,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  accident  to  his  ship,  he  put  in¬ 
to  Nootka  Sound  on  the  21st  of  July.  Here 
he  found  in  command  of  the  Spanish  estab¬ 
lishment,  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega 
y  Quadra,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
discoveries. 

Vancouver  arrived  at  Nootka  on  the  28th 
of  August,  and  quitted  it  on  the  13th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,*  taking  with  him  charts  and  descriptions 
of  the  harbor  and  river  discovered  by  Gray, 
of  which  he  had  received  copies  from  Senor 
Quadra.  He  had  with  him  the  Dcedalus, 
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Lieut.  Whidbey,  and  the  Chatham,  Lieut. j 
Broughton,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  assigned 
the  exploration  of  the  river,  being  unable  to 
cross  the  bar  in  his  own  ship,  the  Discov¬ 
ery.  Broughton  entered  the  Columbia 
with  the  Chatham  on  the  20ih  of  October  ; 
scarcely  had  he  effected  an  entrance,  ere  she 
run  aground,  and  the  channel  proved  so  intri¬ 
cate  that  he  determined  to  leave  his  vessel 
about  four  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  up  the  stream  in  his  cutter.  This  he  did 
eighty-four  miles,  when  the  current  becoming 
so  rapid,  he  abandoned  the  survey,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  vessel. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  were  first  traversed 
by  M‘Kenzie,  (afterwards  Sir  Alexander,) 
who,  with  wonderful  perseverance,  had  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  Arctic  Sea  in  1789.  He 
reached  by  a  river  called,  in  honor  of  him, 
the  M‘Kenzie,  in  69°  7'  north  latitude. 

Again,  in  1792,  he  started  on  a  second  ex¬ 
pedition,  and,  “  after  the  toils  usually  expe¬ 
rienced  in  exploring  those  wilds,  reached  a 
stream  which  he  supposed  and  called  the 
**Polumbia  River!”  Why,  at  the  same 
period  of  time  that  Commander  Broughton  is 
surveying  a  river  from  its  mouth  which  he 
denies  to  have  been  previously  discovered, 
but  calls  the  river  Columbia,  does  M‘Kenzie 
suppose  and  call  the  river  he  has  hit  on  the 
Columbia  ?  Why  has  the  name  continued 
from  that  time  to  the  present  moment  ? 
M'Kenzie,  whose  expedition  was  made  ex¬ 
pressly  to  descend  the  river  Columbia,  made 
a  mistake,  and  on  the  22d  of  July,  1793, 
reached  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  in  latitude 
52°  2L  north,  where  he  inscribed  his  name, 
in  Vermillion  and  melted  grease^  on  a  rock. 

So  much  for  Broughton’s  survey-  and 
M‘Kenzie’s  exploration. 

Mr.  Thompson’s  claims  seem  to  be  very 
modestly  set  forth.  In  1803,  the  writer  says 
**  Mr.  Thompson,  a  British  subject,  engaged 
in  the  fur  trade,  crossed  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  entered  the  Oregon  territory,  being 
the  next  after  M‘Kenzie  who  had  succeeded 
in  doing  so.” 

These  are  the  claims  of  Great  Britain 
diseovery,  purchase,  priority  of  settlement ; 
all  of  which  were  waived  in  the  Convention 
of  1828 :  they  were  then  made  to  rest  upon 
the  “  rights  recorded  and  defined  in  the  Con 
vention  of  1790.” 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  between  France 
and  England  in  1714,  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  “  mark  and  define”  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  each  power  in  North  America.  They 
drew  a  line  from  ocean  to  ocean,  running  it 
on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific  ;  thus 
establishing  the  northern  boundary  of  Loui 


siana,  and  the  southern  one  of  the  British 
settlements  of  Hudson’s  Bay. 

In  1803,  the  United  States  purchased 
Louisiana  from  France,  with  all  her  rights  of 
territory  thus  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

he  river  Columbia  was  frst  discovered  by 
Captain  Gray,  of  the  ship  Columbia,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  May,  1791,  and  first  entered  in  May, 
792. 

In  1804  and  1805,  the  expedition  under 
Loewis  and  Clarke  descended  it  from  its  head¬ 
waters  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  sea. 
1811,  the  first  settlement  was  made  on 


iie  Columbia  river  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  of 
New  York,  who  sent  a  ship,  the  Tonquin, 
carrying  twenty  guns  and  sixty  men,  and  an 
overland  party  of  one  hundred  men,  who  took 
first  possession  of  the  territory,  built  a  fort, 
which  they  called  Astoria,  near  its  mouth, 
and  established  trading  posts  in  the  interior, 
over  all  of  which  they  hoisted  the  American 
flag.  War  took  place  in  1812,  and  early  in 
813,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against 
this  settlement  :  the  Racoon  sloop-of-war 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and 
Astoria  was  changed  to  Fort  George.  Up  to 
this  period,  there  had  been  no  posts  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  Northwest  Company,  nor  any  other, 
in  the  name  of  England,  on  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia.  The  treaty  of  Ghent  stipulated 
for  the  restitution  of  this  post.  The  fort  it¬ 
self  was  restored ;  but  the  Northwest  Com¬ 
pany  immediately  built  a  more  formidable 
one  in  a  better  position  higher  up,  and  grad¬ 
ually  established  a  chain  of  posts  from  tide¬ 
water  to  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  In  1818,  a  convention  was  held  in 
London  to  define  the  boundary  according  to 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  ended  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  line  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  but  the  commis¬ 
sioners  not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  its  fur¬ 
ther  progress,  a  stipulation  was  entered  into 
for  “  ten  years’  joint  possession  of  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 
Until  now,  the  specific  claim  of  Great  Britain 
had  never  been  disclosed.  It  was  thus  made 
known  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  by  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Rush,  in  their 
despatches  of  the  20th  October,  1818 ; — 

“  The  British  plenipotentiaries  asserted  that 
former  voyages,  and  principally  that  of  Captain 
Cook,  gave  to  Great  Britain  the  rights  derived 
from  discoveiy  ;  and  they  alluded  lo  purchases 
from  the  natives  south  of  the  river  Columbia, 
which  they  alleged  to  have  been  made  prior  to 
the  American  Revolution.” 

It  thus  ‘appeared,  that  discovery  and  pur^ 

I  chase  were  then  the  pleas  set  forth  in  behalf 
of  the  claim ;  but  a  compromise  was  suggest- 
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ed  (stated  in  the  same  despatch  by  Messrs. 
Gallatin  and  Rush.) 

“  They  did  not  make  any  formal  proposition 
for  a  boundary,  but  intimated  that  the  river  itself 
was  the  most  convenient  that  could  be  adopted, 
and  that  they  would  not  agree  to  any  that  did 
not  give  them  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  in  common  with  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Rush  further  writes — 

“  It  is  proper,  at  this  stage,  to  say^that  Lord 
Castlereagh  admitted,  in  the  most  ample  extent, 
our  right  to  be  reinstated,  and  to  be  the  party 
in  possession,  while  treating  of  the  title.” 

In  common  sense,  can  it  for  a  moment  be 
supposed,  that  this  admission  of  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  applied  only  to  the  bare  fort  and  the 
ground  it  stood  on  1  If  it  meant  any  thing 
but  mere  mockery,  it  meant  that  the  United 
States  should  be  restored  to  the  possession  of 
what  she  had  had  before  the  war,  and  of 
which  war  had  deprived  her ;  not  limited  to 
the  fort,  but  comprehending  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  she  had  been  in  possession  of.  It  was 
not  the  title  to  a  paltry  fort  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  were  treating  of:  it  was  the  title  to 
all  the  territory  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  the  forty-ninth 
degree  of  latitude. 

In  the  subsequent  year,  1819,  Spain  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  her  rights  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  north  of  the  for¬ 
ty-second  degree  of  latitude. 

In  1828,  the  third  article  of  the  Convention 
of  1818,  which  is  as  follows,  was  renewed, 
and  continued  indefinitely,  subject  to  annul¬ 
ment  on  one  year’s  notice  from  either  party : 

“  It  is  agreed,  that  any  country  that  may  be 
claimed  by  either  party,  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony  Mountains, 
shall,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks, 
and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same, 
be  free  and  open  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  the  signature  of  this  Convention,  to  I 
the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two 
powers  ;  it  being  well  understood,  that  this 
agreement  is  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  claim,  which  either  of  the  two  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  may  have  to  any  part  of  the  said 
country  ;  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  affect  the  claims 
of  any  other  power  or  state  to  any  part  of  the 
said  country ;  the  only  object  of  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  in  that  respect,  being  to  prevent 
disputes  and  differences  amongst  themselves.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  Convention  con¬ 
fers  no  new  right  on  either  party  as  to  occu¬ 
pation  :  it  merely  provides  “  to  prevent  dis¬ 
putes  and  differences  amongst  themselves,” 
that  each  shall  have  the  right  to  hunt,  fish, 
and  trade,  and  navigate  the  waters  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory.  The  claim  of  the  United 
States  is  distinct.  It  is  for  all  the  territory 


between  the  forty-second  and  forty-ninth  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude.  The  claim  of  Great  Britain 
had  crept  no  further  than  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Columbia  in  1818,  when  she  sug¬ 
gests  that  this  river  will  be  the  most  convenient 
boundary.  But  what  has  she  done  since, 
and  under  what  authority  1 — 

“  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  British 
under  this  article  ?  They  have  crossed  the  forty- 
ninth  degree,  come  down  upon  the  Columbia, 
taken  possession  of  it  from  the  head  to  the 
mouth,  fortified  and  colonized  it,  monopolized 
the  fur  trade,  driven  all  our  traders  across  the 
mountains,  killed  more  than  a  thousand  of  them, 
(through  their  Indians,)  and  used  the  Columbia 
as  a  free  port,  through  which  tliey  bring  goods 
free  of  duty  into  our  territories  up  into  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  across  them.  This  is  what  they 
have  done  by  their  agent,  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 

E.  In  its  own  name,  and  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
2nt  immediately  after  the  Convention,  the 
British  Government  has  extended  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  country,  taking  no  notice  at  all 
of  our  claims,  and  subjecting  all  our  citizens  and 
their  property  to  British  judges,  British  courts, 
and  appeals  to  Canada.” 

In  the  Convention  of  1818,  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  were  founded  only  on  the  rights 
of  discovery  and  purchase.  In  1827,  in  the 
negociation  between  Messrs.  Huskisson  and 
Addington  with  Mr.  Gallatin,  for  the  renew¬ 
al  of  the  Convention  of  1815,  they  delivered 
a  paper  to  the  American  negociator,  in  which 
the  British  claim  to  the  Columbia  is  referred, 
Bnd,for  the  first  timCy  referred  to  the  Nootka 
Sound  Convention  of  1790 ;  an  entire  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  first  ground  of  “  discovery 
and  purchase.” 

“The  rights  of  Great  Britain  are  recorded 
and  defined  in  the  Convention  of  1790 ;  they  em¬ 
brace  the  right  to  navigate  the  waters  of  those 
countries,  to  settle  in  and  over  any  part  of  them, 
and  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  and  occupiers 
of  the  same.  These  rights  have  been  peaceably 
exercised  ever  since  the  date  of  that  Conven¬ 
tion  ;  that  is,  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years. 
Under  that  Convention,  valuable  British  inter¬ 
ests  have  grown  up  in  that  quarter.” 

Let  us  examine  this  title.  In  the  year 
1790,  Lieutenant  Meares  presented  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  complaining  of 
wrongs  and  indignities  indicted  on  him  by 
officers  of  the  King  of  Spain.  It  appears  that 
certain  merchants,  desirous  of  opening  a 
trade  with  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
for  supplying  the  Chinese  market  with  furs 
and  ginseng,  despatched  from  Macao  two 
Portuguese  vessels  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Meares.  The  Nootka,  commanded  by 
himself,  wintered  in  Prince  William’s  Sound ; 
opened  an  extensive  trade  with  the  natives ; 
collected  a  cargo  of*  furs,  and  repaired  to 
China  in  the  autumn  of  1787.  In  the  follow- 
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ing  year  he  returned  to  the  coast  with  two 
vessels,  still  under  the  Portuguese  flag.  He 
reached  Nootka  Sound  in  May;  and  his  first 
business  was  “  to  purchase  from  Maquinna, 
the  chief  of  the  district,  a  spot  of  ground,  on 
which  he  built  a  house,  and  on  it  hoisted  a 
British  flag,  surrounding  it  with  a  breast¬ 
work,  and  fortifying  it  with  a  three-pounder 
He  then  traded  on  the  coast,  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  from  Tatoucha  the  chief,  “which  one 
of  his  oflicers  took  possession  of  in  the  King’s 
name.”  Having  collected  a  cargo  of  furs,  he 
proceeded  again  to  China  with  one  of  his 
ships,  the  Felicia;  the  other,  the  Iphigenia, 
having  wintered  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  re¬ 
turned  to  Nootka  in  the  spring  of  1789, 
where  they  found  two  American  vessels,  the 
Columbia  and  the  Washington.  On  the  6th 
of  May,  two  Spanish  ships  of  war  arrived, 
and  came  to  an  anchor  in  Nootka  Sound. 
On  the  14th,  the  Spanish  commander,  Don 
Martinez,  “  took  possession  of  the  Iphigenia, 
and  conveyed  the  officers  and  men  as  prison¬ 
ers  on  board  the  Spanish  ship,  where  they 
were  put  in  irons  and  otherwise  ill-treated. 
This  done,  Don  Martinez  took  possession  of 
the  lands  which  the  memorialist  had  purchas¬ 
ed,  and  built  a  temporary  habitation  there¬ 
upon,  pulling  down  the  British  flag,  and  hoist¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  Spain,  d^c.,  declaring,  at 
the  same  time,  that  all  the  lands  comprised 
between  Cape  Horn  and  the  60th  degree  of 
north  latitude  did  belong  to  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty,”  &,c. 

The  memorial  states,  very  minutely,  other 
wrongs  and  indignities,  of  which  the  above, 
however,  is  the  greatest.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  1790,  the  King  sent  a  Message  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  “  has  received  information  that  two 
vessels,  belonging  to  his  Majesty’s  subjects, 
&,c.,  had  been  captured  at  Nootka  Sound,  by 
an  officer  commanding  two  Spanish  ships  of 
war ;  that  their  cargoes  had  been  seized,  and 
their  officers  and  crews  sent  as  prisoners  of 
war  to  a  Spanish  port.”  Not  one  word  is 
contained  in  the  message  about  pulling  down 
the  British  flag  and  hoisting  the  standard  of 
Spain,  or  taking  possession  of  the  lands  and 
the  houses  fortified  by  the  three-pounder ;  but 
it  goes  on  to  say,  no  satisfaction  is  made  or 
offered,  (for  the  capture,)  and  “  a  direct 
claim  is  asserted  by  the  Court  of  Spain  to  the 
exclusive  rights  of  sovereignty j  navigation^ 
and  commerce^  in  the  territories^  coastSy  and 
seaSy  in  that  part  of  the  world.” 

Having  directed  his  minister  at  Madrid  to 
make  a  fresh  demand  for  full  and  adequate  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  having  received  information  that 
Spain  is  preparing  for  war,  he  recommends 


j  that  measures  be  taken  for  an  augmentation 
of  his  forces,  &-c.  His  Catholic  Majesty 
issued  a  declaration  on  the  4th  of  June, 
which  was  transmitted  to  all  the  European 
Courts,  in  which  he  asserts  his  right  “  to  the 
continent,  islands,  and  seas  which  belong  to 
him,  so  far  as  discoveries  have  been  made 
and  secured  to  him  by  treaties  and  immemo¬ 
rial  possession,  and  uniformly  acquiesced 
in.”  Th^  declaration  further  says,  “  Al¬ 
though  Spain  may  not  have  establishments 
or  colonies  planted  upon  the  coasts  or  in  the 
ports  in  dispute,  it  does  not  follow  that  such 
coast  or  port  does  not  belong  to  her.  If  this 
rule  were  to  be  followed,  one  nation  might 
establish  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  another 
nation,  in  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  which  means  there  would  be  no 
fixed  boundaries,  a  circumstance  evidently 
absurd.”  A  convention  between  the  two 
pow'ers  was  concluded  and  signed  at  the  Es- 
curial,  on  the  28th  October,  1790.  This  is 
the  convention  referred  to  in  1828.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  articles,  in  not  one  of  which  the 
“  direct  claim”  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  stated 
in  his  Majesty’s  message,  is  questioned.  It 
stipulates  a  restoration  of  all  buildings  and 
tracts  of  land  of  which  the  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  were  dispossessed  ;  that  a 
just  reparation  shall  be  made  for  all  acts  of 
violence  or  hostility  ;  “  that  the  subjects  of 
the  two  contracting  parties  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  either  in  navigating  or  carrying  on 
their  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  in 
landing  on  the  coasts  of  those  seas,  in  places 
not  already  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  car¬ 
rying  on  their  commerce,  or  of  making  set¬ 
tlements  there* ;  the  whole  subject,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  the  restrictions  and  provisions  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  three  following  articles.”  Article 
4  provides  against  illicit  trade  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  settlements.  Article  5  gives  a  mutual 
right  to  either  party  to  trade.  Article  6 
stipulates  that  “  no  settlement  shall  be  form¬ 
ed  hereafter  by  the  respective  subjects,  in 
such  parts  of  those  coasts  as  are  situated  to 
the  south  of  those  parts  of  the  same  coasts 
and  of  the  islands  adjacent  which  are  al¬ 
ready  occupied  by  Spain,  provided  that  the 
same  respective  subjects  shall  retain  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  landing  on  the  coasts  and  islands  so 
situated,  for  the  purpose  of  their  fishery  and 
of  erecting  thereon  huts  and  other  temporary 
buildings  serving  only  for  those  purposes.” 

An  address  to  his  Majesty,  congratulating 
him  upon  the  success  of  the  late  negociations 
was  moved  December  14th.  Mr.  Fox  entered 
into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  which  he  termed  a  treaty  of  conces¬ 
sions  rather  than  of  acquisitions  :  formerly, 
he  said,  we  claimed  the  privilege  of  settling 
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in  any  part  of  South  or  Northwest  America,  may  be  claimed  as  Atlantic  coast :  this  will 
not  fortified  against  us  by  previous  occupan-  give  a  strip  to  Great  Britain  of  about  the  same 
cy  j  now,  we  consented  to  the  limitation  of  width,  say  300  miles,  sweeping  every  thing  in 
settling  in  certain  places  only,  and  even  its  way  to  the  Pacific.  Isle  de  Breton,  irom 
there,  under  various  restrictions.  We  were  47°  to  45°  30',  belonged  to  the  French  :  here 
allowed  to  form  colonies  on  the  north  of  the  would  be  another  snrall  strip  cutting  through 
parts  occupied  by  Spain,  and  to  build  tempo-  the  middle  of  New  Brunswick,  a  part  of  the 
rarp  huts  to  the  south,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Pitt,  State  of  Maine,  and  coming  out  on  the  Pacific 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Fox’s  objections,  observed  3^  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  treaty  line  of 
that  our  gains  consisted  not,  perhaps,  in  the  1714.  Can  such  folly  be  entertained  for  a 
acquirement  of  new  rights,  but,  certainly,  of  single  instant  ? 
new  advantages.  We  before  had  a  right  to  Further, — 

the  Southern  Whale  Fishery,  and  a  right  to  „  .  ,  .  ,  . 

navigate  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  to 

^  P  .  r.i-  tvT  u  there  were  many  instances  in  which  It  was  Widely 

trade  on  tke  coasts  of  any  part  of  the  North-  departed  from.  England,  according  to  its  opera- 
west  America;  these  rights,  however,  had  tion,  was,  strictly  speaking,  entitled  to  all  that 
been  disputed  and  resisted ;  but,  by  the  con-  territory  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
vention,  they  were  now  secured  to  us;  cir-  which  lay  north  of  aline  drawm  due  west  from 
cumstances  which  constituted  new  and  con-  south-eastern  point  ol  the  Carolinas,  and 


siderable  advantages. 


south  of  the  48lh  degree  of  latitude,  &c.  But 


This  then  is  “the  convention  in  which  Spain  taking  the  lead  in  the  act  of  aggression, 

‘ ^  ^  ^  s  D  -s  •  1  j  pushed  her  pretensions  on  the  Pacific  tar  to  the 

the  rights  of  Great  Britain  are  recorded  northward  of  the  southern  line  above  designated. 

and  defined  ! !  ’  Founded  on  a  right  so  scoff-  England,  in  efiect,  eventually  recognized  her 
ed  at  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  so  feebly  defended  by  claim  as  far  north  as  the  42d  parallel  of  lati- 
Mr.  Pitt,  “  the  right  to  navigation,  fishery,  tude,”  &c. 

and  commerce,”  but  expressly  taking  away  ^yhat  a  wonderful  concession,  and  how 
any  right  of  landing  and  erecting  even  tern-  disinterested  !  Six  hundred  miles  of  coast  on 
porary  huts  for  any  purpose  but  for  that  of  Pacific,  the  greater  part  of  Louisiana,  and 
carrying  on  the  fishery  ;  aniounting  to  a  the  whole  of  Upper  California — and  all  with- 
complete  dereliction  of  ail  right  to  settle  in  least  return  in  consideration,  without 

any  way  fur  the  purpose  of  commerce  with  the  being  even  hinted  at  in  the  negotiation, 
natives ;  founded  on  this  right,  I  say,  “  trad¬ 
ing  privileges  and  buildings  at  Nootka  Sound,  .  “  England,  by  degrees,  consented  to  exclude 

of  erecting  temporary  huts  for  the  sde  pur-  lay’beyond  that  line  is 

pose  of  carrying  on  the  fishery,  the  Hudson  abundantly  proved  by  the  position  she  took  in 
Bay  Company  has  taken  possession  of  Colum-  1790.  in  reference  to  the  affair  of  Nootka  Sound.” 
bia  river,  which  is  not  within  500  miles  of  .  . 


Nootka  Sound,  has  erected  forts  on  both 
sides,  and  made  every  preparation  for  a  per¬ 
manent  colony. 


Again,— 

“  But  Spain  had  never  the  shadow  of  a  claim, 
at  all  events  recognized  by  England,  to  an  acre 


It  has  been  before  stated,  that  a  writer  in  uf  beyond  the  present  acknowledged  limits 

the  Mornino  Chronicle  of  the  24th  of  April,  "f  depees, 

,  .  r  J*  u  o*  •  England  has  ever  steadily  claimed  an  exclusive 

daims,  from  “  the  discovery  by  Sir  Francis  „  =  ictorship;  [trAen  or  irAere  ?]  nor  has  any 
Drake,  and  possession  of  the  Atlantic  ber  part,  since  her  title  first  accrued, 

coast  which  conferred  upon  the  possessors  weakened  or  interrupted  her  claim.” 
the  right  to  the  inland  country  stretching 

indefinitely  westward.”  Now,  I  challenge  the  writer,  I  challenge 

A  single  glance  at  the  map  of  North  the  world  to  show  that,  by  any  treaty,  or  by  any 
America  will  show  how  utterly  preposterous  formal  declaration  of  right,  the  Government 
this  claim  must  inevitably  appear.  By  the  of  Great  Britain  ever  set  up  such  a  pretension. 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1714,  “  the  boundary  In  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention  no  such 
line  between  the  French  settlements  in  Can-  claim  was  brought  forward  ;  on  the  contrary, 
ada  and  the  British  possessions  in  Hudson’s  England  accepted  as  a  boon  the  right  to  form 
Bay  commenced  at  a  promontory  on  the  At-  colonies  on  the  north  of  the  parts  occupied 
lantic  Ocean,  in  latitude  58°  30'  north,”  by  Spain,  and  to  build  temporary  huts  to  the 
thence  to  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  say  six  de-  south,  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  trading 
grees,  is  certainly  Atlantic  coast,  hence  from  only.  The  king  of  Spain  had  asserted  his 
58°  30'  to  52^  30'  on  the  Pacific,  is  French  claim,  and  the  king  of  England  had  stated  in 
territory,  including  all  the  possessions  of  the  his  message  to  parliament,  “  a  direct  claim  is 
Hudson  Bay  Company  within  those  parallels,  asserted  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  the  exclusive 
Newfoundland,  although  only  an  island,  rights  of  sovereignty ,  navigation,  and  com- 
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merce  in  the  territories,  coasts,  and  seas  in  that 
part  of  the  teorld”  The  convention  was  agreed 
to:  notone  word  of  denial  tothis  claim  was  sug¬ 
gested, and  England  received  a  nominal  apology 
for  the  indignity  :  a  restitution  of  the  property 
seized,  and  a  right  to  trade  on  the  coast  and 
erect  huts.  Not  a  syllable  is  said  of  the  42d, 
or  any  other  degree  of  latitude.  The  Spaniards 
had  set  up  their  claim  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
GOth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and,  by  this 
convention,  England  acknowledged  it. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1714,  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Hudson  Bay  pos¬ 
sessions  on  the  north,  belonging  to  the  English, 
and  those  of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  belonging 
to  the  French,  was  agreed  to,  “  commencing 
on  the  Atlantic,  in  latitude  58^  30'  north, 
thence  running  south-west  to  Lake  Mistasin, 
and  thence  continuing  south-west  until  it 
should  reach  the  49th  parallel  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and,  from  this  point,  to  run  west  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Commissioners  were  appointed,  and 
they  agreed  upon  this  Yinefrom  ocean  to  ocean. 
In  1763,  on  Canada  being  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  the  river  Mississippi,  *firom  its  source 
to  the  ocean,”  is  agreed  on  as  the  future  per¬ 
manent  boundary  between  the  English  and 
French  possessions,  thus  defining  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  that  on  the  north 
having  been  settled  in  1713.  The  second 
article  of  that  treaty  refers  to  different  trea¬ 
ties  before  concluded  ;  among  them,  that  of 
Utrecht,  declaring  them  to  be  all  in  full  force 
and  valid,  “as  if  inserted  here  word  for  word.” 

The  seventh  article  declares,  that,  in  order 
to  establish  peace,  &/C.  &lc.,  “  for  the  future, 
the  confines  between  the  dominions  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  those  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  in  that  part  of  the  world 
shall  be  fixed  irrevocably  by  a  line  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi,”  &-c.  &/C. ; 
and  agreeing  that  the  river  Mississippi  shall 
be  equally  free,  as  well  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  as  to  those  of  France,  in  the  whole 
length  and  breadth,  from  its  source  to  the  seas. 
In  this  treaty,  France  also  ceded  all  her  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Canada,  namely,  south  of  a  line 
commencing  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  lati¬ 
tude  58°  30',  thence  running  south-west  to  the 
49th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  from  this  point 
due  west  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Louisiana. 
Can  it  be  pretended  that  this  cession  of  Canada 
embraces  any  thing  south  and  west  of  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

It  was  then  thought  that  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  w  ere  to  be  found  north  of  the  49th 
degree  of  latitude,  for  in  the  Treaty  of  1783, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
it  is  stipulated  that  the  boundary-line  shall  be 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  along  the  49th 
parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
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Mississippi,  thence,  by  that  river  to  the  sea,  its 
free  navigation  being  secured  to  England  con¬ 
jointly  with  the  United  States.  If  England 
had  any  title  to  territory  west  of  that  river, 
south  of  the  49th  parallel,  marked  out  as  her 
southern  boundary  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
would  such  a  clause  have  been  necessary  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  matter  of  course 
that  she  possessed  such  right  ?  If  England 
pretended  to  any  such  title,  is  it  not  singular, 
that  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  there  is  not  the 
most  distant  allusion  made  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  while  scrupu¬ 
lous  attention  is  paid  to  ascertain,  and  com¬ 
missioners  are  appointed  to  carry  out  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Treaty  of  1783, 
which  is  the  basis  of  this,  with  regard  to  the 
north-eastern  and  northern  boundaries,  to  de¬ 
cide  what  islands  in  the  chain  of  lakes  which 
are  intersected  by  the  line  shall  belong  to  one 
or  the  other  power,  not  the  least  regard  is 
given  to  the  Mississippi  and  its  thousand 
islands — that  boundary  is  left  to  take  care  of 
itself? 

France,  by  the  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
of  1714  and  1763,  had  been  confirmed  in  her 
right  to  Canada,  and  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  or  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
to  every  thing  south  of  the  line  to  be  drawn 
due  west  “  indefinitely.”  An  inspection  of 
the  two  treaties  will  show  that  there  can  be  no 
ambiguity  in  those  titles.  In  1803,  the  United 
States  purchased  from  France  all  her  right 
and  title  to  Louisiana,  within  the  boundaries 
already  acknowledged.  Possession  w'as  im¬ 
mediately  taken,  and  an  overland  expedition 
was  fitted  out  in  1805,  commanded  by  two 
officers  of  the  United  States,  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
find  the  fiead-w'aters  of  the  Columbia,  de¬ 
scend  it  to  the  ocean,  and  take  possession  of 
the  whole  territory  thus  derived.  This  they 
did,  and  they  were  the  first  civilized  men  who 
ever  explored  these  regions.  The  writer  says, 
that  America  received  the  vast  domain  be¬ 
tween  her  own  western  limits  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  as  a  GIFT  from  England  :  a  voluntary  gift 
from  England  to  the  United  States,  at  such  a 
moment  of  irritation,  of  an  extent  of  territo¬ 
ry  larger  than  their  whole  aggregate  area, 
even  after  her  excessive  liberality  to  Spain,  is 
almost  too  great  an  act  of  generosity  to  be 
easily  credited. 

Let  us  inspect  the  map,  and  run  a  line,  in 
accordance  with  that  agreed  on  by  the  Trea¬ 
ty  of  Utrecht,  from  58°  30'  on  the  Atlantic, 
through  Lake  Mistisinny,  tothe  49th  parallel, 
aud  thence  west  indefinitely,  and  let  us  in¬ 
quire,  to  what  portion  of  the  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  was  this  “  vast  domain  ”  at¬ 
tached.  It  had  always  been  claimed  as  a  part 
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of  the  United  Colonies.  That  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  never  approached  this  line.  The 
provihces  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  . 
Virginia  covered  almost  its  whole  eastern  ex¬ 
tent,  and,  until  after  the  cession  of  Canada , 
in  1703,  not  one  league  of  southern  bounda¬ 
ry  of  Great  Britain  came  neaier  than  the 
49th  parallel.  By  that  treaty  it  became  part ' 
and  parcel  of  the  thirteen  provinces,  and,  by 
the  Treaty  of  1783,  was  ceded  as  such  to  the  ^ 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  as  before  ‘ 
shown,  had,  by  treaties  with  France,  ful- ' 
ly  recognized  her  northern  and  eastern 
boundaries.  She  had  no  concern  with  those 
of  the  south  or  west ;  Spain  alone  was  inte¬ 
rested  in  these  quarters,  and  by  her  treaty  in 
1819,  she  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  pos¬ 
sessions  north  of  a  line  from  the  “  mouth  of 
the  River  Sabine  to  the  source  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas,  in  latitude  4*2^,  and  thence,  by  that 
parallel  to  the  South  Sea.”  In  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  1818,  to  carry  out  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
the  line  agreed  on  was  the  often-quoted  49th 
parallel,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  comprising  about  20  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude,  and  containing  millions  and 
millions  of  acres.  Was  this  another  gift? 
or  was  it  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights 
of  the  United  States,  as  derived  from  I 
France?  j 

The  commissioners  at  this  convention,  un¬ 
able  to  agree  on  the  line  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  left  it  an  open  ques¬ 
tion.  The  American  government  does  not 
”  dispute  by  virtue  of  pre-occupancy,”  which, 
however  ”  absurd”  is,  nevertheless,  true. 
The  fact  is  brouglit  forward  merely  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  that  claim  made  by  England. 
Nor  does  she  claim  by  ”  cession  from  Spain,” 
except  for  her  southern  boundary,  and  all  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  on  the  Pacific  north  of 
42°,  as  set  forth  in  his  Catholic  Majesty’s  de¬ 
claration  at  the  Convention  of  Nootka  Sound, 
announced  to  parliament  by  the  king  of  En¬ 
gland — not  questioned  at  the  time,  nor  ever 
abandoned  since. 

The  claim  of  the  United  States  rests — 

First — On  purchase  from  France,  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  its  source,  and  south  of 
a  line  drawn  indefinitely  on  the  49th  parallel 
of  latitude. 

Second — Cession  from  Spain  of  all  her 
possessions  north  of  the  42d  parallel  to  the 
Pacific. 

Third — Discovery  of  the  River  Colum¬ 
bia  by  Captain  Gray,  and  exploration  from  its 
source  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke.  And, 

Fourth — Occupancy  by  the  Pacific  Fur- 
Company  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
establishment  of  various  forts  and  trading- 
posts  on  its  head-waters ;  to  which  may  be 
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added,  for  what  it  is  worth,  contiguity — good 
against  Great  Britain  at  all  events. 

Vituperation  is  but  a  sorry  substitute  for 
argument,  and  facts  are  but  ill  supplied  by 
abusive  epithets.  Your  correspondent  J.  B., 
in  your  last,  deals  largely  in  this  kind  of 
ware ;  his  arguments  are  as  a  grain  of  wheat 
in  two  bushels  of  chatf,  and  his  facts,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  him,  are  all  spurious.  A  few  quo¬ 
tations  will  show  the  spirit  in  which  this  ser¬ 
vant  of  the.  Hudson's  Hay  Company  writes, 
and  a  mere  exhibition  of  his  facts  will  place 
in  a  proper  light  the  value  of  his  expe¬ 
rience. 

Lord  Ashburton,  he  says,  “  had  to  en¬ 
counter  much  resistance,  remove  much  pre¬ 
judice,  and  adroitly  manage  much  shufling^ 
trickery  ^  and  fraud he  speaks  of  the  “  de¬ 
tected  dishonesty  of  the  Americans  their 
”  bold  and  unprincipled  avowal “  the  little 
scruple  they  feel  about  the  means  of  efecting 
any  object  that  may  excite  their  cupidity  or 
their  ambition ;”  *\fraudulent  assertion  of  the 
claim  ”  unparalleled  efrontery  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident language  used  by  him  ”  such  as  the 
benighted  traveller  has  been  accustomed  to 
hear  on  Hounslow  Heath  while  the  loaded  pis¬ 
tol  was  at  his  head,”  &c.  &c.  So  much  for 
his  style,  next  for  his  assertions  :  ”  They  (the 
Americans)  settled  originally  on  British  soil, 
merely  with  the  sanction  of  the  servants  of  a 
British  establishment.”  Not  true. — “  There 
is  here  a  trade  (in  the  Oregon  territory)  rich 
and  long  established,  carried  on  by  British 
subjects  on  ground  hitherto  acknowledged  to 
br  British  ground.”  Not  true. — ”  After  the 
c»»  iquest  of  Canada,  the  whole  strip  of  con¬ 
tinent,  from  California  on  the  south,  to  the 
north  pole,  stretching  from  the  Pacific  on  the 
vest,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  top 
of  Lake  Superior  on  the  east,  being  claimed 
by  Great  Britain,  and  acknowledged  by  all 
Aates  as  a  British  possession.”  The  impu¬ 
dence  of  this  assertion  is  without  a  parallel ; 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it.  England 
never  made  such  a  claim,  and  the  powers  of 
Europe  never  dreamt  of  it. 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  his 
facts,  however,  or  of  refuting  his  arguments, 
that  I  have  noticed  the  production  of  J.  B. 
— they  are  not  worth  a  moment’s  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  call  attention  to  the  license 
British  writers  take,  and  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  they  disseminate,  with  regard  to  the 
Ashburton  Treaty.  The  writer  of  the  article 
in  your  number  for  May,  when  he  accuses  the 
“Yankee  government”  of  having  little 
scruple  in  forgery  or  interpolation  in  the  case 
of  Gray’s  Journal,  from  their  conduct  respect¬ 
ing  Franklin’s  map  during  the  progress  of  the 
Ashburton  Treaty,  must  have  been  fully  aware 
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of  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  not,  I  will  endeavor )  and  the  despatch  of  Doctor  Franklin.  But  there 


to  enlighten  him,  and  the  public  will  be  able 
to  determine  on  which  side  the  foul-play,  if 
any,  rests. 

It  appears  that  Count  de  Vergennes  sent, 
on  the  oth  of  December,  1782,  a  map  to  Doc¬ 
tor  Franklin,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
delineate  on  it  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
as  settled  in  the  preliminaries  between  the 
British  and  American  plenipotentiaries ;  and 
that  the  map  was  returned  the  next  day  by 
Doctor  Franklin,  with  a  note  stating  that  he 
had  marked  with  a  strong  red  line  the  limits 
aforesaid.  It  further  appears,  that  in  the  geo¬ 
graphical  department  of  the  French  archives 
of  foreign  affairs,  which  contains  00,000 
maps,  there  is  one  of  North  America, 
by  d’Anville,  dated  1740,  on  which  is 
drawn  a  strong  red  line  throughout  the  entire 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  which  line 
runs  wholly  south  of  the  St.  John,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  head-waters  of  that  river  and  those 
of  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebeck — it  is  the 
line  contended  for  by  Great  Britain,  except 
that  it  concedes  more  than  is  claimed. 

There  is  no  endorsement,  or  proof  of  any 
kind  w’hatever,  that  this  is  the  map  on  which 
Doctor  Franklin  had  delineated  the  limits,  as 
above  stated.  A  copy  of  this  map  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  an  American,  in 
Paris,  and  sent  to  the  department  of  state  at 
Washington;  and  because  Mr.  Webster,  in 
his  negotiation  with  Lord  Ashburton,  did  not 
produce  this  map,  not  he  alone,  but  the  whole 
American  nation  has  been  covered  with  oblo¬ 
quy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  his  speech  on  the  2Jst  of 
March,  that  a  map  was  obtained  from  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  at  Paris,  framed,  in  1783,  by 
Doctor  Fadew,  geographer  to  the  king  of 
England  ;  on  that  map  is  inscribed,  “  A  Map 
of  the  Boundary  of  the  United  States,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  by  Mr.  Fa- 
dew,  geographer  to  the  king  and  that  that 
map  placed  the  boundary  according  to  the 
American  claim.  He  further  stated — 

“  There  is  a  work  which  I  have  here,  a  politi¬ 
cal  periodical  of  the  time  of  1783,  called  Berners 
Journal.  It  gives  a  full  report  of  the  debate  in  | 
Parliament  upon  the  treaty  then  being  conclud¬ 
ed,  and  in  order  to  illustrate  the  report,  it  also 
gives  a  map  of  the  boundaries  between  the  coun¬ 
tries  as  then  agreed  to  ;  that  map  also  adopts 
the  line  claimed  by  the  United  States.  On  sub¬ 
sequent  inquiry  at  Paris,  we  found  a  map  which 
must  be  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks. 
There  is  placed  upon  the  map  a  broad  red  line, 
and  that  line  marks  out  the  boundary  as  claimed 
by  the  British.  It  is  probably  a  map  by  Mr. 
d’Anville,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is 
the  map  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  but  we 
can  trace  no  indication  of  connexion  between  it 


IS  still  another  map — Here,  in  this  country,  in  the 
library  of  tlie  late  king,  was  deposited  a  map,  by 
Mitchell,  of  the  date  of  1753.  That  map  was  in 
possession  of  the  late  king,  and  it  was  also  in 
possession  of  the  noble  lord,  but  he  did  not  com¬ 
municate  its  contents  to  Mr.  Webster.  It  is 
marked  with  a  broad  red  line,  and  on  that  line 
is  written.  Boundary  as  described  by  our  nego- 
ciator  Mr.  Oswald — and  that  line  follows  the 
claim  of  the  United  States.  That  map  was  on 
an  extended  scale ;  it  was  in  possession  of  the 
late  king,  who  was  particularly  curious  in  respect 
to  geographical  inquiries.  On  that  map,  1  re¬ 
eat,  is  placed  the  boundary-line — that  claimed 
y  the  United  States — and  on  four  ditierent 
places  on  that  line,  ‘  Boundary,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Oswald.’  ” 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,  a  map  has  been  found  among  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  late  Mr.  Jay,  who  was  one  of  the 
American  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  1783. 
It  is  Mitchell’s  map,  published  in  1755,  au¬ 
thenticated  by  John  Pownell,  secretary  to  the 
lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations; 
on  it  is  traced  a  broad  red  line,  marked  in  Mr. 
Jay’s  hand-writing,  in  four  different  places, 
Mr.  Oswald’s  line.  This  line  follows  the 
River  St.  John,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  to  its  most  eastern  source ;  and 
thence  is  traced  along  the  highlands,  heading 
the  streams  that  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  boundary  defined  by  Mr.  Osw’ald  was 
“  north,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  north¬ 
west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  along  the  high¬ 
lands  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic ;”  and 
“east,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of 
St.  John’s  river  from  its  source,  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,”  &c.  This  map  was 
unquestionably  before  the  negotiators,  and, 
without  doubt,  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  one 
found  in  the  library  of  George  the  Third. 
The  line  was  rejected  by  Great  Britain,  but 
it  established  fully  the  north-west  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  be  identical  with  the  north¬ 
east  source  of  the  St.  John’s.  The  River  St. 
Croix  was  afterwards  adopted,  with  a  line  due 
north  from  its  source  to  this  north-west  angle. 

An  American. 


Egyptian  Museum  at  Rome. — A  work  is  about 
to  appear  on  the  Egyptian  Museum  at  Rome.  The 
execution  of  the  plates  has  been  intrusted  to  the 
architectural  engraver  Troiani,  to  whom  a  sum  of 
8,000  scudi  has  betn  allowed  for  the  purpose.  The 
letter  press  will  be  from  the  pen  of  Barnabite,  P. 
Ungarelli. — Gents.  Mag. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Ethnologique. 

Vcl.  1.  Paris:  Dondey  Duprfe.  184:1. 

2.  The  Foulahs  of  Central  Africa^  and  the 

African  Slave  Trade.  By  W.  B.  Hodg- 

SON,  of  Savannah,  Georgia.  1843. 

3.  On  the  Study  of  Ethnology.  By  Dr.  E. 

Dieffenbacii.  London  :  1843. 

The  times  are  now  long  past  when  learned 
men  used  reciprocally  to  communicate  the 
result  of  their  studies  in  epistles  scarcely 
less  ponderous  than  their  printed  works.  It 
has  now  been  rendered  impossible  that  a 
second  Demoiselle  Gournay  should  hear  for 
the  first  time  in  a  Latin  epistle  from  the  re¬ 
motest  recesses  of  Germany,  of  the  exist- 
'ence,  the  genius,  and  the  eloquence  of  a 
second  Montaigne.  Nous  avons  change  tout 
cela.  Modern  civilization  has  promoted  a 
pretty  free  circulation  of  ideas.  Steam  not 
only  reproduces  by  thousands  of  copies  the 
thoughts  of  every  man  whose  thoughts  are 
worth  knowing,  but  whirls  them  over  the 
surface  of  the  land,  or  bears  them  triumphantf 
ly  over  the  sea  to  the  remotest  corners  o- 
the  habitable  globe.  But  this  impartial  dis¬ 
tribution  of  intelligence,  literary  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  far  from  satisfying  the  wishes  of 
scientific  men.  They  desire  to  pursue  their 
investigations  simultaneously,  and  therefore 
in  some  degree  publicly,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible  the  advantages 
of  privacy.  A  society  accordingly  is  their 
only  resource,  and  we  have  societies  of  all 
kinds,  geographical,  geological,  and  micro¬ 
scopical  ;  associations  have  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  speculating  on  shells,  stones, 
soils,  plants,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects ; 
but  until  now,  who  have  thought  of  uniting 
for  the  study*of  man? 

To  France  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  country  to  produce  an  Ethnological  So¬ 
ciety,  though  the  suggestion  we  believe  came 
from  England.  At  least  it  was  in  conse- 
quence  of  a  communication  from  Dr.  Hodg¬ 
kin  on  the  part  of  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society,  that  Dr.  Edwards  and  his  friends  in 
Paris  determined  to  associate  together  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  human  race  in 
order  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  its  ori¬ 
gin,  and  gather  materials  for  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge  of  mankind  than  had  yet 
been  obtained.  Dr.  Edwards  had  already 
published  a  work,  entitled  ‘  Des  Caracteres 
Physiologiques  des  Races  Humaines,  con- 
sideres  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  I’Histoire,' 
which  had  attracted  much  attention,  and  he 
was  enabled  in  a  very  short  time  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  most  dis¬ 


tinguished  members  of  the  Institute  and  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  A  cen¬ 
tral  committee  was  then  formed,  and  a  code 
of  laws  constructed,  which  was  submitted — 
this  will  sound  strangely  to  English  ears — to 
the  consideration  of  the  government.  Fancv 
the  London  Ethnological  Society  submitting 
its  voluminous  rules  and  regulations  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  Sir  James  Graham  !  To  let 
this  pass,  however,  an  arrete^  dated  Paris, 
August  20th,  18:39,  and  signed  ‘  Villemain,’ 
(the  approbation  of  the  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior  having  been  explicitly  expressed,)  au¬ 
thorized  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  so¬ 
ciety  to  be  called  the  Ethnological  Society, 

‘  having  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  races 
of  mankind  in  the  historical  traditions,  the 
languages,  and  the  physical  and  moral  char¬ 
acteristics  of  every  people.’  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  three  days  afterwards,  since 
which  time  the  sittings  of  the  ‘  Socitte  Eth- 
nologique’  have  been  continued  on  the  fourth 
Friday  in  each  month. 

Those  who  drew  up  the  statutes  of  this 
body,  announce  its  objects  in  the  following 
words :  ‘  The  principal  elements  by  which 
the  races  of  mankind  are  distinguished,  are, 
their  physical  organization,  their  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  their  languages  and 
their  historical  traditions ;  these  various  ele¬ 
ments  have  not  yet  been  so  studied  as  to  erect 
the  science  of  ethnology  on  its  true  founda¬ 
tions.  It  is  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  result 
by  a  continued  series  of  observations,  and  to 
determine  what  are  in  reality  the  diiTerent 
races  of  mankind,  that  the  Ethnological  So¬ 
ciety  of  Paris  has  been  established.’ 

After  this  general  statement  of  the  views 
and  nature  of  the  society,  there  follows  a 
series  of  articles  sketching  the  plan  to  be- 
adopted  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  set 
forth.  In  the  first  place,  all  observfitions 
calculated  to  thrown  light  on  the  various  races, 
at  present,  or  formerly,  existing  on  the  earth, 
are  to  be  collected,  arranged,  and  published. 
For  this  purpose  members  engage  to  com¬ 
municate  papers,  and  the  society  corresponds 
with  all  other  scientific,  religions,  and  phi¬ 
lanthropic  associations,  as  well  as  with  the 
learned,  wdth  travellers,  and  all  individuals 
who  may  be  enabled  to  afford  them  informa¬ 
tion.  To  facilitate  the  researches  of  those 
who  may  he  disposed  to  render  assistance,  it 
publishes  a  general  paper  of  instructions  as 
to  the  points  on  which  light  is  mor«  especial¬ 
ly  required  to  be  thrown,  and  is  ready  to 
communicate  to  whoever  may  desire  it,  a 
series  of  inquiries  adapted  to  any  particular 
country.  It  enters  into  its  design,  moreover, 
to  make  collections,  to  bring  together  draw¬ 
ings  and  objects  which  may  assist  in  forming 
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a  conception  of  the  physical  characters  of 
races ;  and  to  collect  all  such  products  ol 
art  and  industry  as  may  contribute  to  the  ac¬ 
curate  appreciation  of  the  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  exhibited  by  each  people.  Finally, 
whilst  keeping  steadily  in  view  its  scientitic 
object,  the  society  has  engaged  to  exert  itself 
as  much  as  possible  in  ameliorating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  aborigines  of  those  countries 
which  may  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
conquered  by  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe — 
that  is  to  say,  to  co-operate  with  the  English 
Aborigines  Protection  Society. 

A  similar  plan  had  already  been  conceived 
in  England,  and  the  first  step  towards  its  ac¬ 
complishment  had  been  taken  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  ethnological  section  in  the  British 
Association,  before  the  letter  which  commu¬ 
nicated  the  establishment  of  the  French  So¬ 
ciety  was  received  by  Dr.  Hodgkin.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  1843,  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  English  Society  was 
called  together  to  hear  the  paper  of  Dr.  Dief- 
fenbach  ‘  On  the  Study  of  Ethnology.’  By 
the  termination  of  the  session,  however,  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  Dr.  liichard  King, 
secretary,  had  succeeded  in  collecting  the 
names  of  more  than  120  gentlemen.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  good  fortune,  on  the  22d  of 
November,  1843,  the  society  again  met  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  who  has  gene¬ 
rously  received  and  entertained  the  members 
both  during  the  first  and  second  sessions,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  officers.  It  is  now 
in  active  operation  under  the  presidency  of 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Hon.  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone,  and  Messrs. 'G.  B.  Green- 
ough,  F.  R.  S.,  and  James  Cowles  Pri¬ 
chard,  M.  D.,  as  Vice-Presidents. 

‘  The  Ethnological  Society  of  London  is 
formed,’  says  the  book  of  regulations,  ‘  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics,  physical  and  moral,  of 
the  varieties  of  mankind,  which  inhabit,  or 
have  inhabited,  the  earth ;  and  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  such  characteristics.’ 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  impossible  to 
select  a  wider  field  of  investigation,  in  which 
there  would  have  been  any  unity  of  design. 
It  is  proposed  to  subject  human  nature,  in 
all  its  varied  phases,  to  a  strict  and  searching 
scrutiny,  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  and 
the  causes  of  the  differences  which  are  ob¬ 
served  to  exist  between  one  race  and  another. 
Such  a  scrutiny,  to  lead  to  any  certain  re¬ 
sults,  must  be  based  on  an  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  features  of  resemblance  between 
man  and  man,  that  is,  on  a  philosophy  which 
embraces  every  thing  that  is  not  accidental 
in  our  nature.  It  may  be  said,  this  philoso¬ 


phy  will  grow  up  in  the  mind  as  the  investi¬ 
gation  proceeds.  True.  Until  it  has  grown 
up,  however,  we  must  expect  nothing  more 
than  a  series  of  scattered  experiments,  high¬ 
ly  valuable,  doubly  so  perhaps  from  their  in¬ 
dependence  of  a  system,  but  no  combination 
of  results,  no  criticism,  no  theory.  The 
study  of  ethnology,  in  fact,  cannot  be  pushed 
far  without  the  necessity  being  felt  of  some¬ 
thing  on  which  it  may  rest — of  something 
broader  than  any  science  which  draws  its 
conclusions  from  the  examination  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  order  of  individuals — in  one  word,  of 
the  ‘  philosophia  prima,’  as  Bacon  calls  it. 

It  appears  to  us  that  a  majority  of  those  who 
have  already  written  on  the  subject  have 
been  ill-furnished  with  general  ideas,  and 
that  most  of  their  errors,  most  of  their 
hasty  conclusions,  may  be  traced  to  this  * 
source. 

If  we  now’  examine  the  papers  which  have 
been  already  read  before  the  ethnological  so¬ 
cieties  of  London  and  Paris,  we  shall  find 
that,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  form  admirable 
materials  for  future  speculation.  The  first 
volume  of  the  French  ‘  Meinoires’  is  now  be¬ 
fore  us.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  mi¬ 
nutes  of  each  meeting,  some  very  valuable 
papers.  In  the  first  place  we  find  a  reprint 
of  the  work  of  Dr.  Edwards,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  which  may  in  some 
sort  be  said  to  have  suggested  the  society. 
The  author,  moreover,  up  to  the  period  of 
his  recent  death,  constantly  presided,  and 
made  some  very  useful  presents  to  the  libra¬ 
ry  and  museum.  Ilis  essay  is  remarkable 
for  extreme  ingenuity,  but  he  has  generalized 
somewhat  hastily,  and  there  remain  strong 
doubts  on  our  mind  whether  he  has  discover¬ 
ed  the  real  types  of  the  Gaul  and  the  Kymri. 
His  argument  on  the  Jews,  besides,  falls  to 
the  ground  before  the  single  fa<?t,  that  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  that  nation  have  varied  most  re¬ 
markably  in  every  country  where  they  hd^’e 
settled  long;  so  that  the  Polish  Jew  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Portuguese  Jew’,  and  the  English 
from  both.  In  the  East,  also,  the  Israelites 
assume  a  new,  but  not  at  all  uniform  aspect. 
In  Egypt  they  are  by  no  means  the  same  as 
in  Damascus,  or  Persia,  or  Constantinople. 
We  have  been  assured,  besides,  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  figures  on  the  ancient 
Egyptian  tombs,  supposed  to  be  Jews,  and 
which  give  occasion  to  Dr.  Edwards  to  af¬ 
firm  that  the  type  of  the  nation  is  absolutely 
unchanged,  that  the  resemblance  is  so  faint 
as  hardly  to  be  discerned  but  by  a  prejudiced 
eye. 

The  next  paper,  entitled  ‘  A  Sketch  of  the 
Present  State  of  Anthropology,  or  the  Natu¬ 
ral  History  of  Man,’  is  by  the  same  author. 
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and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  an  outline  of 
his  own  work,  in  which  he  says  he  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  most  of  the  races  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  described  their  physical  char¬ 
acters  correctly.  This  is  far  too  high  praise ; 
the  rapid  excursion  which  he  took  through 
Belgium,  the  north  and  east  of  France,  Italy, 
and  part  of  Switzerhind,  not  having  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  him  to  perform  what  he  at¬ 
tempted. 

The  Memoir  on  the  Guanches,  by  Sabin 
Berthelot,  is  an  admirable  performance,  full 
of  curious  information  concerning  a  people 
which  we  must  consider  extinct ;  for  though 
there  may  be  Guanche  blood  in  the  veins  of  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Canaries,  and  remnants 
among  them  of  their  old  customs  and  lan¬ 
guage,  yet  the  Europeans,  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  manners,  as  well  as  by  immigra¬ 
tion,  have  destroyed  all  vestage  of  national¬ 
ity.  Among  the  most  remarkable  passages 
in  this  paper  is  that  on  the  guayres  or  coun¬ 
cillors  of  Canaria.  The  fbats  of  strength 
performed  by  these  heroes  reminds  us  of 
those  related  by  Homer.  There  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  account  of  the 
wrestling  match  between  Guanhaven  and 
Caytafa,  and  that  between  Odysseus  and  Ajax 
in  the  games  in  honor  of  Patroclus. 

Theodore  Pavie’s  *  Memoire  sur  les  Parses’ 
is  interesting  but  incomplete.  It  contains 
scarcely  any  information  on  the  marriage 
state  among  these  fire-worshippers,  and  makes 
no  fillusion  to  the  power  possessed  by  the 
husband  in  certain  cases  of  taking  a  second 
wife.  Our  readers  .are  doubtless  aware  of 
the  prominence  this  question  has  assumed  in 
consequence  of  the  case  of  the  Parsee  lady 
which  is  now  making  so  great  a  stir  at  Bom¬ 
bay.  Similar  reasons  render  M.  Benet’s 
communication  on  the  Sikhs  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  important  at  the  present  moment.  The 
author,  in  his  capacity  of  physician  to  the 
Maharajah  Ranjit-Singh,  possessed  ample 
opportunities  for  studying  what  he  professes 
to  describe,  and  has  accomplished  his  task 
with  great  success.  There  is  a  blnntness 
and  at  the  same  time  a  piquancy  in  his  style, 
which  confer  a  certain  charm  on  his  per¬ 
formance  independent  of  the  value  of  the  facts. 

The  paper  next  following  is  by  Colonel  J. 
Jackson,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  and  is  of  a  general  na¬ 
ture.  It  points  out,  in  a  very  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  manner,  in  what  way  the  observation  of 
the  arts  and  inventions  of  savage  life  may  be 
made  conducive  to  the  scientific  study  of  the 
races  of  mankind.  We  differ,  however, 
from  the  author  on  one  point.  We  do  not 
think  that  there  exists  at  present  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  observation  of  the  artisti- 


cal  performances  of  the  inferior  animals  has 
ever,  among  an  infant  people,  given  a  single 
impulse  to  human  invention. 

An  elaborate  work  on  the  history  and 
origin  of  the  Foulahs,  by  Gustave  D’Eichthal, 
forms,  with  its  appendices,  the  second  part 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  French  Memoirs. 
It  is  principally  occupied  in  discussing  the 
Malay  origin  of  the  Foulahs,  which  has  been 
since  denied  by  Dr.  Pritchard,  and  doubted 
by  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  the  very  able  essay,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  given  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  M.  D’Eich- 
thal’s  theory.  We  can  only  say  that,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  it,  he  has  exhibited  much  learning 
and  ingenuity. 

Having  thus  furnished  bur  readers  with 
some  idea  of  the  direction  which  the  studies  of 
the  French  Ethnological  Society  have  taken, 
we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  papers 
which  have  been  read  at  the  London  Society. 
Of  these  only  one  has  been  as  yet  published, 
— namely,  the  first,  ‘  On  the  Study  of  Eth¬ 
nology,’  by  Dr.  Dieffenbach.  It  was  read  at 
the  preliminary  meeting,  Jan.  31,  1843,  and 
contains  a  rapid  view  of  the  domains  of  the 
new  science,  pointing  out  what  has  already 
been  done  and  what  remains  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  It  is  necessarily  imperfect,  but  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage  by  any  one  who 
would  obtain  in  a  short  space  of  time  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  true  nature  of  ethnology.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  tliat  no 
complete  definition  of  the  science  has  ever 
yet  been  given.  We  may  expect  this  some 
djiy  ;  but  at  present  our  knowledge  is  too 
slight  for  it  to  be  constructed. 

Five  other  papers  were  read  on  the  four 
meetings  following,  each  entertaining  and' 
valuable  in  its  way.  Among  them  were  two 
by  Dr.  Richard  King,  the  secretary,  on  the 
Esquimaux,  which  contained  a  very  com¬ 
plete  view  of  their  physical  structure,  arts, 
and  manufactures.  The  section  which  at¬ 
tracted  most  attention  was  the  very  graphic 
description  of  the  mode  adopted  in  Labrador 
of  buildincr  gnow-houses  in  w'inter.  A  good 
deal  of  interest,  too,  was  excited  by  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  stature  of  the  Esquimaux, 
the  average  of  which.  Dr.  King  stated,  from 
personal  observation,  to  be  five  feet  seven, 
whereas,  they  are  commonly  believed  to  be  a 
nation  of  dwarfs.  The  Bathurst  tribe  of  the 
Australians,  and  the  New’  Zealanders,  formed 
the  subject  of  tw’o  other  papers ;  the  first  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Suttor,  the  second  by  Dr.  Oba- 
diah  Pineo,  both  travellers.  The  conclud- 
ing  paper  of  the  first  session,  ‘  On  the  Phy¬ 
sical  Characters  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,’  was 
by  Mr.  James  Augustus  St.  John,  who  en- 
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lered  into  many  curious  details  on  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  climate,  and  showed  in  what  manner 
the  denuding  of  the  mountains  of  Greece  of 
forests  affected  the  condition  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  lie  showed  that  the  absence  of  wood 
has  necessarily  induced  the  absence  of  water, 
by  which  means  many  rivers  have  become 
exhausted  before  they  can  reach  the  sea, 
spreading  into  marshy  lakes,  from  which 
arise  noxious  exhalations,  the  active  agents 
in  the  production  of  fevers  and  other  dis¬ 
eases.  lie  suggested,  also,  in  what  way 
these  circumstances  might  act  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  people;  and  drew  many 
very  startling  conclusions  from  the  facts  he 
adduced,  which  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  however,  warranted  him  in 
doing. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  session  was 
read  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  on 
the  history  of  ethnology,  which  proved,  that 
already  had  the  science  made  progress  since 
the  establishment  of  the  society  We  cannot 
here  give  an  outline  of  the  author’s  observa- 
tions.  Our  space  forbids  it.  We  must  say, 
however,  that  he  has  presented  the  best  gen¬ 
eral  view  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  eth¬ 
nology  that  has  yet  been  offered.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  shall  venture  to  make  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  of  a  critical  nature,  which  may 
perhaps  be  not  unuseful  to  those  who  desire 
to  have  as  complete  an  idea  as  possible  of  the 
prospects  of  the  science. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  although  the  plan  sketched  out  by  all 
who  have  attempted  to  take  general  views 
of  ethnology,  has  embraced  man  in  his  vari¬ 
ous  aspects — from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — 
from  the  very  depths  of  savageness  to  the 
highest  point  of  civilization;  yet,  both  in 
writing  and  conversation,  ethnologists  at  pre¬ 
sent  seem  to  direct  their  chief  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  lowest  stages  to  which  our 
nature  has  descended.  This  is  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  mere  accident.  This  fact  is,  the 
science  of  ethnology  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Its  limits  are  by  no  means  strictly  defined, 
neither  is  it  obvious  to  every  one  whither  it 
will  lead.  For  this  reason,  they  who  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  it,  not  feeling  exact¬ 
ly  certain  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
treading,  confine  themselves  within  the  nar¬ 
rowest  possible  limits,  fearing,  as  it  were,  to 
be  found  trespassing  on  the  territories  of 
another  science.  Besides,  it  is  always  easier 
to  observe  and  describe  the  peculiarities  of  a 
savage  tribe  than  those  of  one  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  civilization.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  habits  of  what  is  called  a  state  of  nature 
have  been  in  a*  great  measure  abandoned,  or 
so  modified  by  circumstances  as  to  be  com- 
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pletely  disguised.  But  something  is  still  left. 
The  texture  of  the  original  canvass  appears 
through  the  varied  coats  of  colors  which 
have  been  laid  on  at  each  successive  stage  of 
refinement.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  de¬ 
lineate  a  people  as  they  are, — in  itself  no 
easy  task  —  we  must  trace  them  back 
through  past  ages,  deprive  them  in  imagina¬ 
tion,  one  by  one,  of  all  that  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  restore, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  the  savage  man,  in  order 
to  compare  him  with  other  savage  men,  and 
determine  the  degree  of  affinity  that  exists 
between  them. 

We  have  here  for  a  moment  supposed  the 
truth  of  the  theory  according  to  which  the 
most  stupid  and  ignorant  savage  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  conceive,  sunk  in  the  scale  of  intel¬ 
ligence  below  most  brutes,  is  the  father  of 
the  glorious  human  race.  We  suspect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  who  will  patiently  retrace  the 
steps  of  civilization,  will  arrive  at  a  point, 
nearly  midway,  at  which  he  must  suppose 
the  onward  movement  to  have  commenced. 
Every  thing  beyond  that  he  will  find  is  re¬ 
trograde.  We  have  a  tendency  to  deteriorate 
as  well  as  to  ameliorate.  Savage  nations  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  be  in  a  state  of  degradation. 
We  think  we  can  discern  in  most  of  them 
the  remnants  of  a  vanished  sytein  of  things. 
Their  traditions  point  almost  invariably  to  a 
happier  state  of  existence,  something  ana¬ 
logous  to  that  which  they  hope  to  enjoy  here¬ 
after.  Many  of  their  arts  and  contrivances 
seem  mutilated  and  imperfect  recollections 
of  something  more  excellent  and  complete. 
They  have  nothing  infantine  in  their  char¬ 
acter.  They  are  the  awkward  attempts  of  a 
second  childhood  to  emulate  the  performances 
of  manhood. 

The  truth  of  what  we  here  incidentally  ad¬ 
vance  may  be  tested  by  an  examination  of 
the  records  of  past  times  preserved  in  the  le¬ 
gends  of  wild  nations,  of  their  manners,  arts, 
and  whole  mode  of  existence.  By  this  means 
it  will  be  possible  to  ascend  to  the  point  to 
which  we  may  descend  by  a  critical  study  of 
civilized  races.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  investigate  the  savage  nations  first. 
If  we  recommend  an  occasional  deviation 
from  this  practice  it  is  because  we  think  it 
probable,  if  it  be  too  strictly  adhered  to,  that 
when  the  time  shall  come  for  making  a  step 
in  advance  it  will  be  found  that  a  wrong  and 
narrow  theory  of  ethnology  lias  been  formed, 
and  that  some  difficulty  will  be  encountered 
in  the  attempt  to  lead  the  public  mind  into 
new  fields  of  inquiry.  For  these  reasons  we 
imagine  it  would  be  advisable  to  mingle  with 
papers,  such  as  tho.se  of  l)rs.  King  and  Pineo 
on  the  Esquimaux  and  New  Zealanders,  dis- 
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quisitions  on  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Phce- 
nicians,  the  Greeks  (an  example  of  which  has 
already  been  given  by  Mr.  St.  John),  the 
Etruscans,  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  the 
French,  and  the  English.  Much  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  comparing  the  various  stages  of 
civilization  one  with  another,  and  exhibiting 
what  elements  have  been  lost  and  w'hat  gain¬ 
ed  in  each.  The  study  of  the  forms  taken  by 
thought,  in  ditferent  nations,  at  correspond¬ 
ing  epochs  of  their  progress,  may  bring  to 
light  not  a  little  that  is  new  and  valuable. 
We  are  of  opinion,  indeed,  that  far  more  is  to 
be  gained  by  psychological  than  by  philologi¬ 
cal  investigations.  These  however  should  not 
be  rejected.  Assistance  should  be  sought 
from  the  grammarian  as  well  as  the  philoso¬ 
pher. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  agree  en¬ 
tirely  with  Dr.  Hodgkin’s  observation,  that 
the  study  of  ethnology  is  by  no  means  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  medical  man  We 
equally  dissent  from  those  who  believe  that 
we  should  look  principally  to  the  future  trav¬ 
eller  for  materials  on  which  to  base  our  theo¬ 
ries.  As  much  perhaps  is  to  be  learned  by 
speculation  on  existing  data  as  by  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  our  libraries  contain  almost  inexhausti¬ 
ble  stores  of  facts,  records  of  states  of  exist¬ 
ence,  the  like  of  which  may  never  again  re¬ 
cur,  and  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  We 
think  that  many  persons  show  a  disposition  to 
underrate  the  amount  of  attention  that  has 
been  paid  to  the  subject  of  man  by  voyagers 
and  travellers.  Their  observations,  it  is  true, 
have  been  often  unskilfully  made  and  care¬ 
lessly  recorded.  But  still  the  task  »»f  extract¬ 
ing  and  methodizing  their  contributions  to 
the  science  of  ethnology  might  profitably  em¬ 
ploy  a  very  large  section  of  the  members  of 
the  society.  The  *  Voyages  de  laCompagnie 
des  Indes,’  alone,  are  a  rich  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  many  of  the  writers  on  the  North 
American  Indians,  Golden,  Carver,  and  Lafi- 
tau,  for  example,  are  inviduabie.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  enumerate  the  books 
of  travels  which  contain  information  that 
should  not  be  neglected.  We  oidy  hope  that 
attention  will  speedily  be  directed  to  them. 
What  is  recjuired  are  careful  abstracts  of  their 
contents,  without  reference  to  any  system, 
leaving  an  opinion  to  be  formed  by  the  read¬ 
ers  on  the  data  furnished.  At  least  modern 
inferences  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  old  facts.  The  society  might  profitably 
employ  some  of  its  funds  in  publishing  such 
abstracts.  We  feel  confident  that  persons 
might  easily  be  found  to  undertake  them. 

The  method  which  we  think  it  would  be 
most  advantageous  to  pursue,  would  be  for 


one  person  to  take  the  accounts  of  one  nation 
and  analyze  them  seriatim  in  the  order  of 
dates.  Materials  would  thus  be  collected  for 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  rapidity  w’ith  w  hich 
the  aspect  of  society  changes  in  the  various 
stages  of  civilization.  Our  present  opinion 
is,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  refinement  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  nations  one  from  another ;  because 
every  modification  of  the  original  character 
is  the  result  of  circumstances  which  are  infi¬ 
nitely  varied  by  time  and  place  ;  and  that 
when  the  intellecual  faculties  begin  to  devel¬ 
op  themselves,  the  passion  for  improvement 
acquires  more  vigor,  and  is  less  easily  satis¬ 
fied.  There  is  far  more  resemblance  between 
one  savage  people  and  another,  and  between 
the  same  savage  people  at  different  periods  of 
their  history,  than  between  two  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  compared  with  each  other,  or  with 
themselves  at  distant  epochs.  But  the  varia¬ 
tions  observable  in  these  instances  are  noth¬ 
ing  by  the  side  of  those  which  may  be  re¬ 
marked  when  w'e  place  two  European  states 
in  juxtaposition,  and  endeavor  to  discover 
their  affinities  and  recognize  their  present 
features  in  the  portraits  that  have  been  hand¬ 
ed  dow'ii  of  them  from  times  past.  The  phys¬ 
iognomy  of  childhood  is  less  marked  than 
that  of  youth,  that  of  youth  than  that  of  man¬ 
hood.  The  parallel  may  be  followed  out,  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  as  it  is  the  tendency  of 
old  age  to  impress  one  type  upon  the  features, 
so  nations  in  their  decFine  are  distinguished 
by  similar  characteristics.  We  do  not  dog¬ 
matically  advance  this  theory,  but  consider  it 
well  worthy  of  examination  ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  recommend  the  careful  chronological 
study  of  the  successive  accounts  which  have 
been  given  to  the  world  of  one  people. 
When  these  accounts  embrace  a  vast  space 
of  time,  the  results  to  be  expected  from 
them  are  of  course  more  important,  but  pic¬ 
tures  draw’ll  of  the  same  individual,  at  the 
distance  of  even  ten  years,  may  offer  striking 
points  of  dissemblance. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  immobility,  the 
unvarying  sameness  of  the  Chinese  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  w’e  suspect  that  too  great  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  it,  and  that  the  only  con¬ 
stancy  has  been  in  our  ignorance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
English,  for  example,  have  scarcely  under¬ 
gone  more  changes,  certainly  not  more 
changes  if  we  allow’  for  their  higher  position 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  than  have  the  subjects  of 
the  Celestial  Empire.  We  do  not  at  present 
refer  to  any  striking  alterations  in  their  polit¬ 
ical  ctmdition ;  but  to  the  ditferent  impres¬ 
sions  of  their  character,  created  by  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  books  of  travels  whicli  describe 
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them  two  centuries  ago,  and  tliose  which 
represent  them  at  present.  To  our  mind  the 
Chinese  who  resisted  Kang-hi  were  very  dif-j 
ferent  from  those  with  whom  we  came  into 
collision  during  the  last  war.  We  think  that ; 
they  have  greatly  deteriorated,  both  in  a ' 
moral  and  military  point  of  view,  though  w'e ; 
are  far  from  believing  that  China  was  ever  j 
the  paradise  which  the  French  writers  of  the ' 
eighteenth  century,  with  the  single  excep- , 
tion  perhaps  of  Montesquieu,  would  have 
persuaded  us  it  was.  We  are  of  course  not  I 
speaking  of  the  Manchiis,  who  are,  perhaps,  i 
as  courageous  as  ever,  but  of  the  population  i 
they  now  govern,  and  which  then,  especially 
in  the  tea-districts,  opposed  them,  and  forced  : 
them  to  gain  many  a  bloody  victory  before  ' 
they  would  acknowledge  themselves  van¬ 
quished.  Some  of  the  scenes  in  this  war  | 
would  seem  rather  to  belong  to  Roman  his- 1 
tory  than  to  Chinese.  When  one  of  the' 
principal  towns  of  Fo  Kien  was  besieged,  | 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  out  any  j 
longer,  the  general  invited  his  friends  to  a  : 
feast  of  poison,  and  would  have  persuaded 
them  to  partake  of  what  he  set  before  them. ' 
Upon  their  refusal  he  resolved  to  die  alone,  1 
and  was  found  by  the  Tartars  when  they  eii- | 
tered  the  city,  sitting  dead  in  his  chair  of 
state.  Struck  with  awe,  they  made  many 
obeisances  to  the  corpse,  extolling  the  high 
spirit  which  had  prompted  the  deed.  Their 
hearts,  however,  were,  only  softened  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  for  though  the  garrison  had  capitu¬ 
lated,  they  called  them  all  out  into  a  great 
open  place,  and  falling  upon  them  suddenly, 
put  them  to  death,  to  the  number  of  fourteen 
thousand.  No  one  su.qiected  that  this  sacri- 
lice  was  intended ;  and  it  is  related  that  one 
of  the  soldiers  hearing  the  order,  and  having 
some  busineJBS  to  transact,  said  to  a  towns¬ 
man,  ‘  I  cannot  make  time  to  appear.  Here 
is  a  piece  of  money.  Go  you  for  me.’  The 
offer  was  accepted,  the  substitute  put  to 
death,  the  soldier  saved.  ‘  It  was  very  for¬ 
tunate  for  the  one,’  says  the  historian  of  this 
tragic  event,  ‘  and  very  unlucky  for  the  other.’ 

It  would  be  a  curious  question  for  the 
Ethnological  Society  to  discuss,  whether  the 
practice  of  opium-smoking,  developed  of  late  ! 
years  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  intro-  j 
duced  probably  as  some  alleviation  of  the  un-  j 
happiness  resulting  from  an  oppressive  gov¬ 
ernment,  has  not  contributed  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  to  change  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
people.  They  would  thus  not  only  elucidate 
a  very  interesting  point  in  itself,  but  aid  in 
establishing  some  general  principles  by  which 
the  influences  of  a  change  of  diet,  if  we  may 
use  the  word  in  so  large  a  sense,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  alterations  of  the  characteristics, 


mental  and  physical,  of  nations,  may  be  esti¬ 
mated. 

And  this  leads  us  to  observe  that  it  would 
be  well  if  societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
would  apply  themselves  sometimes  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  points  such  as  that  which  we  have 
suggested,  and  not  endeavor  at  every  meet¬ 
ing  to  embrace  a  subject  which  it  would  take 
a  volume  to  treat  properly.  Experience 
teaches  the  evils  of  the  latter  course.  Wher¬ 
ever  there  is  a  discussion  it  becomes  slight 
and  uninteresting.  Let  us  suppose  the  Eth¬ 
nological  Society  to  fall  into  this  error,  and 
reflect  what  would  ensue.  Let  us  suppose 
that  at  every  meeting  an  entire  people,  in  all 
its  aspects,  is  attempted  to  be  described. 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  discussion  ? 
Questions  would  be  raised  on  government, 
religion,  or  morals,  arts,  commerce,  or  man¬ 
ufactures.  All  would  depend  on  accident. 
If  a  particular  remark,  say  on  food,  should 
strike  one  member,  he  would  note  it  down 
and  prepare  to  raise  a  discussion  on  diet. 
The  attention  of  another  might  be  directed 
to  a  meteorological  observation.  A  third 
might  desire  to  say  something  on  religion,  a 
fourth  on  morals,  and  so  on.  Well,  the 
paper  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  most 
eager  or  the  best  prepared  opens  the  discus¬ 
sion.  It  is  very  probable  that  few  feel  able 
to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground.  His 
remarks  are  therefore  heard  in  silence  or 
greeted  with  applause ;  and  another  member 
rises  to  speak  on  a  totally  distinct  subject. 
There  will  forthwith  be  an  intellectual  move¬ 
ment  in  the  society.  Each  man  will  roll 
round  hurriedly  the  globe  of  his  knowledge 
in  search  of  the  new  country  that  has  been 
pointed  out.  Ten  to  one  it  will  be  Terra 
Incognita  to  the  majority,  and  before  tiiey 
can  scrawd  down  a  promontory,  or  scratch 
the  course  of  a  river,  their  attention  will  be 
called  away  to  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

This  evil  will  be  in  a  great  measure  obviated 
bv  circumscribing,  as  we  have  suggested,  the 
field  which  each  article  embraces.  Let  it  be 
stated,  for  example,  at  one  meeting  that  the 
wigwams  of  the  Red  Indians,  or  of  savage 
nations  generally,  or  the  dog-carts  of  the 
Kamtschadales,  or  the  dances  of  the  Hotten¬ 
tots,  or  of  the  Belooches,  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  paper  to  be  road  a  month  from  that  time. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  interval  all  who  have 
leisure  will  prepare  themselves  to  say  some¬ 
thing  in  the  discussion.  Even  those  persons 
who  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  knowledge 
to  be  able  to  ask  an  apposite  question,  or  make 
a  single  remark,  or  state  a  solitary  fact,  will 
contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  evening  ; 
and  much  that  is  valuable  will  doubtless  be 
elucidated. 
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But  if  a  subject,  so  comprehensive  as  to 
require  the  reading  of  many  weeks  for  any 
one  to  obtain  even  a  confused  notion  of  its 
general  outline,  be  treated  at  once,  not  only 
will  the  advantage  of  completeness  be  lost,  but 
those  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  it  will 
be  deterred  from  approaching  it,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion — one  of  the  most  agreeable  features 
of  the  London  Ethnological  Society — will  be 
comparatively  languid  and  uninteresting. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  desultory  re¬ 
marks  with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote,  as  far 
as  in  us  lies,  the  objects  of  the  society.  In 
our  opinion,  however,  it  will  not  have  fulfilled 
its  mission  until  it  shall  have  investigated  the 
history  and  varied  fortunes  of  every  nation 
upon  e.arth,  as  far  as  the  materials  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  will  allow.  It  is  within  its  province  to 
study  not  only  the  moral  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  mankind,  but  all  the  circumstances 
and  institutions  which  may  directly  or  remote¬ 
ly  influence  its  character  and  manners,  as  cli¬ 
mate,  diet,  education,  legislation,  go\*ernment, 
and  religion.  These  projects  are  vast,  the 
materials  at  our  disposal  scattered  and  perhaps 
insuflicient.  To  make  the  attempt,  however, 
is  honorable,  and  the  results,  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  will  at  least  be  as  far  as  they  go 
important  and  valuable. 


THE  CHINA  WALL. 

Father  Hyacinth  Butsluirin,  who  was  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Russian  establishment  at 
Pekin,  has,  in  a  late  number  of  “  The  National 
Memoirs,”  produced  much  novel  information  on 
tlie  subject  of  the  construction  of  the  celebrated 
‘•W'all.”  He  controverts  the  opinion,  prevalent 
among  Europeans,  that  this  extensive  work, 
which  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  Corea  west¬ 
ward  to  the  fortress  of  Zyavui-quin.  is  wholly 
built  of  stone,  and  has  existed,  without  any 
essential  decay  or  injury,  for  thirty  centuries ; 
and  he  shows  that  there  are  no  grounds  what¬ 
ever  for  tlie  assertion.  The  design  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  with  walls  was 
conceived  in  the  fourth  century  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  at  a  time  when  the  territory  within  the 
wall,  or  what  now  constitutes  China  Proper,  was 
parcelled  out  into  seven  distinct  sovereignties, 
many  of  their  princes  adopting  the  system  of 
defending  themselves  against  the  inroads  of 
their  rivals  by  erecting  walls  along  their  fron¬ 
tiers.  Father  Hyacinth  quotes  many  instances 
in  point  from  the  records  of  that  age,  and  ob¬ 
serves,  that  remains  of  these  defences  are  still 
found  in  the  interior  of  China.  The  system  was 
alterwards  adhered  to  and  extended,  but  the 
material  used  was  usually  what  the  Chinese  call 
“  beaten  earth,”  not  stone.  In  the  course  of  | 
time,  however,  the  walls  so  constructed  have  j 


almost  crumbled  away ;  nor  docs  it  appear 
probable  that  war  has  liad  much  to  do  with 
their  decay ;  they  seem  to  have  been  levelled,  if 
not  by  the  etfects  of  rain  and  storms,  by  the  ap¬ 
pliance  of  the  plouarhshare. 

AVhen  the  Mongolians  of  Tshachar  and  Odos 
infested  the  northern  borders  of  China  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  ruling  pow¬ 
ers  set  about  the  restoration  of  the  wall  in  that 
direction,  rebuilt  that  portion  of  it  which  extends 
from  Da-tchan-fie  westwards  to  Byan-tsheu- 
guan,  a  distance  of  600  li,  (about  214  miles,) 
and  in  the  year  1546  renovated  a  further  portion 
of  300  li,  though  in  what  precise  quarter  is  not 
specified.  In  the  following  year  the  great  wall 
in  the  province  of  Datchanfu  was  erected. 
Although  Chinese  history  gives  no  information 
respecting  the  further  extension  of  the  wall  to 
the  Gulf  of  Corea,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the 
great  wall  now  existing  between  Shanehaiqiiau 
Shopchinfu  in  Tshi-li,  which  is  faced  with  stone 
and  bricks,  was  constructed  anew  under  the 
Ming  dynasty ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
barrier  of  earth  thrown  up  in  the  sixth  century 
should  have  remained  entire  until  the  fifteenth. 
The  great  wall  stretching  from  Shopchinfu  in  a 
w’esterly  direction,  is  3950  li  (1410  miles)  in 
length,  and  was  built  in  the  filleenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Part  of  this  chain,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  Shopchinfu  soutliwards,  and  thence 
to  the  north-east,  as  far  as  Lake  Chuamatshi, 
was  constructed  in  the  year  1472 ;  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  military  colonists,  who  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  guard  the  Chinese  border,  having 
fixed  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  wall  for  their 
agricultural  settlements,  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  wall  was  laid  in  1504,  and  the  earlier 
line  of  defence  was  thenceforth  designated  ”  the 
second  w’all similar  duplications  of  walls  are 
to  be  met  with  in  other  provinces,  for  instance, 
in  Lyantshenfu.  The  facing  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  earth  with  bricks  and  granite  was  be¬ 
gun  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  this,  therefore,  is 
the  true  date  of  all  the  lines  so  faced. 

From  the  western  borders  of  the  province  of 
Tshili  the  w’all  thence  takes  a  westerly  direction 
through  the  province  of  Sun-si,  is  built  of  beaten 
loam,  without  any  facing,  of  inconsiderable  width, 
and  not  more  than  five  feet  in  height ;  further  on¬ 
wards,  namely,  from  Sun-si  to  Shan-si,  the  Ho- 
ang-ho  or  Yellow  River  forms  the  frontier  de¬ 
fence  instead  of  the  great  wall,  and  is  protected 
by  isolated  posts  :  beyond  this,  still  in  a  w’esterly 
direction,  the  wall  is  low  and  narrow,  buried  in 
sand  where  sandy  plains  occur,  and  in  other 
laces  completely  levelled ;  the  only  exception 
eing  in  Sutshen,  near  the  fortress  of  Zyayui- 
quin,  where  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  walls  of  this  for¬ 
tress  Itself  are  not  built  even  of  bricks,  but  of 
compressed  earth.  Low’er  down  towards  the 
south,  no  defence  fit  to  be  termed  a  wall  exists  ; 
the  only  approximation  to  it  is  a  ditch,  provided 
at  certain  points  with  a  better  kind  of  wall. 
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The  late  Mr  Southey. — In  consequence  of  a 
desire  which  had  been  generally  expressed,  that  a 
public  testimony  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  poet  laureate,  Mr.  Southey,  should  be  placed  in 
the  church  of  Crosthwaite,  in  which  parish  he  had 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Keswick,  on  the  31st  October,  1843,  (the 
Rev.  J.  Lynn,  vicar,  in  the  chair,)  when  it  was  re¬ 
solved  ; — 

1.  That  a  tablet  with  a  medallion  of  Mr.  Southey, 
in  white  marble,  be  adopted  as  the  monument  to  be 
erected  ;  and  that  William  Wordsworth,  Esq.,  poet 
laureate,  be  requested  to  write  the  inscription.  2. 
That  a  number  of  gentlemen  named  should  be  a 
committee.  2.  That  Dr.  Southey  and  the  Rev.  D. 
Coleridge  be  requested  to  assist  the  committee,  by 
recommending  an  artist  for  the  execution  of  the 
work.* 

Other  resolutions  appointed  secretary,  treasurer, 
&c.  &c.,  and  agreed  that  a  lithographed  copy  of  a 
drawing  of  the  tablet,  when  completed,  should  be 
sent  to  each  subscriber. 

The  subscriptions  amounted  at  the  local  meeting 
to  about  £70  ;  and  we  learn  that  it  was  thought 
probable  the  amount,  besides  the  mural  tablet,  might 
afford  a  surplus  to  apply  in  furtherance  of  a  plan  at 
present  in  contemplation  for  the  improvement  of 
the  parish  church  of  Crosthw'aite,  and  repairing  and 
re-pewing  in  oak  the  chancel,  from  the  conviction, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Southey’s  friends,  that  this  mode 
of  testifying  respect  to  his  memory  would  have  been 
to  him  most  gratifying.  The  following  is  the  in¬ 
scription  : 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Southey,  whose 
mortal  remains  are  interred  in  the  adjoining 
church-yard.  lie  was  born  at  Bristol,  October  4, 
1774  ;  and  died,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  forty 
years,  at  Greta  Hall,  in  this  parish,  March  21, 
1843. 

Ye  torrents,  foaming  down  the  rocky  steeps —  j 
Ye  lakes,  wherein  the  spirit  of  water  sleeps —  1 

Ye  vales  and  hills,  whose  beauty  hither  drew 
The  poet’s  steps,  and  fixed  him  here,  on  you 
His  eyes  have  closed  ;  and  ye,  loved  books,  no 
more 

Shall  Southey  feed  upon  your  precious  lore. 

To  works  that  ne’er  shall  forfeit  their  renown 
Adding  immortal  labors  of  his  own  : 

W^hether  he  traced  historic,  truth,  with  zeal 
For  the  state’s  guidance,  or  the  cliurch’s  weal ; 

Or  fancy,  disciplined  by  studious  art. 

Inform’d  his  pen,  or  wisdom  of  the  heart. 

Or  judgments  sanction’d  in  the  patriot’s  mind 
By  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 

Wide  were  his  aims,  yet  in  no  human  breast 
Could  private  feelings  find  a  holier  nest. 

His  joys,  his  griefs,  have  vanished  like  a  cloud 
From  Skiddaw’s  top  ;  but  be  to  heaven  was  vow’d 
Through  a  long  life,  and  calm’d  by  Christian  faith 
In  his  pure  soul  the  fear  of  change  and  death.! 

*  Of  which  if  there  could  be  a  question,  we  should 
despair  of  any  public  monument  of  art  ever  being 
what  it  should  be.  Look  at  Lough’s  inimitable  bust 
of  Southey  just  completed  ! — Ed.  Lit.  Gaz. 

t  The  successor  and  friend  of  the  laureate  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  feeling  on  this 
occasion.  As  we  advance  in  age,  objects  fade,  or 
the  sight  fails.  But,  rather  disappointed  in  the 
above  inscription,  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  pub¬ 
lish  some  original  lines  to  the  memory  of  Southey 
from  another  pen. — Ed.  L  .G. 
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“Ye  torrents,  foaming  down  the  rocky  steeps — 

Ye  lakes,  wherein  the  spirit  of  water  sleeps — 

Ye  vales  and  hills,  whose  beauty  hither  drew 
The  poet’s  steps,  and  fixed  him  here,  on  you 
His  eyes  have  closed  !” 

Memorial  Verses  by  Wordsxeorth. 

Not  dead,  ye  torrents !  ye  whose  lofty  hymn 
Peal  upon  peal  majestic  meets  the  ear. 

Swelling  and  sounding  ’midst  the  mountains  dim. 

As  earth,  like  heaven,  had  its  harmonious  sphere. 
Not  dead,  ye  woods  !  still  in  your  sylvan  dells 
The  immortal  memory  of  Southey  dwells. 

Say,  shall  that  spirit  which  inspired  the  breath 
Of  epic  poesy  be  heard  no  more  } 

Shall  song  not  triumph  o’er  the  scythe  of  death  ? 

Speak,  voice  of  waters  !  answer  thou,  Lodore  ! 

Thy  cataract  enshrines  the  poet’s  fame. 

Thy  living  waters  syllable  his  name. 

Why  mourns  the  laurel  ^ — wherefore  droops  that 
leaf. 

Rich  in  historic  glory  and  renown  } 

Why  o’er  its  honors  hang  the  dews  of  grief? 

What  hath  cast  down  the  old,  the  laureate  crown  ? 
The  splendor  of  its  fame  can  never  set — 

Thy  muse,  O  Southey,  lingers  round  it  yet. 

Oh,  friend  beloved  !  far  more  than  tongue  may 
speak — 

True  heart  and  holy — seest  thou  these  sad  eyes  ? 

I  know  such  drops  of  sorrow  are  but  weak — 

Why  should  I  mourn  thee,  spirit  of  the  skies 
Yet  who  to  such  a  loss  could  calm  remain  ? 

Who  weeps  no  more,  because  he  weeps  in  vain  ? 

The  lips  that  “  bless’d  me,” — ah  !  how  often  thev, 

In  language  musical  as  heaven’s  lyre. 

Would  lend  a  gladness  to  the  vernal  day. 

Give  wings  to  thought  and  lead  me  to  aspire  ! 
Weep  still,  sad  heart !  for  wdiere  may’st  thou  now 
find 

So  true  a  friend  to  thee  and  all  mankind  ? 

Come,  spirit  of  the  cloud,  descend  in  tears  ! 

Veil,  8kiddaw,  veil  thy  venerable  head  ! 

He’s  dead  ! — the  noblest  of  thy  late  compeers  ; 

Love,  Friendship,  all — oh,  all  save  Fume  are  - 
dead. 

Dead  to  the  human  heart  that  yearns  to  meet 
Once  more  the  lips  that  made  affection  sweet. 

Ye  meads,  that  from  your  flowery  bosoms  wake 
Perennial  incense,  lift  his  name  on  high. 

Who  loved  ye,  living,  for  your  Maker’s  sake. 

And  sang  of  ye  in  lays  that  ne’er  can  die  ! 

Go,  wreathe  your  garlands  round  the  poet's  tomb. 
And  crown  his  memory  with  immortal  bloom. 

Nor  sculptured  urn,  nor  monumental  stone. 

Like  Nature’s  tablet  can  record  his  worth  ; 

The  cenotaphs  which  Nature  calls  her  own 
Shall  live  whilst  Genius  hath  a  voice  on  earth. 
Then  shrine  his  fame,  ye  hills,  for  evermore. 

And  loudest  in  his  praise  sound  thou,  Lodore  ! 

Charles  Swain. 

Daoce'rreotype. —  If  an  ordinary  daguerreotype 
portrait  be  examined  with  a  poAver  of  about  200 
linear,  the  surface  in  the  parts  upon  w  hich  the  light 
has  acted,  in.stead  of  being  perfectly  smooth,  is  found 
to  bo  covered  with  a  series  i»f  minute  dots  or  glo¬ 
bules,  arranged  in  a  he.\agonal  form. — Ib. 
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Novel  Advertisement. — We  request  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  following  advertisement, 
which  we  copy  from  a  Newfoundland  newspaper, 
partly  from  a  philanthropic  wish  to  befriend  the 
advertiser,  partly  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  a 
zoological  curiosity.  Horses  which  “  ride  remark¬ 
ably  well  ’*  realise  the  fable  of  the  “  Old  Man, 
Son,  and  Ass and  do  indeed  possess  a  “  high 
character  — 

“  For  .sale,  a  beautiful  pair  of  horses  of  hi^h  char¬ 
acter.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming  offers  for  sale, 
his  black  pair  of  horses.  They  both  ride  remarkably 
tre//,  and  so  perfectly  quiet  that  the  most  ti.nid  per¬ 
son  can  drive  them  in  double  or  single  harness. 
Price,  eighty  guineas. — St.  Johns's  (JS'ettfoundland) 
Morning  Post.,  Oct.  14. 

Mighty  Fish-Monster. — On  the  22d  of  August 
the  brig  Rowena  was  lying  in  Laguayra  Roads,  the 
weather  perfectly  calm,  but  the  vessel  moving  about 
among  the  shipping.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  a 
tremendous  monster  entangled  fast  to  the  huoy- 
ropc,  and  dragging  the  anchor  slowly  along  the 
bottom.  I  then  had  the  fish  towed  on  shore.  It 
was  of  a  fl.ittish  shape,  something  like  a  devilfish, 
but  very  curious  shape,  being  wider  than  it  was 
long,  and  having  two  tusks,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  and  a  very  small  tail  in  proportion  to  the 
fish,  exactly  like  a  bat’s  tail,  and  now  on  board  the 
Row'ena.  The  dimensions  of  the  fish  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Length  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  end 
of  the  tusks,  13  feet ;  from  wing  to  wing,  20  feet ; 
the  mouth  4  feet  wide  ;  and  its  weight  3502  pounds. 
—  Letter  hi  Barbadocs  Paper. 

Oxide  of  Antimony  for  White  Lead. —  M.  de 
Ruolz  proposes  to  substitute,  for  general  purposes, 
the  oxide  of  antimony  for  white  lead,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  painful  diseases  to  which  those  who  use 
and  who  prepare  white  lead  are  subject.  Among 
its  other  advantages,  he  says  that  it  is  as  pure  in 
color  as  the  most  beautiful  silver  white ;  it  forms 
with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive  mixture,  and  as 
a  coating  to  wood  or  any  other  article  is  superior  to 
white  lead;  when  dry  it  preserves  its  brilliancy, 
and,  mixed  with  other  colors,  produces  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  effect  than  white  lead  ;  it  is  also  two-thirds 
cheaper.  M.  de  Ruolz  states,  that  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  flower  of  antimony,  there  is  no  danger 
to  the  operator,  and  that  in  using  it  as  a  paint  none 
of  those  emanations  take  place  which  make  white 
lead  so  dangerous. — Jltlicnaium. 

Prince  Polionac. — We  last  week  recorded  the 
fact  of  Prince  Polignac  having  been  desired  by  the 
government  to  quit  Paris,  an  order  which  is  said  to 
have  proceeded  direct  from  Louis  Philippe  himself. 
Many  reasons  have  been  alleged  for  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  to  the  French  capital,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  that  statement  which 
attributes  the  peremptory  mandate  of  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  fear  <»f  hi.s  having  embarked  in  a  fresh  intrigue 
against  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  King  of  the 
French  has  too  profound  a  knowledge  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  French  nation  to  apprehend  danger 
from  the  |iresence  in  Paris  of  Prince  Polignac. 
Cardinal  Mazarin’s  very  pertinent  question  of  “  Est 
il  heiircux.^”  before  he  would  employ  any  individual 
on  momentous  affairs,  has  engraAed  itself  in  the 
minds  of  Frenchmen  ;  and  the  Prince’s  former 
notorious  failure  would  alone  cause  him  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  his  opponents  as  harmless  and  inoflen- 
sive,  were  he  even  disposed  to  take  part  in  the 
machinations  of  any  party. — Court  Journal. 


The  French  Clergy. — The  dispute  between 
the  clergy  of  France  and  the  University,  on  the 
subject  of  education,  appears  to  be  approaching  to 
a  crisis.  The  bishops  do  not  now  content  them¬ 
selves  with  a  simple  threat  of  withdrawing  the 
chaplains  from  the  universities — they  have  actually 
put  their  threat  into  e.xecution.  A  provincial  paper 
published  at  Nancy,  L' Esperance,  announces  that 
the  chaplain  of  the  college  of  that  city  has  received 
orders  to  quit  the  college,  and  that  he  has  conse¬ 
quently  taken  up  his  quarters  in  ihe  Episcopal 
Palace.  The  dispute  is  very  complicated  and  em 
barrassing.  It  is  daily  forcing  itself  more  and  more 
upon  the  public  attention,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  its  being  one  of  the  most  prominent  subjects 
of  discussion  in  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Cliam- 
bers. — Paris  Correspondent. 

Eruption  or  Etna. — Accounts  from  Malta  an¬ 
nounce  an  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  Several  noble¬ 
men’s  seats  have  been  burned  to  the  ground,  some 
vineyards  have  been  destroyed,  and  a  paper  manu¬ 
factory  of  immense  size  and  notoriety.  Catania 
has  fortunately  escaped,  as  the  lava,  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  town  of  Uronti,  took  a  northerly  direction. 
The  road  between  Catania  and  Palermo  is  rendered 
impassible  to  some  distance  from  the  stratum  of 
burning  lava  thereon  deposed. — Jitheneeum. 

A  Cucumber. — “  Mamma  !”  exclaimed  a  beautiful 
girl,  who  had  suffered  affectation  to  obscure  the 
little  intellect  she  possessed,  “  what  is  that  long 
green  thing  lying  on  the  dish  before  you  ?”  “  A 
cucumber,  my  beloved  Gcorgiana,”  replied  the 
mamma,  with  a  bland  smile  of  approbation  at  her 
darling’s  commendable  curiosity.  “A  cucumber! 
gracious  goodness,  my  dear  mamma,  how  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  I  always  imagined,  until  this  moment, 
that  they  grew  in  slices.” — Chapman  s  Weekhj 
Magazine. 

The  Broadway  Church,  Westminster.  From 
a  Correspondent.  —  On  Thursday  last  this  new 
church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
This  edifice,  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Poynter, 
is  of  more  than  usual  pretensions  among  modern 
gothic  churches,  being  the  first  that  has  been  built 
in  the  metropolis  with  stone.  The  exterior  is  faced 
with  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath  stone  quoins  and  dress¬ 
ings,  and  the  arches  and  the  whole  of  the  moulded 
and  carved  work  withinside  are  also  of  Bath  stone. 
The  chancel,  raised  by  six  steps  above  the  body  of 
the  church,  forms  an  apsis,  and  is  highly  decorated 
w^h  carving  and  painting,  and  a  stained  window  by 
\*llement.  There  is  another  stained  window  in 
the  south  aisle,  forming  a  back-ground  to  the  front, 
which  is  of  large  size,  and  elaborately  carved.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  that  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  century,  and  the  architect  has  introduced  cast 
iron  columns  for  the  support  of  the  nave  arches,  not 
in  disguise,  but  adapted  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
architecture.  Considering  the  growing  use  and  im¬ 
portance  of  cast  iron  in  constructive  architecture,  it 
would  be  well  if  this  sort  of  adaptation  were  more 
studied.  The  west  front  of  the  building  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  67  feet,  and  as  the  roof  isopen  tim¬ 
ber  work,  the  i^erior  effect  is  strikingly  lofty.  It 
is  intended  to  complete  this  building  with  a  spire 
200  feet  in  height,  but  from  a  deficiency  of  funds 
the  tower  has  as  yet  reached  little  more  than  one 
fourth  of  its  elevation. — Jith. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Institute  is,  we 
learn,  making  great  and  rapid  progress.  We  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  has  already  enrolled  above  000  mem- 
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bcrs  ;  and  proposes  to  open  next  month,  and  the 
lectures  begin  in  Fel»ruary.  The  hotel  department 
is  as  forward  as  that  for  literature;  and  there  is  a 
great  promise  of  excellent  musical  entertainments. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  names  of  so  many  per¬ 
sons  of  rank  and  celebrity  in  the  published  list  of 
memhers,  and  that  ladies’  and  family  tickets  have 
been  subscribed  for  by  a  class  of  persons  likely  to 
add  much  to  the  high  and  pleasant  character  of  the 
evening  meetings. —  Lit.  Gaz. 

The  Heart  of  St.  Louis. — A  warm  controversy 
has  arisen  in  Paris  on  a  somewhat  singular  subject. 
On  the  :21st  of  January,  1803,  was  found  under  the 
flags  behind  the  high  altar  in  the  middle  of  the 
abside  of  the  high  chapel  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at 
Paris,  a  simple  leaden  box,  containing  the  remains 
of  a  human  heart.  It  was  supposed  by  some  to  he 
that  of  St.  Louis,  the  founder  of  the  chapel ;  but 
doubts  were  raised  on  the  subject,  and  the  box  was 
reclosed  and  restored  to  its  long  resting-place.  Last 
May,  in  the  course  of  repairs  and  restorations  in 
this  magnificent  building,  this  box  was  again  brought 
to  light;  and  the  learned  M.  Letronne,  who  now 
holds  the  oflice  of  garde  general  des  archives  du 
royaume,  was  commissioned  by  the  minister  of  pub¬ 
lic  works  to  examine  further  into  this  interesting 
subject.  M.  Letronne,  in  what  appears  to  us  a  very 
clear  and  satisfactory  report,  has  given  his  decided 
opinion  that  it  is  not  the  heart  of  St.  Louis.  He 
shows,  first,  from  contemporary  authorities,  who 
w'ere  in  a  position  to  know  the  truth,  that  the  heart 
of  the  great  and  pious  king  was  included  in  the  por¬ 
tion  of  his  relics  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Charles 
d’Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  and  which  were  deposited 
in  the  church  of  Monreale  near  Palermo,  where  it 
would  probably  still  be  found,  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  believe  that  any  part  of  these 
relics  were  at  a  subsequent  period  brought  to 
France.  Secondly,  he  represents  the  impossibility, 
ifthe  heart  had  been  in  France,  that  it  should  have 
been  deposited  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle  without  great 
ceremonies;  of  which,  or  at  least  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  itself,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  mention 
in  contemporary  chroniclers.  Moreover,  it  would 
not  have  been  enclosed  in  a  rude  box  of  lead  and 
buried  obscurely,  but  it  would  have  been  enclosed 
in  some  rich  coflfer.  There  has,  however,  arisen 
another  party,  which,  in  a  singularly  unprofitable 
spirit  of  national  jealousy,  are  unwilling  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  heart  is  any  other  than  that  of  St. 
Louis.  This  party  is  headed  by  another  celebrated 
antiquary,  M.  Le  Pr6vost,  who  has  written  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  report  of  M.  Letronne.  The  latter  tl- 
plied ;  others  liave  since  entered  the  lists  ;  and  tWe 
dispute  has  caused  considerable  sensation.  The 
arguments  of  those  who  wish  the  heart  to  be  that  of 
St.  Louis  rest  chiefly  upon  ingenious  suppositions 
and  bare  possibilities.  It  appears  to  us  impossible 
that  the  heart  of  St.  Louis  should  have  been  buried 
in  the  obscure  manner  in  w'hich  this  relic  of  mor¬ 
tality  must  have  been  committed  to  the  ground. — 
Lit.  Gazette. 

Statues  for  the  City  ofLonpo.v. — The  statue 
of  William  IV.,  from  the  design  of  S.  Nixon,  to  be 
placed  at  the  junction  of  Gracecljurch  street  and 
King  William  street,  will  be  shortfy  raised  upon  its 
pedestal.  The  figure  is  colossal,  being  upwards  of 
fourteen  feet  in  height.  It  is  executed  in  Devon¬ 
shire  granite,  and  will  cost,  when  completed,  JE22(X) 
— which  sum  was  voted  by  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  London  for  that  purpose.  His  majesty  is 
represented  in  the  costume  of  lord  high  admiral.  A 
statue  by  Nixon  is  likewise  in  a^forward  state,  of 
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John  Carpenter,  the  town-clerk  in  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VL,  founder  of  the  City  of  London  Schools,  and 
executor  to  the  celebrated  Whittington.  This  statue 
is  six  feet  high,  and  will  be  executed  in  Rock  Abbey 
stone,  to  be  placed  upon  the  first  landing  of  the 
staircase  of  the  City  of  London  Schools,  and  exactly 
opposite  the  principal  entrance.  There  is  further, 
in  the  same  atelier.,  in  active  preparation,  a  statue 
of  Sir  John  Crosby,  to  be  placed  in  Crosby  Hall, 
Bishopgate  street. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Mr.  Fellowes’s  Expeditio.v. — We  arc  indebted 
to  our  evening  contemporary,  the  Standard,  for  ac¬ 
counts  from  tlie  valley  of  the  Xanthus  to  the  lutli 
November,  at  which  date  the  whole  of  the  party 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health.  Within 
a  fortnight  of  their  arrival,  what  with  their  own 
newly-erected  wooden  barracks,  (which  are  very 
comfortable,)  and  the  settlement  around  them  of 
the  natives,  who  are  excellent  sutlers,  an  entire 
village  had,  as  if  by  magic,  sprung  up.  Fresh  pro¬ 
visions  of  all  kinds  are  abundant,  and,  thus  far, 
ridiculously  cheap  :  for  a  full  sized  sheep  only  8s. 
is  asked,  and  a  fat  fowl  is  to  be  had  for  Crf.  Mr. 
Fellowes  and  his  party  (forming  the  head  quarters) 
were  busily  engaged  in  exploring  at  Pinara,  about 
halfway  (ten  miles)  between  Xanthus  and  Macri. 
The  excavators  commenced  operations  about  the 
5)th  of  November,  and  their  first  eflbrts  were  crown¬ 
ed  with  success,  inasmuch  as  they  found  the  trunk 
and  other  remains  of  the  fine  female  statue,  the 
head  and  legs  of  which  are  already  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum.  On  the  10th,  an  entire  mag¬ 
nificent  marble  lion  was  brought  to  light,  wanting 
only  the  lower  jaw;  a  mortar,  and  a  set  of  scales ; 
thus,  (as  a  witty  youngster  of  the  party  observes,) 
they  have  secured  three  of  the  principal  signs  of 
the  Zodiac — Virgo,  Leo,  and  Libra.  INIessrs.  Haw¬ 
kins  and  Scharf  arc  occupied  all  day  long  in  sketch¬ 
ing. —  Court  Journal. 

Embalming. — Accounts  are  given  from  Quedlin- 
burg,  of  a  visit,  made  by  the  Prussian  King,  at  the 
end  of  last  month,  to  the  celebrated  vault  beneath 
the  chapel  of  the  castle  in  that  town — which  chapel 
is  built  entirely  of  sandstone,  whose  exhalations  are 
reported  to  have  the  property  of  preserving  bodies 
from  corruption.  To  test  the  virtue  of  this  species 
of  embalming,  his  Majesty  caused  to  be  op»;ned  the 
tomb  containing  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
the  First,  who  died  in  and  that  enclosing  the 
body  of  the  famous  Countess  of  Krenigsmark,  the 
mother  of  Marshal  Saxe,  who  died  in  1728.  The 
body  of  the  Emperor  was  dried  up,  the  features 
were  undistinguishable,  and  the  vestments  crumbled 
into  dust : — but  the  body  of  the  Countess  was  won¬ 
derfully  preserved,  the  face  yet  retaining  the  traces 
of  her  marvellous  beauty.  Her  dress,  consisting  of 
a  robe  of  silver  brocade,  a  Mary-Stuart  cap,  in  white 
velvet,  embroidered  with  silver  and  pearls,  white 
silk  stockings,  and  wdiite  satin  shoes,  had  ail  the 
gleam  and  freshness  of  novelty. — Jltli. 

Ancient  Ruins. — A  late  traveller,  who  has  trav¬ 
ersed  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Texas,  reports 
that  between  Santa  Fe  and  the  Pacific,  there  are 
vestiges  of  ancient  cities  and  ruined  castles  or  tem¬ 
ples.  He  says,  that  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Rio  Puerco,  there  is  an  immense  pile  of  ruins,  which 
appear  to  belong  to  an  ancient  temple.  The  build¬ 
ing  occupies  an  extent  of  more  than  an  acre.  There 
are  many  similar  ruins  on  the  Colorado.  In  one  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras  traversed  by  this 
river,  and  about  400  miles  from  its  mouth,  there  is  a 
large  temple  still  standing,  its  walls  and  spire  pre- 
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senting  scarcely  any  traces  of  dilapidation.  Near 
it,  scattered  along  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  are 
the  ruins  of  what  must  have  been  once  a  large  city. 
The  traces  of  a  large  aqueduct,  part  of  which  is  in 
the  solid  rock,  are  still  visible.  Neither  the  Indians 
residing  in  the  vicinity,  nor  the  oldest  Spanish  set¬ 
tlers  of  the  nearest  settlements  can  give  any  account 
of  the  origin  of  these  buildings. — Ath. 
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Discovery  of  a  new  Quadruped. — IM.  Audu¬ 
bon,  in  a  letter  of  the  20th  of  June,  written  110 
miles  above  Port  Union,  in  lat.  49*^  10'  N.,  commu¬ 
nicates  the  “  discovery  of  an  animal  which  bids 
fair  to  become  not  only  a  valuable  but  a  domestic 
one.”  He  had  taken  refuge  in  a  wood  during  a 
storm,  and  saw  two  enormous  beasts  at  play,  such 
as  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before,  but  some¬ 
what  resembling  kangaroos.  A  companion  shot 
one  of  these  animals,  the  other  fled.  “  The  buffalo 
or  mountain  elk  (says  M.  Audubon)  is  nothing  in 
comparison  to  this  animal  in  the  scale  of  worth.  It 
sits  on  its  hind  legs,  its  front  legs  or  arms  are  short, 
but  armed  with  sharp  claws,  and  it  bounds  or  jumps 
with  its  hind  legs.  It  has  a  tail  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  sheep,  about  ten  inches  long ;  and  round 
the  middle  of  the  body  it  has  a  ring  of  flesh,  about 
12  inches  wide  and  8  inches  thick  in  the  middle  or 
centre,  which  produces  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  On 
its  head  are  two  horns  very  similar  to  the  horns  of 
the  deer,  but  no  more  than  18  inches  long  ;  the  head 
is  also  shaped  very  like  that  of  the  deer,  and  has 
the  same  kind  of  teeth ;  but  what  is  more  remarka¬ 
ble  than  all  the  rest,  the  coat  is  of  the  most  beautiful 
fur  1  ever  beheld,  of  a  dark  brown  color.  The 
proportions  of  the  one  we  killed  were  very  great; 
it  weighed,  to  the  best  of  our  calculations,  upwards 
of  699  lbs.,  and  it  measured  from  the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  9  feet  4  inches,  which  appears 
to  be  their  full-grown  size.  We  had  no  sooner 
killed  it  than  some  Indian.s,  attracted  by  the  report 
of  the  rifle,  joined  us.  Our  interpreter  conversed 
with  them;  they  said  that  in  these  woodlands  sim¬ 
ilar  animals  were  in  great  abundance.  They  called 
it  in  their  tongue  the  ke-ko-ka-ki^  or  jumper  ;  they 
feed  on  grass,  herbs,  and  foliage.  Upon  observing 
us  take  otf  the  skin,  the  Indians  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  some  of  the  flesh,  which  we  gave  them. 
We  cooked  some  of  the  same,  and  found  it  deli¬ 
cious  ;  it  was  very  white  and  tender^  and  tasted 
very  similar  to  veal ;  but  the  ring  on  the  bodv  was 
nearly  all  oil,  and  the  whole  upper  part  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  quantity.  The  Indians  took  us  to  their 
huts,  or  village,  which  consisted  of  six  families  : 
there  we  saw  no  less  than  six  of  these  animals  do¬ 
mesticated  Two  young  ones,  male  and  female,  for 
which  I  bartered  some  beads,  I  intend  to  send  down 
to  the  fort  the  first  opportunity. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Mosaic  at  Pompeii. — Dr.  Sc hreiber.  Professor  at 
Freiburg,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  an  antiquary 
of  high  repute  in  Germany,  has  published  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  well-known  Mosaic  discovered  at  Pom¬ 
peii,  which  has  hitherto  passed  for  one  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  battles  with  Darius.  The  author  of  this  little 
treatise,  aAer  detailing  the  events  connected  with 
the  discovery,  canvasses  and  rejects  the  opinion 
that  it  represents  one  of  the  battles  of  Alexander, 
and  attempts  to  prove  it  to  be  a  representation  of  a 
victory  won  by  Marcellus,  at  Clastidium,  over  the 
Gauls. —  Gent's.  Mag. 

Process  for  rendering  Brick  and  porous 
Stone  i.mpervious  to  Wet. — Several  instances  in 


which  it  had  been  used  with  success  have  been  re¬ 
ported.  One  case  wasthat  of  a  building  on  the  sea- 
coast,  almost  uninhabitable  from  the  water  which 
drove  through  the  walls  during  storms  from  the 
south-west,  but  which  was  rendered  by  this  process 
perfectly  dry.  In  another  instance,  an  experiment 
had  been  made  upon  a  cistern  of  Rycgate  stone, 
which  had  served  its  purpose  for  three  years  with¬ 
out  leaking.  W  ith  regard  to  the  cost  of  applying 
the  process,  the  expense  upon  a  large  building,  with 
a  frontage  of  199  feet,  did  not  exceed  45s.  The 
process  in  question  consists  of  washing  the  brick  or 
stone  with  a  hot  solution  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  mottled  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water,  laid 
even  with  a  large  brush.  This  wash,  aAer  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  is  followed  by  a  second, 
composed  of  half  a  pound  of  alum,  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved  in  four  gallons  of  water.  These  materials 
are  found  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  wall,  and  to 
leave  on  the  surface  a  thin  scaly  integument,  caus¬ 
ing  no  di.scoloration,  and  in  fact  imperceptible,  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  close  inspection.  Whether  its  efl’ects  are 
absolutely  permanent,  there  has  not  yet  been  expe¬ 
rience  to  show,  but  its  renewal  is  so  easy  that  the 
doubt  can  be  no  objection  to  its  use. — Athenteum. 

Patent  Fire  Escape. — A  Mr.  Tboinpson  has 
invented  what  he  calls  a  Domestic  Safety  Belt,  for 
the  protection  of  life  from  fire.  The  machine  was 
exhibited  opposite  our  office  in  Wellington  street, 
and  appeared  to  be  simple,  ingenious,  and  likely  to 
he  practically'  useful.  It  is  proposed  to  affix  the 
escape  outside  a  house,  so  that  it  may  be  immedi¬ 
ately  available  for  a  whole  neighborhood,  and  as 
the  cost  is  only  JCI  5s  Cd.,  it  is  to  be  the  property  of 
those  inhabitants  who  pay  one  shilling  towards 
erecting  it.  It  is  contained  in  a  box  five  feet  four 
inches  high,  seventeen  inches  wide,  and  six  feet  in 
depth,  which  contains  nine  poles,  sufficient  to  reach 
forty  feet,  and  fiAy  yards  of  rope  and  the  weA  belt, 
which  will  bear  half  a  ton  in  weight.  A  man,  it  is 
said,  can  take  the  escape  from  the  box,  raise  the 
cord  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  fix  it,  ascend  and 
descend  with  a  person  in  his  arms  in  one  minute — 
certainly  in  a  very  short  time,  as  we  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing. — lb. 

Stenographic  Embossing  for  the  Blind. — Mr. 
G.  A.  Hughes,  who  has  been  blind  for  seven  years, 
explained  his  new  system  of  stenographic  emboss- 
ing,  by  which  the  blind  may  readily  be  taught 
to  read  and  write  with  great  facility.  The  system 
consists  of  two  dots,  the  one  smooth  and  the  other 
rough,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  guide  line,  are  so 
arranged  that  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  also 
the  numerals,  are  readily  represented — merely  by 
impressing  the  paper  with  the  smooth  end  or  rough 
end  of  the  embossing  instrument  in  squares,  regu¬ 
lated  by  what  Mr.  Hughes  calls  a  formula,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  brass  frame  furnished  with  vertical  and 
horizontal  bars. — Lit.  Gaz. 

The  Bone  House. — There  is  a  singular  antiquity 
at  Caledon,  (county  of  Tyrone,)  called  the  “bone 
house.”  Tlie  bones  lie  with  their  ends  only  visible, 
and  seem  to  be  from  the  same  part  of  the  same  ani¬ 
mal.  It  is  unroofed  and  a  gitod  deal  dilapidated. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  O’Neals  built  it 
from  the  bones  of  the  enemies  he  had  killed  in 
battle.  They  may  be  leg-bones  of  some  sort,  or 
perhaps  human  arm-bones. — Ib. 

Cleaning  Glass. —  A  fluid  for  cleaning  glass 
was  also  laid  before  the  society.  It  consists  of  a 
strong  solution  of  nut-galls.  Glass  wiped  with  this 
fluid  is  effectually  freed  from  all  greasiness. — Ib. 
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Thk  Ex-King  of  Holland. 

Dec.  12.  At  Berlin,  in  his  72d  year,  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty,  William  Frederick  (^ount  of  Nassau,  ex-King 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  K.  G. 

He  was  born  August  24,  1772,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  V.,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  and  K. 
(i.  by  the  I’rincess  Frederica-Sophia  Wilhelmina 
of  Prussia,  daughter  of  King  Frederick  HI. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  ardently  applied 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  spent 
some  years,  not  only  in  foreign  travel,  but  in  seri¬ 
ous  study  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  In  the 
month  of  June,  171)0,  he  received  the  command  of 
the  garrison  of  lleda,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  a  Cjleneral  of  Infantry.  On  the  first 
of  October,  1701,  he  married  the  Princess  Frederica 
Wilhelmina  Louisa  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  Frede¬ 
rick  William  H.  The  eldest  child  by  this  marriage 
is  the  present  King  of  Holland,  who  was  born  on 
the  t)th  Dec.  1702. 

When  the  French  republic  in  the  year  1793  de¬ 
clared  war  against  the  Low  Countries,  the  subject 
of  this  notice  received  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Holland,  and  so  much  distinguished  himself  during 
the  hostilities  which  ensued,  as  to  attract  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  but,  as  every  one  remembers,  that  severe 
struggle  proved  unsucce.ssful,  and  the  partisans  of 
the  deceased  King  and  his  family  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  England,  while  he  himself  remained 
in  Prussia.  From  the  time  that  the  resistance  to 
republican  France  proved  unsuccessful  until  it  was 
renewed  against  imperial  France,  there  occurred 
scarcely  an  event  in  the  life  of  the  late  King  of 
Holland  worth  recording,  if  we  except  the  fact  that 
he  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  He 
was  also  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  after  which  event 
he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  and  finally  visited  this 
country,  which  he  did  not  quit  till  the  year  1813. 
He  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Netherlands  (his 
father  being  then  dead)  on  the  16th  of  March,  1815, 
and  ns  a  Sovereign  entered  Brussels  on  the  fifth  of 
April  following.  On  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from 
Elba,  foreseeing  that  his  territories  were  likely  to 
become  the  scene  of  great  operations,  he  lost  no 
time  in  laboring  to  jmt  their  military  positions  into 
the  best  state  of  defence  that  circumstances  would 
permit,  and  to  organize  his  troops  with  as  much 
expedition  as  possible.  The  command  of  these 
forces  was  confided  to  the  present  King  of  Holland 
(then  Prince  of  Orange),  who  was  wounded  at  their 
head  in  the  battle  of  VV’^aterloo. 

The  late  King  for  many  years  of  his  life  resided 
alternately  at  Brussels  and  the  Hague.  He  is  said  to 
Jiave  been  a  person  of  great  simplicity  of  life,  very 
attentive  to  business,  and  of  most  economical 
habits. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1830  gave  rise  to  an¬ 
other  change,  and  the  days  of  July  were  followed  by 
the  days  of  September.  Belgium  recovered  her  in¬ 
dependence,  and  the  alliance  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  secured  the  durability  of  the  new  kingdom.  At 
the  same  time  the  constancy  and  pertinacity  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  race  with  which  William  defended  his 
cause  are  entitled  to  respect. 

The  popularity  of  the  King  of  Holland  suffered 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  from  his  proposed 
marriage  with  the  Countess  d’Oultremont,  she  be¬ 
ing  a  Belgian  and  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  insomuch 
that  before  forming  this  union  he  found  it  necessary 
to  abdicate.  This  took  place  in  1840.  From  that 
period  he  lived  principally  at  Berlin,  occupying 


According  to  information  which  seems  deserving 
of  credit,  the  late  King  has  left  157,000,000  Horins 
(£13,000,000),  of  which  1.53,000,000  of  francs 
(about  6,000,000  pounds  sterling)  are  bequeathed 
to  the  present  King  of  Holland;  12,000,000  will 
come  to  the  Countess  of  Oultremont.  The  remain¬ 
ing  millions  will  bo  divided  between  his  younger 
children.  Prince  Frederick,  born  Feb.  28,  1797, 
and  the  Princess  Marianne,  born  May  19,  1809, 
married  to  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia. 

The  Count  of  Nassau  seemed  to  be  in  perfect 
health  on  the  morning  of  his  death.  According  to 
his  custom,  he  was  employed  at  an  early  hour  in 
his  cabinet.  The  Countess  of  Nassau  was  in  the 
room  with  him,  and  had  just  left  it  for  a  moment, 
when  his  bell  being  rung  violently,  his  aide-de- 
camp  hastened  in  and  found  the  aged  Sovereign 
struck  with  a  sudden  fit  of  apoplexy,  sitting  mo¬ 
tionless  in  his  arm  chair,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 
Every  effort  was  used  to  recal  him  to  life,  but  in  vain; 
death  seemed  to  have  been  instantaneous.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  body  will  be  conveyed  from  Berlin 
to  Hamburg,  and  there  embarked  for  the  Hague. 

The  following  message  from  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Second  Chamber  of 
the  States-General,  announcing  the  decease  of  his 
illustrious  father,  was  read  to  that  assemblage  on 
the  18th  inst. 

“  Noble  and  Mighty  Lords, — It  is  with  profound 
affliction  that  I  have  to  announce  to  your  high 
mightinesses  the  melancholy  death  of  my  beloved 
and  venerable  father.  King  William  Frederick, 
Count  of  Nassau,  who  died  at  Berlin,  on  the  12th 
of  this  month,  in  an  apoplectic  fit. 

“  Thus  has  terminated  a  laborious  life,  often  filled 
with  cares  and  sorrows,  but  also  abounding  in  glory 
— a  life  early  devoted  to  the  Netherlands,  and  of 
which  27  years  were  dedicated  to  the  cares  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  la.^t  days  of  which  were  signal¬ 
ized  by  acts  which  prove  his  sincere  affection  to  his 
dear  native  country. 

“While  submitting  with  humble  resignation  to 
the  adorable  decrees  of  Providence,  I  am  neverthe¬ 
less  with  my  wliole  family  deeply  aflected  by  this 
unexpected  loss. 

“  Your  high  mightinesses,  I  am  certain,  will  un¬ 
derstand  our  well-founded  grief,  and  you  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  it  in  proportion  to  the  attachment  which 
the  nation  has  for  us,  and  w  hich  on  occasions  of 
events  that  afflict  or  rejoice  our  family  inspires  it 
with  that  sympathy  the  value  of  vvliich  we  on  our 
part  greatly  appreciate. 

(Signed)  “William. 

“  The  Hague,  Dec.  15, 1843.” 

The  present  King  of  Holland  was  married  on  the 
2lst  of  February,  1816,  to  the  Princess  Anne  Pau- 
lowna,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  by 
whom  he  has  four  children. 

James  Baldwi.n  Brown,  LL.  D. 

Aor. — In  his  59th  year,  Janies  Baldwin  Brown, 
Esq.  LL.  D.  Barrister-at-Law. 

He  was  called  to  that  degree  by  the  Hon.  Society 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  24  May,  1816,  and  practised 
on  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  at  the  Lancashire 
Quarter  Sessions,  where  he  had  a  largo  circle  of 
professional  friends.  He  was  appointed  in  1840  to 
the  Judgeship  of  the  Oldham  Court  of  Requests. 

He  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  attainment, 
and  was  author  of  the  following  works,  viz. 

“  Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  John 
Howard,  the  Philanthropist.”  1vol.  quarto;  dedi¬ 
cated  to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.  P. 
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“An  Historical  Account  of  the  Laws  enacted 
against  Roman  Catholics,  with  a  review  of  the 
Merits  of  the  Catholic  Q,uestioii,”  as  to  whicli  the 
Monthly  Review  of  July,  lcjl3,  speaks  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms;  “  Learning,  judgment,  temper,  and  in¬ 
dustry  equally  unite  in  recommending  this  respecta¬ 
ble  volume.” 

“  An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Ancient  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Jurisdiction  of  the  Crown.” 

Together  with  numerous  poetical  effusions, 
amongst  them  “The  Battle  of  AIhuera,  a  poem,’’ 
which  run  through  several  editions,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  possess  great  merit. 

Dr.  Br«)wn  married  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Rutiles,  LL.  1).  by  whom  he  has  left  a  family. 

Rev.  James  FAnquiiARSoN, 

LL.D.,  F.  R.  S. 

Dec  3.  Aged  G*J,  the  Rev.  James  Farqnharson, 
LL.  D.  F  R.S.  «S:.c.  minister  of  Alford,  co.  Aberdeen. 

He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Coull,  in  that 
county,  1781.  At  the  parochial  school  in  his  na¬ 
tive  parish  he  received  the  rudiments’of  education, 
and  afterwards  completed  his  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  King's  College,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  During  this  early  period  of  his 
life,  he  gave  strong  indication  of  those  talents  and 
tastes  which  distinguished  his  maturer  years,  and 
imbibed  those  warm  feelings  of  grateful  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  Alma  Mater,  which  prompted  him  at  all 
times  to  take  a  lively  and  active  interest  in  what¬ 
ever  concerned  her  welfare.  In  the  year.  17i>i>, 
when  he  was  yet  but  eighteen,  Mr.  Funpiharson  was 
appointed  to  the  situation  ofpurochial  schoolmaster 
of  Alford.  He  soon  afterwards  commenced  his 
courses  as  a  student  of  theology,  and  received  li¬ 
cense  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  continued 
to  fill  the'otHcc  of  schoolmaster  of  Alford  for  thir¬ 
teen  years  ;  and,  while  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  laborious  situation  with  e.xemplary  diligence 
and  success,  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  professional  and  general  study. 
In  1812  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Alford,  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birnie. 

In  1831,  M.  Farquharson  published  a  learned  and 
ingenious  essay  “  On  the  Form  of  the  Ark  of  Noah.” 
This  w'as  followed  by  an  essay,  in  which  he  gave 
an  account  of  the  animals  designated  in  the  iScrip- 
turcs  hy  the  names  of  Leviathan  and  Behemoth. 
In  1838  he  published  “A  New  Illustration  of  the 
Latter  Part  of  Daniel’s  Last  Vision  and  Prophecy,” 
which  has  never  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Dr.  Farquharson  communicated  several  valuable 
papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Society  of  London.  Of  these  some  are  on  the 
Aurora  Borealis — the  appearances  of  which  he  stud¬ 
ied  closely  for  a  long  period  of  years.  In  1823  he 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal 
a  far  more  accurate  description  of  that  striking  phe¬ 
nomenon  than  had  previously  appeared  ;  and  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1829  he  confirmed 
his  views  by  new  observations — showing  that  the 
arrangement  and  progress  ofits  arches  and  streamers 
are  exactly  definite  in  relation  to  the  lines  of  the 
earth’s  magnetism,  and  that  there  exists  such  close 
relations  between  the  streamers  and  arches  as  to 
prove  that  they  are  in  fact  the  same  phehomenon. 
He  also  inferred,  from  his  own  observations,  that 
the  elevation  of  the  Aurora  is  far  less  than  had 
been  generally  supposed,  being  confined  to  altitudes 
not  extending  far  beyond  the  region  of  the  clouds  ; 
and  in  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  for  1830,  besides 
detailing  new  proofs  of  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  magnetic  needle,  he  showed  that  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  development  of  electreity  by  the  con¬ 


densation  of  watery  vapor.  In  the  volume  for 
1839,  he  gave  a  geometrical  measurement  ofan  Au¬ 
rora  (one  of  the  first  attem])ted),  w  hich  made  its 
height  less  than  a  mile,  and  showed  its  dependency 
upon  the  altitude  of  the  clouds.  And,  in  the  volume 
for  1842,  he  described  an  Aurora,  w  liich  was  situa¬ 
ted  between,  himself  and  lofty  clouds  of  the  kind 
denominated  stratus  or  sheet-cloud. 

Anothei  subject  which  engaged  his  attention  was 
the  ice  which  is  formed,  under  peculiar  ciicuni- 
stances,  at  the  bottom  of  running  water,  on  which 
he  gave  an  elaborate  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1836.  Arago,  and  other  philoso¬ 
phers,  had  attempted  explanations  of  this  curious 
phenomenon,  which  attracted  attention,  but  were 
more  ingenious  than  satisfactory.  Dr.  Farquharson 
gave  a  new  one,  founded  on  his  own  ohseivations 
on  the  river  Don,  in  which  he  explains  it  by  the  ra¬ 
diation  of  heat  from  the  bottom  of  the  stream  cool¬ 
ing  its  bod  more  quickly  than  the  water  which  is 
flowing  over  it,  in  circumstances  when  the  sky  is 
exceedingly  clear,  and  the  water  of  great  transpa¬ 
rency. 

To  the  Royal  Society  Dr.  F.  also  communicated 
the  results  of  the  registers  of  temperature,  which  he 
kept  for  many  years.  The  extent  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  useful  subject  led  him  to  consider  at 
length  the  origin  and  progress  of  currents  of  colder 
and  warmer  air  moving  over  the  face  of  a  fiat  coun¬ 
try  surrounded  by  hills,  at  difi'erent  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  their  ett’ects  upon  vegetation.  One  of  his 
most  curious  and  valuable  papers  on  this  head  is  that 
“  On  the  Nature  and  Localities  of  Hoar  Frost,”  which 
was  published  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  8o- 
cietyofScotland  in  1840,  where  he  traces  successfully 
the  descent  of  masses  of  cold  air  upon  fiat  and  hollow 
lands  and  the  injurious  effects  which  they  produce 
upon  the  crops  of  potatoes  and  grain. 

These  ingenious  and  able  disquisitions  recom¬ 
mended  their  author  to  the  notice  and  friendship  of 
many  of  the  leading  sarans  of  the  day,  and  procured 
for  him  some  well-merited  honors.  In  18'.10  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
In  18iI7  the  University  of  King’s  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  ^In  1838 
he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Soci6t6 
Francaise  de  Statisgue  L'nicerselle^  an  honor  as  un¬ 
expected  as  it  was  unsolicited,  and  w  hich  proved 
that  the  value  of  his  scientific  labors  was  appreciated 
in  countries  beyond  his  own.  .•\mong  his  corres¬ 
pondents  were  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  F.  R.  8  Colonel 
Sabine,  Sir  William  Hooker,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and  various  others  of  scientific  distinction.  Nor 
were  the  energies  of  his  active  and  inquiring  mind 
confined  to  the  subjects  above  noted.  His  course  of 
study  embraced  a  wide  range  of  science  and  litera¬ 
ture.  He  was  well  skilled  in  botany,  chemistry,  zool¬ 
ogy,  and  all  kindred  branches  of  knowledge,  and  was 
,  intimately  acquainted  with  every  department  of  his¬ 
tory.  Living  in  a  rural  parish,  his  attention  was  nat¬ 
urally  directed  to  agriculture,  and  many  an  interest¬ 
ing  essay  on  this  subject  proceeded  from  his  pen  ; 
many  of  which  appeared  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal. 

In  ecclesiastical  afi'airs  Dr,  Farquharson  was  a 
consistent  moderate  ;  in  politics,  a  steady  Conserv¬ 
ative.  In  neither  character,  however,  did  he  ever 
display  a  bigoted  or  narrow  spirit.  While  he  could 
firmly  yet  temperately  maintain  his  ow  n  principles, 
he  could  freely  accord  credit  for  honorable  purpose 
to  those  who  conscientiously  difiered  from  him. 
In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  his  conduct  was 
uniformly  such  as  became  a  Christian  pastor. 

“  Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  goodly  race. 

Nor  e’er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his 
place.” 
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In  tlio  rompanitivcly  retired  seene  of  his  useful¬ 
ness  did  he  cherish  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  all  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence, 
and  was  ever  ready  with  his  best  aid  in  the  cause 
of  philanthropy.  His  principles  of  action  were  in¬ 
spired  from  sources  which  forbade  the  intrusion  of 
ostentatious  intent  or  sinister  motive  ;  he  sought  the 
testimony  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  was  “an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  gui  le.”  He 
has  left  a  widow  and  a  numerous  and  young  family. 
(^Aberdeen  Journal.) 
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Political  Philosophy.  Part  III.  Of  Democracy  and 

Mixed  Monarchy.  By  Henry  Lord  Brougham. 

Chapman  &  Hall. 

The  work  now  before  us  does  not  seem  to  have 
received  that  share  of  public  attention  to  which  its 
intrinsic  merits  entitle  it.  It  is  full  of  political  wis¬ 
dom,  evincing  a  thorough  research  into  the  nature 
of  Government  under  its  every  form  and  modifica¬ 
tion.  It  is  wanting,  however,  in  the  smooth,  flow¬ 
ing  style  of  some  of  the  former  productions  of  the 
noble  author ;  but  the  amount  of  thought  with 
which  every  sentence  is  replete,  is  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  occasional  angularity  of  dic¬ 
tion  With  Lord  Brougham's  political  conduct  we 
have  here  nothing  to  do — that  has  for  many  years 
kept  him  prominently  before  the  public  eye,  through 
the  medium  of  the  press.  But  whether  he  has  fallen 
in  the  estimation  of  his  quondam  friends,  or  risen 
in  that  of  his  opponents,  is  a  matter  altogetlier  aside 
of  the  merits  or  excellence  of  his  literary  produc¬ 
tions.  As  a  political  and  philosophical  writer,  the 
noble  Lord’s  reputation  is  rather  enhanced  than 
otherwise  by  the  work  before  us.  With  some  of 
the  opinions  therein  expressed,  we  cannot  altogeth¬ 
er  concur ;  the  extension  of  the  sutt’rage,  on  Lord 
Brougham’s  plan,  seems  to  ns  both  chimerical  and 
impracticable ;  nor  do  we  altogether  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  irresistible  tendency  of  all  forms 
of  government  to  a  democratic  destiny,  much  as  we 
wish  and  hope  for  the  political  amelioration  of  man¬ 
kind.  This  work  is  not  a  mere  series  of  abstract 
political  propositions,  unsupported  by  facts,  for  it  is 
replete  with  illustrations  from  the  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  systems  of  the  old  world.  It  will  continue,  with 
many  of  the  other  productions  of  the  gifted  author, 
as  a  light  to  future  times,  long  after  Lord  Broug¬ 
ham  is  in  his  grave. — Court  Journal. 

(Gcvinann. 

A  Bibliographical  Essay  on  the  Scriptores  Rerum 

Gerinanicarum.  By  A.  Asher.  4to,  pp.  110.  Lon¬ 
don  and  Berlin,  Asher  &  Co. 

This  volume  has  been  before  us  for  some  time, 
and  we  bad  intended  to  have  made  it  the  medium 
for  a  few  remarks  on  the  increasing  system  of  cata¬ 
logue  publication  as  a  means  of  pushing  a  trade ; 
but  our  materials  for  such  an  article  have  gathered 
so  much,  and  show  us  so  distinctly  that  they  are 
not  sutiicient  for  the  im  ortance  of  the  subject,  that 
we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  give  it  up,  at  least 
for  the  present.  Mr.  Asher’s  catalogue,  however, 
is  too  important,  as  an  historical  and  literary  work, 
to  be  cast  aside  with  mere  trade-catalogues  ;  it  gives 
much  of  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  during 
years  of  business  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  col¬ 
lections  of  works  of  reference  to  the  Scriptores  Re¬ 
rum  Germanicarumj  and  to  the  philologist  and  his¬ 
torian  it  must  become  as  useful  a  guide  as  it  will  be 
a  pleasant  one  from  the  admirable  manner  of  its  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  the  facility  of  reference  to  its  im¬ 
portant  contents. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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